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From  the  Trefac9 

Thk  present  work  canUliu  nn  eiposillon  ol  Psychology  from  k 
renetlc  point  of  view.  A  glance  it  tbe  tabic  of  contents  will  (bow 
tlist  the  order  followed  b  (hat  of  the  ■Dcceuive  itagel  of  mental 
development.  Tbe  earlier  Btages  bave  be«i  coplODalylUnitrated  by 
reference  to  the  mental  life  oranlnuli.  The  ptaaaca  thronjEb  which 
the  Ideal  constmcllon  of  5elf  and  tbe  woild  hai  paned  are  iflanniied 
by  reference  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  lower  lacea  of  mankind. 

Tbe  ahortcoming  which  I  have  been  most  aniloui  to  avoid  la 
sketcbliwa.  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  stadyol  Piycbology  Is  of  no 
lue  (o  the  itudent  unless  he  la  able  to  live  faimKlt  (nto  paycholiwical 
problems.  »  u  to  acquire  a  real  power  ol  thinklnc  for  blniseD  on 
paycbologpcal  topics.  For  Ihli  puipcae  cut  and  dried  italementa 
akinuning  ImporUnt  questions  are  of  no  avail.  An  eSeclive  Indodnc- 
tion  to  Fyschoiogy  miut  be  clotbed  in  living  Besh  and  blood,  both  for 
tbe  iludent's  own  aake,  and  for  the  sake  o(  his  tucceas  In  examina- 
tion!. Nothing  la  more  dreary  aod  eiaspeiallng  to  the  examiner  than 
to  read  papcn  by  a  candidate  who  has  evidently  crammed  books  on 

n — >..i —  1 >._  >.__  n„([  inix  a  genuine  bit  of  paychological 

titiai  gift  to  be  iinpaned  to  tbe  bwlnner  Is  a 

t,  anda  real  power  of  dealing  with  it  even 

''  ■-'-      -le  ought  to  be  able  to  do  clderr  '- 

.^,  _  ..^..»_  ..-.^.^  ■"  ---"•'     '• '-  • —  ■'•- •  •■■ —  —  ■ 

'ho  cannot  advance .. 

n  far  them  a  treatment  full  cnoncb  to  be  interesting  and  so 

Is  better  than  arid  and  dogmatic  statements  wblch 

be  read  over  fevertsbiy  the  day  before  an  eiamlnailon  in 
It  tbey  may  not  slip  onl  of  the  mind.  Certainly  the  teacher 
is  Psychology  for  uncationaJ  pnrpoeei  wonld  do  much  better 
tbe  subject  alone  allogetlief  than  to  Ism  it  In  a  merely 
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Not  less  than  twenty  hnmarans  hits,  beddc* 
numerous  others,  sentimental  and  scrloua. 
Not  a  single  selection  la  this  book  but  b«s 
been  sung  by  some  glee  club  locally  to  the 
delight  cuaa  "encoring  audience.  ^^  Never 
before    published,    they    are    really    new 
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Oti.  I'l.  i;  ;■ 

PREFACE  TO  THE  -FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  chief  change  in  this  edition  consists  in  the  addition 
of  a  chapter  on  the  "  Authority  of  the  Moral  Standard  " 
(Book  II.,  Chapter  VI.).  This  chapter  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sanctions,  which  foimeily  appeared  as  a 
note  to  Chapter  VI.  of  Book  III.  I  have  also  added  a 
short  note  on  the  classification  of  the  Virtues  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  IV.  of  Book  III.  The  other  alterations  in 
this  edition  are  very  slight 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  kind  expressions  of  appreciation  that  I  have  received 
from  teachers  of  Philosophy  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
my  book  has  been  found  useful  in  a  part  of  the  world 
from  which  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  attractive 
Manuals  of  Philosophy  have  come.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  being  somewhat  acutely  reminded  of  the  essential 
similarity  of  our  political  problems,  it  is  perhaps  specially 
fitting  that  we  should  remember  that  we  are  still  more 
profoundly  united  on  the  larger  problems  of  life  and 
thought 

J-ttrmuy,  1901. 


Ctfyr^hl,  iSgf.  iy  IV.  B.  Clivi. 
Cepyright,  igoi,  iy  Hindi  «•  NM*. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


This  handbook  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
private  students,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  such  examinations  in  Ethics  as  those  conducted 
by  the  University  of  London.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
it  will  be  found  useful  also  by  other  classes  of  readers. 
Its  design  is  to  give,  in  brief  compass,  an  outline  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  ethical  doctrine,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  ctf  Meta- 
phyucs. 

To  do  this  satisfactorily  is  by  no  means  easy  j  and  I 
can  hardly  hope  that  I  have  been  successful  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties.  The  theory  of  Ethics  must,  I  believe, 
in  the  end  rest  on  Metaphysics ;  and  what  it  is  possible 
to  do  without  Metaphysics  can  be  little  more  than  a  clear- 
Ing  of  the  ground,  and  a  leading  up  to  the  metaphysical 
principles  that  are  involved  in  the  subject  The  system 
of  metaphysical  truth,  however,  is  like  a  city  with  many 
gates ;  and  perhaps  the  student  may  enter  it  by  the  ethical 
gate  as  profitably  as  by  any  other.  It  has  been  my  aim, 
at  any  rate,  to  conduct  the  student  gradually  inwards  from 
tbe  psychological  outworks  to  the  metaphysical  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tbe  meta- 
physical point  of  view  adopted  in  this  Manual  is 
tbat  of  tbe  school  of  Idealisn — i,  e.  the  school  founded 

r.ai,.yi.,GtX)glc 


by  Kant  and  developed  by  Hegel,  Greea,  and  others. 
In  this  respect  the  present  Text-book  is  similar  to 
two  other  treatises  which  appeared  a  little  before  it — 
Dewey's  Outlines  of  a  Critical  Theory  ef  Ethia,  and  Muir- 
head's  Elements  ef  Ethics.'  If  these  books  had  been 
published  before  this  one  was  arranged  for,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  never  have  been  undertaken.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  plead  that  the  subject  is  handled  in  this  work  in 
a  way  slightly  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  taken  up 
by  either  c^  the  other  two,  and  that  it  may  consequently 
in  some  respects  satisfy  a  want  which  neither  of  them 
fully  meets.  I  hope,  however,  that  readers  of  my  book 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  consult  the  other  two  also.  Where 
there  is  a  general  harmony  of  point  of  view,  a  compari- 
son of  the  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  different 
writers  on  points  of  detail  is  often  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student.  I  think  it  would  be  especially  useful  for 
readers  of  this  book,  who  have  time  to  spare,  to  compare 
it  in  this  way  with  Muirhead's  f/miM/j  ef  Ethics,  The 
latter  work  is  designed  for  a  slightly  different  purpose ; 
and  at  many  points  it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  very  use- 
ful supplement  to  the  present  treatise  by  presenting  the 
same  general  ideas  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  For 
the  convenience  of  students  who  may  use  it  in  this  way, 
I  have  inserted  frequent  references  to  Mr.  Muirhead's 
book,  and  have  indicated  the  main  points  of  divergence. 

'  Other  two  books  which  have  sioce  appesued — Profeaaor  Jimea 
Seth'a  Smdy  ef  Elhkal  Prineiflti  and  Mr.  C.  F.  D'Arcy'a  Short 
Study  e/EthUi — are  also  written  from  a  point  of  view  which  ia  to  a 
large  extent  limilar.  In  both  of  these  books  there  to  a  good  deal  of 
space  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  basis;  but  in 
neither  case  does  the  discussion  appear  satisfactory.  On  the  whole 
I  have  thought  It  best  to  leave  sach  discusaons  to  works  that  are  ex- 
pressly metaphydcat  in  cbanct«r- 
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PREFACE.  vli 

Hy  obligadODS  to  the  leading  exponents  of  the  science 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  need  not  be  specially  ac- 
knowledged. In  panicular,  how  much  I  owe  to  Dr. 
Edward  Caird  will  probably  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  writings  and  teaching.  I  must,  how- 
ever, make  some  more  particular  acknowledgment  of  the 
assistance  I  have  received  at  various  points  from  several 
friends  and  critics. 

The  proofs  ot  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  the  first,  have 
been  read  by  Mrs.  Gilliland  Husband,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  her  for  many  highly  suggestive  criticisms.  Mr.  James 
Welton  also  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition,  and 
Mr.  Stout  has  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  present  edition ; 
and  from  both  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  received  valu- 
able assistance.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander for  some  useful  criticisms ;  and,  on  smaller  points, 
to  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan,  Professor  Sully,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Kenwood,  Mr.  J.  A,  Clarke,  and  others.  The  published 
criticisms  by  Dr.  Bosanquet,  Professor  Ritchie,  Mr.  Muir- 
head.  Miss  E.  £.  C.  Jones,  and  others  have  been  very 
helpfuL  The  index  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Holman ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
edition  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Trotter,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lie, Cambridge,  who  has  also  given  me  much  help  in 
verifying  references. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  been 
using  the  previous  editions,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  principal  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  present  one.  An  eSort  has  been  made,  in  the  first 
place,  to  render  the  method  of  treatment  more  systematic. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  work  has  been  divided  into  five 
parts.  Of  these.  Book  III.  is  the  part  that  has  been  most 
•lightly  altered.  The  only  changes  in  this  consist  in  , 
'■I .Cotwli 


viii  PREFACE. 

Insigniftcant  modifications  of  detail.  The  CoNCLUDHfO 
Chapter  hu  to  do  duty  for  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
former  editions,  and  has  undei^ne  considerable  transfor- 
mation. The  references  to  Art  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted,  while  the  references  to  Metaphysics  have  been 
made  a  good  deal  more  definite.  In  the  Introduction 
some  further  remarks  have  been  added  on  the  divisions 
into  which  the  treatment  of  Ethics  naturally  falls,  and 
the  statements  about  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  practical 
life  have  been  considerably  modified.  I  have  found  that 
what  I  said  on  this  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  misun- 
derstood ;  and  the  misunderstanding  seemed  to  be  due  to 
want  of  clearness  in  my  exposition,  especially  in  the  first 
chapter,  I  have,  accordingly,  added  a  good  deal  more  in 
the  way  of  explanation  in  this  chapter,  and  have  removed 
some  passages  about  the  general  nature  of  moral  law, 
which  seemed  specially  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and 
have  inserted  them  in  Book  II.,  Chap.  III.,  where  they 
are  perhaps  more  in  place.  I  have  also  added  a  chapter 
at  the  end  of  fiook  II.,  dealing  with  the  general  subject 
of  the  bearing  of  Theory  on  Practice.  I  hope  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  removing  the  impression,  which 
appears  to  have  been  created  in  some  minds,  that  I  thought 
it  to  be  the  business  of  ethical  science  to  construct  the 
moral  life  in  vacuo.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  fur- 
ther from  my  Intention;  and,  if  I  have  overestimated 
the  practical  significance  of  phiIosopl)ical  reflection,  I 
have  at  least  not  forgotten  either  the  dictum  of  Hegel ' 

■  »  Philosophj,  u  the  thought  of  the  world,  do«3  not  appear  until 
reaUty  has  completed  Iti  fonnative  process,  and  made  itself  readjr. . . , 
When  philosophy  paints  its  grey  in  grey,  one  form  of  life  has  be- 
come old,  and  by  such  painting  it  cannot  be  rejuvenated,  but  only 
known.    The  owl  of  Minerva  takes  its  flight  only  when  the  shades 
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PREFACE.  Ix 

or  the  eplgr&ni  of  Bradley,'  or  the  gibe  of  Schiller,*  I  do 
not  hold,  with  Coleridge,  that "  the  only  kind  of  common 
sense  worth  having  is  thatwhichU  basedon  Meta^riiysics ; " 
but  I  do  certainly  believe  that  there  is  not  much  value  in 
any  kind  of  common  sense  that  cannot  be  vindicated 
by  philosophical  reflection ;  and  I  think  that,  when  it  is 
thus  vindicated,  it  is  at  the  same  time  enlightened. 

The  most  considerable  alterations,  however,  occur  !n 
Book  I.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  add  a  good  deal 
of  new  material  on  the  development  of  the  moral  life  and 
of  the  moral  judgment.  It  may  be  held  that  these  sub- 
jects belong  more  properly  to  Sociology  and  Psychology 
than  to  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense ;  but  I  have  found  that 
their  absence  is  a  more  serious  defect  than  their  presence. 
I  have  also  added,  at  the  beginning  of  Book  II.,  a  short 
historical  account  of  the  leading  points  of  view  in  ethical 
theory. 

University  Colligb,  Cakdifp, 
May,  1897. 
o<  night  ajB  gathering."     Preface  to  the  RtektsfhUosopkie.     As  « 
counterblast   to   this,  it  majr  be  remarked,  however,  that  aeveral 
(hinp  aeem  to  have  been  rejuvenated  by  Hegel  himself. 

'  "  Metaphysics  li  the  finding  of  bad  reasons  for  what  we  believe 
upon  instinct-"    Preface  to  Appeiranee  and  Riality.    Bat  are  the 
reasoni  always  "  bad."  and  arc  they  always  "  for  "  ? 
■  "  Doch  wdl,  was  ein  Professor  apiicbt, 
Nicbt  gleich  zu  Allen  drioget. 
So  Ubt  Natur  die  Mutterpflicht 
Und  sorgt,  dass  nie  die  Kette  brlcht, 
Und  dass  der  Reif  nie  apringet. 
Einstweilen,  tna  den  Bau  der  Welt 
PhSoiophie  laMmmenhilt, 
.  Eibilt  tU  das  Gelrieb« 
Dorch  Hunger  and  durch  Uebe."— Z^m  WritatUm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THK   SCOPS  OF  ETHICS. 

5  1.  Dkfinitioit.  The  Science  of  the  Meat  in  Con- 
duct.— Ethics  is  the  science  of  Conduct  It  considers 
the  actions  of  human  beings  with  reference  to  their 
Tightness  or  wrongness,  their  tendency  to  good  or  to 
evii.  The  name  "  Ethics  "  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
rd  TJSud.  This  ag;ain  comes  from  SjOot,  meaning  char- 
acter; and  this  is  connected  with  iSot,  custom  or 
habit.  Similarly,  the  term  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  which 
means  the  same  thing  as  Ethics,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  mores,  meaning  habits  or  customs.  Ethics, 
then,  we  may  say,  discusses  men's  habits  and  cus- 
toms, OT  in  other  words  their  characters,  the  principles 
on  which  they  habitually  act,  and  considers  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  these 
principles,  the  good  or  evil  of  these  habits.  These 
terms,  however,  "Right"  and  "Good,"  seem  to  re- 
quire a  little  explanation. 

(a)  Righl.  The  term  "Right"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  rectus,  meaning  "straight"  or  "according  to 
rule."  The  Greek  word  corresponding  to  it  is  Slxatov, 
which    also  meant   originally    "according   to  rultf^k 
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When  wc  say,  then,  that  conduct  Is  right,  we  mean 
primarily  that  it  U  according.tD  rule.  Rules,  however, 
have  reference  to  some  result  to  be  achieved  by  them  ; 
and  it  is  tliis  fact  that  is  indicated  by  the  second  term, 
"Good." 

(*)  Gootf.  The  term  "Good"  is  connected  with  the 
German  gvi,  and  contains  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
i^Bdt.  A  thing  is  generally  said  to  be  good  when  it 
is  valuable  for  some  end.  Thus,  particular  kinds  of 
medicine  are  said  to  be  good  for  this  or  that  complaint 
Similarly,  when  we  speak  of  conduct  as  good,  we  may 
mean  that  it  is  serviceable  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view.'  It  should  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that 
the  term  "good  "  is  also  used  (perhaps  even  more  fre- 
quently) to  signify  not  something  which  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  but  something  which  is  itself  taken  as  an  end. 
Thus  the  summum  bonum,  or  supreme  good,  means  the 
supreme  end  at  which  we  aim. 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  tKe  science  of  Ethics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  rightness  or  goodness  of  human  con- 
duct, we  mean  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  serviceableness  of  our  conduct  for  some  end 
at  vehich  we  aim,  and  with  the  rules  by  which  our 
conduct  is  to  be  directed  in  order  that  this  end  may  be 
attained.*  But  if  we  are  to  consider  the  serviceable- 
ness of  our  actions  to  an  end,  and  the  rules  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  attained,  it  Is  evident  that  we  must 
have  some  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  end  it- 
self    Now  there  are  many  ends  to  which  our  actions 

>  Cf.  Uiurtiead'B  Elements  of  Blhia,  p.  6^  Alsot  Spencer'a  Data  i^ 
EOiks,  chap.  iiL 

■This  statement  must  be  regarded  as  provisional.  It  IstOKma 
extent  modified  by  the  following  paragrapha,  (    iHJoli' 
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ma7  be  directed,  e.  g.  the  building  of  a  house,  the  writ- 
ing of  a  boolc,  the  passing  of  an  examination,  and  so 
on.  But  since  Ethics  is  the  science  of  Conduct  as  a 
whole,  and  not  of  any  particular  kinds  of  Conduct,  it 
is  not  any  of  these  special  ends  that  it  sets  itself  to 
consider,  but  the  supreme  or  ultimate  end  to  which 
our  whole  lives  are  directed.  This  end  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Summum  Bonum  or  Supreme  Good. 
Now  it  is  no  doubt  open  to  question  at  the  outset, 
whether  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  one  supreme  end 
in  human  life.  Men  aim  at  various  objects.  Some 
desire  wealth;  others,  independence;  others,  power. 
Some  are  eager  for  fame ;  others,  for  knowledge ; 
others,  for  love ;  and  some  again  find  their  highest 
good  in  loving  and  serving  others. '  Some  are  fond  of 
excitement;  others,  of  peace.  Some  fill  their  lives 
with  many-sided  interests — art  and  science,  and  the 
development  of  social  and  political  institutions ;  others 
are  tempted  to  regard  all  these  as  vanity,  and  some- 
times even,  turning  from  them  all  in  disgust,  to  believe 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  would  be  to  die  and  be  at 
rest;*  while  others  again  fix  their  highest  hopes  on  a 
life  beyond  death,  to  be  perfected  in  a  better  world 
than  this.  But  a  little  consideration  serves  to  show 
that  many  of  these  ends  cannot  be  regarded  as  ulti- 

1 "  Thia  ]a  shown  by  (he  delight  tbat  mothers  taJce  in  loving ;  for 
some  ^ve  their  chiJdren  to  others  to  rear,  and  love  them  since  they 
Imow  them,  but  do  not  look  Tor  love  in  retom,  i(  it  be  impossible  la 
have  both,  bdng  content  to  see  their  children  doing  well,  and  loving 
them,  thongh  they  receive  from  them,  in  their  ignorance,  nothing  of 
what  is  due  to  a  mother.'— Aristotle's  Elhia,  VIII.  viii.  3. 

•  See,  for  Instance,  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  LXVL— "Tired  with  all 
these,  for  restful  death  I  ay,'  Sc,  and  ^.  Byron  and  the  modem 
Pessimists,  passim,  -.  , 

r..ai,.,..i.,CjtH)^IC 
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mate.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  question  those  who 
are  seeking  for  wealth  or  independence  or  power,  we 
should  gfenerally  Qnd  that  they  would  explain  their 
desire  for  these  objects  by  enumerating  the  advantages 
which  the  attainment  of  the  desired  objects  would 
bring.  The  possibility  of  such  an  explanation  proves 
that  these  objects  are  not  regarded  as  uHimate  ends  by 
those  who  pursue  them,  but  are  desired  for  the  sake  of 
something  else.  Still,  we  hardly  seem  to  be  justified 
in  starting  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  any  one 
ultimate  end  in  human  life.  The  question  whether 
any  such  end  can  be  discovered  is  rather  one  that 
must  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  study.  What 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  assume  is  simply  that  there  is 
some  ideal  in  life,  i.  e.  that  there  is  some  standard  of 
judgment  by  reference  to  which  we  are  able  to  say 
that  one  form  of  conduct  is  better  than  another.  What 
the  nature  of  this  ideal  or  standard  is — whether  it  has 
reference  to  a  single  ultimate  end,  to  a  set  of  rules 
imposed  upon  us  by  some  authority,  to  an  ideal  type 
of  human  life  which  we  are  somehow  enabled  to  form 
for  ourselres,  or  in  what  other  possible  way  it  is  deter- 
mined— we  must  endeavour  to  discover  as  we  go  on. 
In  the  meantime  it  seems  sufficient  to  define  Ethics  as 
the  science  of  the  ideal  involved  in  human  life.' 

§  %.  The  Nature  of  Ethics.  //  is  a  Normative  Sci- 
ence.— The  fact  that  Ethics  is  concerned  with  an  end 
or  ideal  or  standard  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  most  other  sciences.      Most  sciences  are  con- 

1  On  the  general  nature  of  the  science  oC  Ethics,  the  reader  may 
consult  Sidgwick'g  History  of  Ethics,  Chap.  1.  ;  Muirhead's  EUmenii 
of  Ethics,  Book  I. ;  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  Introduction ;  and 
Sidgwicfa  Melhcdi  of  Ethics,  Book  I.,  Chap.  L  /  -  i 
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cemed  with  certain  uniformities  of  our  experience — 
with  the  ways  in  which  certain  classes  of  objects  (such 
as  rocks  or  plants)  are  found  to  exist,  or  with  the  ways 
in  which  certain  classes  of  events  (such  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound  or  electricity)  are  found  to  occur. 
Such  sciences  have  no  direct  reference  to  any  end  that 
is  to  be  achieved  or  to  any  ideal  by  reference  to  which 
the  facts  are  judged.  The  knowledge  which  they  com- 
municate may,  indeed,  be  useful  for  certain  purposes. 
A  knowledge  about  rocks  is  useful  for  those  who  wish 
to  build  houses  or  to  sink  mines.  A  knowledge  about 
electricity  is  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  protect  their 
buildings  or  to  form  telegraphic  communications.  But 
t'ne  truth  of  the  sciences  that  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  these  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  ends  which  they 
may  thus  be  made  to  subserve.  Knowledge  about 
the  nebulee  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy as  knowledge  about  the  solar  system,  though  the 
latter  can  be  directly  turned  to  account  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  while  the  former  has  no  direct  practical 
utility.  The  science  of  Ethics,  then,  is  distinguished 
from  the  natural  sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  direct 
reference  to  an  end  that  men  desire  to  attain,  or  a 
type  to  which  they  wish  to  approximate. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  science,  however, 
which  has  such  a  reference.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  whole  class  of  sciences  of  this  character.  These  are 
commonly  called  the  normaiwe  sciences — i.  e.  the  sci- 
ences that  lay  down  rules  or  laws  or,  more  strictly, 
that  seek  to  define  a  standard  or  ideal  with  reference 
to  which  rules  or  laws  may  be  formulated.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  science  ©f  medicine  (('.  e.  Hygienics), 
^Which  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  , 
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health  and  disease,  and  with  the  rules  to  be  observed 
for  the  attainment  of  health,  or  for  the  avoidance  and 
removal  of  disease  ;  the  science  of  architecture,  which 
deals  with  the  types  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  their  stability,  convenience,  and  beauty ;  the  sci- 
ence of  navigation,  which  deals  with  the  aims  and 
principles  involved  in  the  management  of  ships  ;  the 
science  of  rhetoric,  which  deals  with  the  principles  of 
persuasiveness  and  beauty  of  style ;  the  science  of 
logic,  which  deals  with  the  conditions  of  correct  think- 
ing. Most  of  these  sciences  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
being  partly  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  facts,  and 
partly  with  the  deSnition  of  ends  or  ideals  and  with 
the  statement  of  rules  to  be  observed  for  the  at- 
tainment of  them.  Thus  the  science  of  medicine 
deals  with  the  facts  of  disease  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  health,  and  the  science  of 
architecture  discusses  the  ways  in  which  buildings 
have  been  constructed  at  various  periods  of  man's 
history,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  buildings  should  be  constructed.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  these  two  sides  of  a  science  are  so  evenly 
balanced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  ought 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  or  a  normative 
science.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  regard  to 
political  economy.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  is  possible 
to  separate  the  two  sides  of  the  science,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  forming  in  reality  two  distinct,  though 
closely  connected,  sciences. 

In  the  case  of  Ethics,  the  normative  side  is  by  far 
the  more  important ;  but  the  other  side  is  not  entirely 
absent    There  are  ethical  facts  as  well  as  ettucal  laws 
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and  ideals.  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  Thug;8,  who  are 
said  to  regard  murder  aa  a  supreme  duty,  constitute  aa 
important  fact  in  the  moral  life  of  a  certain  section  of 
mankind ;  but  no  scientific  system  of  ethics  is  ever 
likely  to  include  such  a  duty  in  its  statement  of  the 
moral  ideal,  any  more  than  a  system  of  medicine  is 
likely  to  express  approval  of  extensive  indulgence  in 
alcohol  or  tight  lacing.  This  is  no  doubt  a  somewhat 
extreme  case;  but  there  are  in  every  community 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  moral  sense  which  are  in 
reality  quite  analogous.  Thus,  much  of  the  conduct 
which  is  regarded  as  fine  and  noble  in  a  modem 
Englishman,  would  probably  have  seemed  almost 
unintelligible  to  a  cultivated  Athenian  or  to  a  devout 
Jew  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  much  of  the  conduct 
that  one  of  the  latter  would  have  praised,  would  seem 
to  the  modern  Englishman  to  lack  delicacy  or  human- 
ity. Now,  some  of  the  differences  which  occur  in  the 
moral  codes  of  different  peoples  are  not  without  mean- 
ing even  for  the  student  of  the  moral  ideal.  A  reflective 
moralist,  to  whatever  school  of  thought  he  might  belong, 
would  not  approve  of  quite  the  same  conduct  under  a!l 
conditions  of  life,  anymore  than  a  thoughtful  physician 
would  prescribe  the  same  regimen  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Canada  as  to  an  inhabitant  of  India.  Different  circum- 
stances bring  different  obligations ;  and  in  the  general 
progress  of  history,  there  is  a  progress  in  the  nature  of 
the  duties  that  are  imposed  on  men.     As  Lowell  says — 

"  New  octasioiM  teach  new  duties  1 
Time  nuUcea  andeot  good  uncouth." 

Even  the  strictest  of  moralists,  therefore,  might  admit 
differences  in   ethical  codes  at  different   times,  andi 
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places.  But  the  differences  which  we  actually  find  are 
not  all  of  this  nature.  No  system  of  medicine  would 
commend  opium  and  crushed  feet ;  and  no  system  of 
ethics  would  regard  with  equal  approval  the  Code  of 
Honour,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  But  all  these  are  ethical /acts,  and  have  an 
equal  right  to  be  chronicled  as  such,  though  they  have 
not  an  equal  right  to  be  approved.  There  is  a  marked 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  science  which  deals 
with  the /iic/s  of  the  moral  life  and  that  which  deals 
with  the  rules  and  ideals  of  the  moral  life.  The  former 
science  Is  a  part  of  that  wider  science  which  deals  with 
the  general  structure  of  societies — the  science  which  is 
usually  known  as  Sociology,  The  latter  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  Ethics  is 
more  strictly  appropriated ;  and  it  is  with  it  alone,  or 
at  least  mainly,  that  we  shall  be  concerned  in  the 
present  work.  The  former  is  a  natural  or  positive 
science ;  the  latter  is  a  normative  science.  But,  of 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  touching  on  the  former. 

§  3.  Ethics  not  a  Practical  SaENCE, — There  is, 
however,  still  another  distinction  which  it  is  important 
to  draw.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sciences  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  as  normative  are  not  all 
of  quite  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them  are  definitely 
concerned  with  the  consideration  of  the  means  required 
for  the  realisation  of  certain  assignable  ends,  while 
others  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  ends  or  ideals  involved  in  certain  forms  of 
activity.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  confine  the  term 
"normative"  to  the  latter  kind  of  science,  while  the 
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tical."  Medicine  (Hygienics)  is  a  practical  science, 
rather  than  a  normative  one,  since  its  aim  is  not  so 
much  that  of  understanding  the  ideal  of  health '  as 
that  of  ascertaining  the  means  by  which  health  may 
be  best  produced.  New,  the  science  of  Ethics  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  practical  science  in  this 
sense.  It  is  generally  so  regarded  by  those  writerr 
who  think  that  it  is  possible  to  formulate  some  one 
simple  end  at  which  human  beings  ought  to  aim  as  the 
summum  bonum.  Thus,  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Utilitarian  school  regards  the  attainment  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  conceives  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Ethics  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  end  may 
be  attained,  just  as  the  scientific  student  of  public 
health  may  consider  the  best  means  for  preventing  the 
Spread  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  extent  to  which, 
if  at  all,  it  is  possible  to  treat  Ethics  in  this  way,  will 
have  to  be  considered  at  a  later  stage,  after  we  have 
discussed  the  different  views  that  may  be  taken  of  the 
nature  of  the  moral  ideal  We  shall  then  see  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  moral  life  cannot  be  regarded  as 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  any  one  simple 
result,  and  that  consequently  the  means  of  attaining 
the  moral  ideal  cannot  be  formulated  in  any  definite  set 
of  rules.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  science  of 
Ethics  cannot  properly  be  described  as  practical  It 
must  content  itself  with  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  ideal,  and  must  not  hope  to  formulate  rules  for  its 
attainment  Hence  most  writers  on  Ethics  have  pre- 
ferred to  treat  it  as  a  purelyspeculative,  rather  than  as 
a  practical  science.  This  is  probably  the  best  view  to 
>  Perhaps  this  i»  more  property  the  [unction  of  Physiology.  ^ 
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take.  At  any  rale,  it  is  Important  to  obseire  that  the 
description  of  Ethics  as  "  normatiye  "  does  not  involve 
the  view  that  it  has  any  direct  bearing  on  practice.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  normative  science  to  define  an 
ideal,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for  Its  att^nroeni  v^the- 
tics,  for  instance,  is  a  normative  science,  concerned 
with  the  standard  of  Beauty  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  its 
business  to  inquire  how  Beauty  is  produced.  So  with 
Ethics.  It  discusses  the  ideal  of  goodness  or  rightness, 
and  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  means  by  which 
this  ideal  may  be  realised. 

Ethics,  then,  though  a  normative  science,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  practical  science. ' 

§  ^  Ethics  not  ah  Akt.  If  Ethics  Is  not  strictly  to 
be  classed  as  a  practical  science,  it  ought  still  less  to 
be  described  as  an  art  Yet  the  question  has  sometimes 
been  raised,  with  regard  both  to  Logic  and  to  Ethics, 
whether  both  these  departments  of  study  are  not  rather 
of  the  nature  of  arts  than  of  sciences,*  since  they  have 
both  a  certain  reference  to  practice.  Logic  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Art  of  Thinking,*  and  though 
Ethics  has  perhaps  never  been  described  as  the  Art  of 
Conduct,  yet  it  has  often  been  treated  as  if  it  were  di- 
rectly concerned  with  that  art.  Now,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  an  art  of 
thinking  or  of  an  art  of  conduct  at  all.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  we  shall  shortly  return.  But  at  any  rate 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  it  is  best  to  treat 

1  The  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  practice 
is  discussed  below.  Book  II.,  chap.  tU.  All  the  statements  nude  in 
the  preeent  chapter  must  be  regarded  as  provisional 
•  Cf.  Welton's  Manual  of  Logic,  vol  1.  p.  iz 
'  This  was,  in  particular,  tbe  title  of  the  Pattloyai  logic 
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both  Lo£fic  and  Ethics  as  having  no  direct  bearing  upon 
these  arts.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  view  tliat  these  sciences 
are  of  the  nature  of  arts. 

In  the  case  of  every  practical  science,  the  question  is 
apt  to  present  itself,  whether  we  are  really  concerned 
with  a  science  at  all  or  rather  with  an  art  And  the 
answer  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  insist  on  drawing  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  a  science  and  an  art,  a  practical 
science  must  he  regarded  as  lying  midway  between 
them.  A  science,  it  is  said,  teaches  us  to  know,  and  an^ 
art  to  dO/*  hut  a  practical  science  teaches  ua  la  Jtnow 
how  to  do.  Since,  however,  such  a  science  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  communication  of  knowledge,  it  is 
more  properly  to  be  described  as  a  science  than  as  an 
art ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  science  that  has  a  very  direct 
relation  to  a  corresponding  art  There  is  scarcely  any 
art  that  is  not  indirectly  related  to  a  great  number  of 
different  sciences.  The  art  of  painting,  for  instance, 
may  derive  useful  lessons  from  the  sciences  of  optics, 
anatomy,  botany,  geology,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  art  of  navigation,  in  like  manner,  is  much 
aided  by  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  magnetism, 
acoustics,  hydrostatics,  and  many  more.  But  such 
relationships  are  comparatively  indirect.  The  depend- 
ence of  an  art  upon  its  corresponding  practical  science 
is  of  a  very  much  closer  character.  The  art  of  rhetoric 
is  a  direct  application  of  the  science  of  rhetoric,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  such  science;  and  the  art  of  fencing,  of 
the  science  of  fencing.  Indeed,  if  a  practical  science 
could  be  completely  worked  out  into  all  its  details,  the 

iC^Jevons'a  EUmentary  Loffc.  p.  7;  Weltoo's  Manual  of  Lo^^i 
1  Jl  L  p.  !3i  Uill'B  Lo^  Introductioa  d 
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art  corresponding  to  it  would  contain  nothinff  which  is 
not  Included  in  the  science.  Perhaps  this  is  the  case 
with  such  an  art  as  that  of  fencing.  Still,  even  here  the 
science  and  the  art  are  clearly  distinguishable.  A  man 
may  be  quite  familiar  with  the  science,  and  yet  not  be 
skilled  in  the  art ;  and  vice  versa.  But  in  most  cases 
the  distinction  is  even  more  marked  than  this  :  for  the 
art  usually  includes  a  great  deal  that  we  are  not  able 
to  reduce  to  science  at  all  Indeed,  some  arts  are  so 
entirely  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
»knack  or  dexterity,  or  ofa  pecuUarkind  of  genius,  thait 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  science  corre- 
sponding to  them  at  alL  Thus,  for  example,  there  is 
no  science  of  cookery,  there  is  no  science  of  sleight- 
of-hand,  there  is  no  science  of  making  jokes,  and  there 
is  no  science  of  poetry.' 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  conduct,  as 
well  aa  thinking,  may  be  said  to  be  an  art.»  Both  of 
these  are  activities  presupposing  certain  natural  gifts, 
proceeding  upon  certain  principles,  and  made  perfect 
by  practice.  But  such  an  art  as  either  of  these  seems 
clearly  to  be  one  that  cannot  be  subjected  to  exact 
scientific  treatment.  Men  of  moral  genius  and  large 
experience  of  life  may  communicate  the  fruits  of  their 

>  Poetry  used  to  be  known  as  "the  gay  science  ;'  but  the  word 
"science' is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "art"  The  failure  to  distin- 
guish t>etween  these  two  terms  has  ^ven  rise  to  much  coofusion. 
Thus,  when  Carlyle  called  political  economy  "the  dismal  scienoe,' 
he  meant  to  contrast  it  with  poetry.  But  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised that  political  economyisasdencein  the  stricter  sense,  though 
partly  a  practical  science,  and  is  not  to  be  classed  with  arts  like 
poetry. 

*  A  recent  book  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Jackson,  is  en- 
HfXeA  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Aril  haUhli  reminds  one  somewhat  of  De 
Quincey's  essay  on  "  Murder  regarded  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.* 
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experience  to  mankind,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  art  of  conduct.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  the  business  of  a  student  of  ethical  science  as  such 
to  be  a  prophet  or  preacher.  Even  if  Ethics  were  In 
the  strict  sense  a  practical  science,  it  could  still  only 
deal  with  the  general  principles  involved  in  human  ac< 
tion.  But  action  itself  is  concerned  with  the  particular, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted  by  general  principles. 
For  the  communication  of  the  art  of  conduct  "ex- 
ample is  better  than  precept,"  and  experience  is  better 
than  either  ;  so  that  even  if  it  were  the  business  of 
Ethics  to  lay  down  precepts  {i.  e.  if  it  were  a  practical 
science),  these  precepts  would  still  not  suffice  for  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  life.  But  as  Ethics  is  a  norma- 
tive, rather  than  a  practical,  science,  it  is  not  even  its 
primary  business  to  lay  down  precepts  at  all,  but  rather 
to  define  the  ideal  involved  in  life.  How  far  the  defini- 
tion of  this  ideal  may  lead  on  to  practical  precepts,  is 
a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

§  K,  Is  THEKE  ANY  Art  of  Conduct? — ^We  may,  how- 
ever, proceed  further,  and  ask  whether  it  is  strictly 
legitimate  to  speak  of  an  Art  of  Conduct  at  all.  A 
little  consideration  suffices  to  show  that  such  a  con- 
ception is  in  the  highest  degree  questionable.  No 
doubt  the  term  Art  may  be  used  in  somewhat  different 
senses.  The  Industrial  Arts  are  not  quite  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Fine  Arts.  The  former  are  directed  to 
the  production  of  objects  useful  for  some  ulterior  end  ; 
whereas  the  objects  produced  by  the  latter  are  rather 
ends  in  themselves.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  a  defi- 
nite product  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Art  to  bring 
forth.  Now  in  the  case  of  morality,  at  least  on  s 
prima/acie  view,  this  is  not  true.     There  is  no  product^' 
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in  this  case,  but  only  an  activity.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  the  activity  is  valued  with  reference  to  a 
certain  ultimate  end,  i.  e.  to  the  summum  bonum.  How 
far  this  is  true,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  course 
of  our  study  ;  but  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  mislead- 
ing at  the  outset  to  think  of  conduct  as  being  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Arts,  whether  Industrial  or  Ex- 
pressive. It  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  following  way. 

(i)  Virtue  exists  only  inactivily. — A  good  painter  is 
one  who  can  paint  beautifully  :  a  good  man  is  not  one 
who  can,  but  one  who  does,  act  rightly.  The  good 
painteris  good  when  he  is  asleep  or  on  a  journey,  or 
when,  for  any  other  reason,  he  is  not  employed  in  his 
art.'  The  good  man  is  not  good  when  asleep  or  on  a 
journey,  unless  when  it  is  good  to  sleep  or  to  go  on  a 
journey.  Goodness  is  not  a  capacity  or  potentiality, 
but  an  activity ;  in  Aristotelian  language,  it  is  not  a 
iuvofiK,  but  an  IvipYsta. 

Ttiis  is  a  simple  point,  and  yet  it  is  a  point  that  pre- 
sented great  difficulty  to  ancient  philosophers.  By 
nothing  perhaps  were  they  so  much  misled  as  by 


1  Cf.  Aristotle's  Eihla,  I.  viii.  9.  Of  course,  we  judge  the  goodness 
ef  a  punter  by  the  work  that  he  does ;  but  the  point  is  that  he  aaj 
cease  to  act  without  ceasing  to  be  a  slalled  artisL  A  good  painter 
may  decide  to  paint  no  more  ;  but  a  good  man  cannot  decide  to  re- 
tire from  the  life  of  viituoua  activity,  or  even  to  take  a  rest  from  it 
There  are  no  holidays  from  virtue.  Charles  Lamb,  Indeed,  has 
■nggested  that  a  leading  element  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  fonns 
of  Comedy  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  free  us  from  the  burden  of 
our  habitual  moral  consciousness.  This  may  be  true ;  but  if  any 
one  were  to  seek  for  a  holiday  by  actually  practising  the  modes  of 
life  depicted  in  these  Comedies,  he  would,  so  far,  have  ceased  (o  bo 
Virtuoua,  1 Ci.HI^>lC 
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the  analt^y  of  virtue  to  the  arts.'  Thus  in  Plato's 
Republic,  Socrates  is  represented  as  arguing  that  if 
justice  consists  in  keeping  property  safe,  the  just  man 
must  be  akiiidof  thief ;  for  the  same  Idnd  of  skill  which 
enables  a  man  to  defend  property,  will  also  enable  him 
to  steal  it  *  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  justice  is  not  a 
kind  of  skill,  but  a  kind  of  actirity.  The  just  man  is 
not  merely  one  who  can,  but  one  who  does,  keep  pro- 
perty safe.  Now  though  the  capacity  of  preserving 
property  may  be  identical  with  the  capacity  of  appro- 
priating it,  the  acl  of  preserving  is  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ac/  of  appropriating.  The  man  who 
knows  precisely  what  the  truth  about  any  matter  is, 
would  undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the  most 
competent  person  to  invent  lies  with  respect  to  the 
same  matter.  Yet  the  truth-speaker  and  the  liar  are 
very  different  persons ;  because  they  are  not  merely 
men  who  possess  particular  kinds  of  capacity,  but  men 
who  act  in  particular  ways.  Often,  indeed,  the  most 
atrocious  liars  have  no  special  capacity  for  the  art. 
And  so  also  it  is  with  other  vices.  "The  Devil,"  it  is 
said,  "is  an  Ass." 

(2)  27ie  Essence  of  Virtue  lies  in  the  IT)"//.— The  man 
who  is  a  bungler  in  any  of  the  particular  arts  may  be 
a  very  worthy  and  well-meaning  person  ;  but  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  will  not  make  him  a  good 
artist  In  the  case  of  virtuous  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Kant  says,i  "  a  good  will  is  good  not  because 

1  This  does  not  apply  to  Aristotle.  See  the  passage  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  note. 

*  Of  coune,  Plato  intended  this  for  a  joke ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  knew  exactly  where  the  fallacy  comes  in. 

*iIetatkysicofMoTals,l.  ,-         ,  Gtxwlc 
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of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness  far 
the  attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  volition,"  "  Even  if  it  should  happen 
that,  owing  to  a  special  disfavour  of  fortune,  or  the 
niggardly  provision  of  a  step-motheriy  nature,  this  will 
should  wholly  lack  power  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
if  with  its  greatest  efib'rts  it  should  yet  achieve  nothing, 
and  there  should  remain  only  the  good  will  (not,  to  be 
sure,  a  mere  wish,  but  the  summoning  of  all  means  in 
our  power),  then,  like  a  jewel,  it  would  still  shine  by 
its  own  light,  as  a  thing  which  has  its  whole  value  in 
itself"  In  like  manner,  Aristotle  says  <  of  a  good  man 
living  in  circumstances  in  which  he  cannot  find  scope 
for  his  highest  virtues,  SiaXaiatti  -ri  xaXov,  "his  nobility 
shines  through."  It  is  tme  that  even  in  the  fine  arts 
purpose  counts  for  something;  and  a  stammering 
utterance  may  be  not  without  a  grace  of  its  own.*  In 
conduct  also,  if  a  man  blunders  entirely,  we  generally 
assume  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  his  purpose — 
that  he  did  not  reflect  sufficiently,  or  did  not  will  the 
good  with  sufficient  intensity.  Still,  the  distinction 
remains,  that  in  art  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  work 
achieved,  whereas  in  morals  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
the  inner  aim.     Or  rather,  in  morals  the  achievement 

1  Ethics,  I.  X.  12 

*Cf.  Biyivninge  Andrea  det  Sarto . — 

"  That  arm  is  wrongly  put— and  there  again — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  tines. 
Its  body,  so  to  spealt :  its  soul  is  right. 
He  means  right— that,  a  child  may  luiderstand' 
Bnt  here  Art  is  being  judged  almost  from  an  ethical,  rather  than 
from  a  purely  ssthetical  point  of  view.    "  He  means  right."  is  not  an 
testhetical  judgment,  (though,  of  course,  the  distinction  between 
'body' and  'ioaV—i.e.  technique  and expreuion— doea  belongto 
Esthetics). 
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cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  inner  activity  by 
which  it  is  brought  about ' 

§6.      Is    THERE    ANY  SciKNCK    OF    CoHDUCT? — The    fact 

that  it  is  somewhat  questionable  to  speak  of  an  Art  of 
Conduct  suggests  a  doubt  whether  tt  is  even  quite 
properto  speak  of  a  Science  of  Conduct  Wegeneraliy 
understand  by  a  science  the  study  of  some  limited 
portion  of  our  experience.  Now  in  dealing  with  morals 
we  are  concerned  rather  with  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
perience from  one  particular  point  of  view,  viz.,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  activity — i.  e.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pursuit  of  ends  or  ideals.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  said  that  "Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  Hfe  ;  "  but 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  purposive  activity, 
conduct  is  the  vjho!e  of  life.  It  is  common  to  dls' 
tinguish  the  pursuit  of  truth  (science)  and  the  pursuit 
of  beauty  (fine  art)  from  the  moral  life  in  the  narrower 
sense ;  but  when  truth  and  beauty  are  regarded  as 
ends  to  be  attained,  the  pursuit  of  them  is  a  kind  of 
conduct ;  and  the.  consideration  of  these  ends,  as  of 
all  others,  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  science  of 
morals.  In  a  sense,  therefore.  Ethics  is  not  a  science 
at  all,  if  by  a  science  we  understand  the  study  of  some 
limited  department  of  human  experience  It  is  rather 
a  part  of  philosophy,  t  «.  a  part  of  the  study  of  ex- 
perience as  a  whole.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  pari  •{ 
philosophy  ;  because  it  considers  the  experience  of  life 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  will  or  activity.  It 
does  not,  except  indirectly,  consider  man  as  knowing 
or  enjoying,  but  as  doing,  »,  e.  pursuing  an  end. 
But  it  considers  man's  whole  activity,  the  entire  nature 

'  This  point  is  more  fully  t>rought  out  in  Book  I.,  chap,  vl 
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of  the  g;ood  which  he  seeks,  and  the  whole  significance 
of  his  acdvitT-  in  seeking  it  For  this  reason  some 
writers  prefer  to  describe  the  subject  as  Moral  Philoso- 
phy or  Ethical  Philosophy,  rather  than  as  the  Science 
of  Ethics.  For  it  is  the  business  of  Philosophy,  rather 
than  of  Science,  to  deal  with  experience  as  a  whole. 
Similarly,  Logic  and  j^thetics,  the  two  sciences  which 
most  closely  resemble  Ethics,  are  rather  philosophical 
than  scientific  But  the  term  Science  may  be  used  in 
a  wide  sense  to  include  the  philosophical  studies  as 
well  as  those  that  are  called  scientific  in  the  narrower 
sense.  In  the  next  chapter  we  must  endeavour  to 
explain  more  definitely  the  place  of  Ethics  among  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge. 

§7.  SuMKART. — ^The  statements  in  this  chapter  are 
intended  to  give  a  general  indication  of  the  nature  of 
ethical  science.  The  student  ought  to  be  warned, 
however,  that  different  writers  regard  the  subject  in 
different  ways.  Some  regard  it  aa  having  a  directly 
practical  aim,  while  others  endeavour  to  treat  it  as  a 
purely  theoretical  science,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
chemistry  or  astronomy  is  purely  theoretical.  I  have 
adopted  a  middle  course,  by  describing  it  as  normative. 
But  the  full  significance  of  this  difference,  as  well  as 
the  grounds  for  adopting  one  or  other  of  these  views, 
can  hardly  become  apparent  to  the  student  until  he  has 
leanied  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  lead- 
ing theories  of  the  moral  standard.  In  fact,  in  studying 
Ethics,  as  in  studying  most  other  subjects  of  any  com- 
plexity,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defi- 
nition of  the  subject  and  the  understanding  of  its  scope 
and  method  come  rather  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning.    With  these  cautions,  however,  the  etudeot  maj 
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perhaps  find  the  remarks  made  in  this  chapter  of  some 

service  as  an  introduction  to  the  study. 

The  main  points  may  be  summed  up  in  this  way : — 
(i)  Ethics  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  Ideal, 

or  with  the  Standard  of  Rightness  and  Wrong^ness,  Good 

and  Evil,  involved  in  Conduct 

(a)  This  science  is  normative,  not  one  of  the  ordinary 

Positive  Sciences. 

(3)  It  is,  however,  not  properly  to  be  described  as  a 
Practical  Science,  though  it  has  a  close  bearing;  upon 
practical  life. 

(4)  Still  less  is  it  to  be  described  as  an  Art 

(5)  It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  an  Art  of  Conduct 
ataU. 

(6)  Some  objection  may  also  be  taken  even  to  the 
term  Science  of  Conduct,  since  the  study  of  the  Ideal 
in  Conduct  is  rather  philosophical  than  scientific 
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Note  on  Posttivb  and  Normativb  Sciences. 

It  majr  be  well  to  warn  the  student,  mote  fully  than  coold  well  be 
done  in  the  text,  that  the  convenient  distinction,  here  adopted,  be- 
tween positive  and  normative  sciences,  is  not  to  be  (alien  as  an  at>. 
solute  one ;  still  less,  as  exhaustive  On  reflection,  the  student  will 
no  doubt  find  that  many  sciences  which  are  essentially  positive  have 
in  them  elements  that  are  of  a  normative  character.  In  illustration 
of  this,  we  might  refer  to  the  saying  of  the  astronotner,  who  was 
questioned  about  the  way  in  which  the  planeta  move  :  "  I  know 
nothing  about  the  way  in  which  the  planets  move ;  I  only  Imow 
how  the  planets  ought  to  move— if  there  arc  any  planets  1  *  This  ia, 
of  course,  a  paradox ;  but  it  may  serve  to  bring  out  the  truth  that 
much  of  what  is  contained  even  in  the  positive  sciences  depends 
on  the  consideration  of  ideal  standards.  Again,  the  student  who 
pursues  the  study  of  metaphysics  will  soon  find  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  even  such  principles  as  the  law  of  causation  may  be 
said,  as  Kant  put  it,  to  be  prescribed  to  nature.  Further,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  even  purely  normative  sciences  may  t>e  said  to  deal 
with  what  is.  Logic  is  said  to  be  concerned  with  correct  thinldng ; 
but  there  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which  it  may  be  held  that  incorrect 
thinking  is  not  thought ;  so  (hat,  from  this  point  of  view,  Lo{^c  may 
be  said  to  be  concerned  with  the  principles  of  thought  as  thought 
Similarly,  it  might  pertiaps  t>e  urged  that  an  object  which  is  not  ap< 
preciated  as  beautiful  is  not  really  appreciated ;  and  that  an  action 
which  is  not  good  is  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  an  action. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  positive  and  normative  sciences  is 
one  that  may  require,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  thrown  aside  as  the 
student  advances.  It  is  one  of  those  convenient  distinctions  (like 
that  between  sense  and  thought,  knowing  and  willing,  matter  and 
spirit,  etc)  which  require  to  be  drawn  at  the  outset,  but  which  may 
I>e  gradually  superseded.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  ordi- 
nary concrete  sciences,  like  botany  or  physiology,'  makcit  their  main 
aim  to  co-ordinate  particular  facts  of  experience,  while  lo^c  and 
ethics  deal  essentially  with  standards  of  judgment  tt  would  ob- 
viously be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  this  to  attempt  any 

'  In  the  case  of  physiology,  this  statement  is  open  to  some  qualifi- 
tration,  in  so  far  as  physiology  makes  it  its  business  to  study  the 
ttormof  action  of  vital  functions.  ^.^      i   GtJOylc 
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cxbausUve  ctuaificatioii  of  the  sdences :  but  perhaps  the  ftdlowing 
lut  may  serve,  roughly,  to  indicate  the  relations  in  which  they 
•land  to  one  another. 

(i)  The  ordinary  concrete  sdences,  e.g.  botany,  biology,  anatomy, 
geology,  ftc.  Of  these  it  ia  on  the  whole  true  to  say  that  they  deal 
with  particular  classes  of  facts,  and  try  lo  co-ordinate  them. 

(i)  The  ordinary  abstract  sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, the  more  theoretical  parts  of  astronomy,  &c  These  sciences  also 
aim  at  the  elucidation  of  facts ;  but,  in  order  to  elucidate  them,  they 
nialce  use  of  hypothetical  constructions,  often  involving  a  reference 
to  ideal  standards— as,  in  mathematics,  the  standard  of  a  perfectly 
■traight  line,  and  the  like.i 

(3)  The  normative  sciences,  such  as  logic,  aesthetics,  ethics,  which 
deal  definitely  rather  with  standards  of  judgment  than  with  parti- 
cular facts. 

(4)  The  practical  sciences,  such  as  medidne,  architecture,  rhetoric, 
Ac,  which  apply  standards  of  judgment  to  the  formulatian  of  prin- 
ciples of  action.  All  normative  sciences  are  capable  of  being  made 
practical  when  they  are  thus  applied. 

Arts,  properly  so  called,  seek  to  carry  out  certain  forms  of  activity 
for  the  production  of  certain  results.  They  depend  on  the  principles 
liud  down  by  the  practical  sdences,  but  generally  depend  on  more 
than  one  of  them. 

It  should  also  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  often  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  single  science  may  include  elements  which,  if 
taken  by  themselves,  would  refer  it  alternately  to  several,  or  perhaps 
an,  of  the  above  classes.  Thus  Political  Economy  ia  a  positive 
science  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  facts  of  commercial  life,  and 
seeks  to  oo-ordinate  them — in  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is  dealt  with 
historically  and  concretely.  It  is,  however,  an  abstract  science,  in 
so  far  as  It  deals  with  hypothetical  conditions,  such  as  that  of  perfectly 
freecompetition,  and  seeks  toshowwhat  would  follow  from  these  con- 
ditions.   It  is  a  normative  science,  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  establish  an 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  student  lo  point  out 
that  the  names  of  the  more  purely  positive  sdences  generally  end 
in  "logy*— geology,  biology,  anthropology,  psychology,  sodology, 
ftc. ;  while  those  of  the  more  at»tract  and  normative  (i.  r.  those 
that  are,  in  some  sense,  concerned  with  standards  or  ideals)  generally 
end  In  "ic"  or  "ics'— mathematics,  mechanics,  logic,  ssthetic^ 
ethics,  ftc    But  this  is  only  roughly  true;    C/,  Oiddings's  PrinafUt 
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Ideal  standard,  such  as  thai  o(  industrialfreedDm,lo  which  the  facta 
of  the  commercial  life  ought  to  conform.  It  is  a  practical  science 
whei)  it  aaes  this  standard  to  guide  the  statesman,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  workman,  or  the  social  reformer.  When,  finally,  these 
various  people  make  use  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense, 
it  becomes  an  art ;  and  the  carrying  of  it  Into  effect  in  this  way  in- 
volves various  other  forms  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  particular  science  in  question.i 

It  thus  appears  that  sciences  cannot  be  quite  sCi  simply  arranged  as 
the  student  might  perliaps  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  statements  in 
the  texL  The  broad  distinction,  however,  twtween  the  positive  and 
the  normative— between  that  in  which  the  ultimate  reference  is  to  a 
particular  class  of  facts,  and  that  in  which  the  ultimate  referenoe  is 
to  an  Ideal  standard,  is  all  that  is  of  special  importance  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  If  the  student  will  bear  in  mind  the  two  sciences  with 
which,  from  his  previous  study,  he  is  probably  most  likely  to  be 
familiar,  Psychology  and  Logic,  he  will  find  in  them  two  very  per- 
fect types  of  the  distinction  in  questioa  Psychology  deals  with  the 
factsoS  consciousness;  Logicdealswiththej^'utar'^  of  correctness, 

1  a.  Keynes's  Scope  and  Method  ofPolilical  Economy,  pp.  34-3& 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THX   RELATION   OP  ETHICS  TO  OTHEK  SCIENCES. 

§1.  GiNKRAL  Statement.  ^From  what  has  already 
been  stated,  it  appears  that  Ethics  is  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  sciences  that  are  called 
philosophic.  Now  the  question  as  to  the  general 
nature  and  divisions  of  philosophic  study  is  to  some 
extent  controversial ;  and  of  course  it  is  beyond  our 
present  scope  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  this 
question ;  but  perhaps  the  student  may  find  the  follow- 
ing statements  helpful  and  not  very  misleading.  He 
may  correct  them  for  himself,  if  necessary,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Philosophy  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  experience  as 
a  whole.  Theparticularsciencesinvestigate  particular 
portions  of  the  content  of  our  experience ;  but  philo- 
sophy seeks  to  understand  the  whole  In  the  light  of  its 
central  principles.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  endeavours  to 
analyze  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  we  know  it.  This  part  of  the 
investigation  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  properly 
described  as  Epistemology.  Next  we  may  go  on  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  various  elements  that  constitute 
our  experience — to  examine,  that  is  to  say,  the  process 
by  which  experience  grows  up  in  the  consciousness  of 
individuals  and  races.  This  is  the  task  of  Psychology. 
IJow,  when  we  thus  examine  our  experience  and  trac«i| 
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its  growth,  it  is  found  that  the  content  which  is  thus 
brought  to  light  consists  partly  of  facts  presented  in 
various  ways  before  our  consciousness  and  partly  of 
ideals.  The  study  of  the  paiT'^cuIar  facts  that  come 
before  our  consciousness  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
particular  sciences  ;  or,  insofarasphilosophyisableto 
deal  with  them,  they  form  the  content  of  what  is  called 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  The  ideals,  again,  which 
emerge  in  our  experience,  are  found  to  be  three  in 
number,  corresponding,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Know- 
ing, the  Feeling,  and  the  Willing  sides  of  our  conscious 
•nature.  They  are  the  ideals  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and 
Goodness.  The  study  of  these  ideals  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  three  sciences  of  Logic,  j^sthetics,  and 
Ethics.  Finally  the  question  arises  with  respect  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  reality  possessed  by  these  various 
elementsin  our  experience.  This  inquiryis  that  which 
is  properly  known  as  Ontology.  The  first  and  the  last 
of  these  departments  of  study — Epistemology  and  Onto- 
logy— tend  to  coalesce ;  and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute what  is  commonly  known  as  Metaphysics,  which 
thus  forms  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  philoso- 
phical sciences. 

From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  Ethics  stands,  along 
with  Logic  and  Esthetics,  midway  between  Psycho- 
logy and  Metaphysics  ;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  foregoing  method  of  stating  the  relation- 
ship, it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  very  close 
connection  between  Ethics  and  each  of  these  two  other 
philosophicalsciences. 

Further  consideration,  however,  reveals  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  to  which  Ethics  is  closely  related.  On 
some  it  is  dependent  for  materials,  to  otbas.it  suopliea 
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assistance.  It  may  be  well  to  try^  to  bring  out  a  little 
more  in  detail  some  of  these  relationships,  though  of 
course  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  them  here  very 
briefly. 

§  2.  Physical  Sciekce  and  Ethics. — The  relation  of 
Physical  Science  to  Ethics  is  but  slight  It  has  some- 
times been  supposed  that  the  question  of  physical 
causation  has  an  important  bearing  on  Ethics.  It  has 
been  thought  that  morality  postulates  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  conflict  between 
this  postulate  and  the  theory  of  the  universal  applica- 
bility of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  This  point  will 
be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  the  mean- 
time it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  supposition  of  such 
a  conflict  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misconception. 

Of  course,  Ethics  is  indirectly  related  to  Physical 
Science,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  physical  laws 
enables  us  to  predict,  more  accurately  and  certainly 
than  we  should  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  what  the  effect 
of  various  kinds  of  conduct  will  be.  But  this  knowl- 
edge affects  only  the  details  of  conduct,  not  the  general 
principles  by  which  our  conduct  is  guided.  A  wise 
man  in  modem  times  will  be  less  afraid  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  stars,  and  more  afraid  of  foul  air  and  impure 
water,  than  a  man  of  similar  wisdom  in  ancient  times ; 
but  the  general  consideration  of  the  question,  what 
kinds  of  things  we  ought  to  fear,  and  what  kinds  we 
ought  not  to  fear,  need  not  be  affected  by  this  differ- 
ence in  detail,  which  is  due  to  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge. Physical  Science  in  short  is  chiefly  useful  to 
Ethics  in  the  way  of  helping  us  to  understand  the 
environment  within  which  the  moral  life  is  passed, 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  moral  life  itself!         G(.H)qIc 
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§  3.  BiOLOOY  AND  Ethics. — The  relation  of  Biology  to 
Ethics  is  much  closer  than  that  of  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
but  is  essentially  of  the  same  indirect  character.  Many 
of  the  most  sacred  of  human  obligations  rest  on  physi- 
ological considerations ;  but  the  general  principles  on 
which  these  obligations  rest  can  be  discussed  without 
anydirect  reference  to  physiological  details,  and  would 
not,  in  their  general  principles,  be  affected  by  any  new 
physiological  discoveries. 

Some  recent  writers,  under  the  influence  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,'  have  represented  the  connection  of 
Biology  with  Ethics  as  being  of  a  much  more  fund- 
amental character  than  that  which  has  now  been  in- 
dicated. It  has  been  thought  that  the  criterion  of  good 
or  bad  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  life  or  the  reverse ;  and  that, 
consequently,  we  may  speak  of  good  or  bad  conduct 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  in  quite  the  same  sense  as 
in  man.  This  is  a  view  to  which  some  reference  will 
have  to  be  made  at  a  later  stage.  In  the  meantime  it 
seems  sufficient  to  say  that  conduct,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  Ethics,  has  no  meaning  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  a  being  who  has  a  rational  will ; 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  being,  the  development 
of  life  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  end.  Conse- 
quently, Biology  does  not  appear  to  have  any  direct 
bearing  upon  Ethics.*  The  study  of  animal  life,  how- 
ever, does  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  consciousness ;  but  it  does  this  only 

1  See  especially  Spencer's  Principles  of  Elkics. 

■  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  attribute  some  form  o(  self-canBcIous. 
tiess  to  the  lower  animals  that  we  are  entitled  to  speak  oC  "sub- 
human *  Ethics.  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  oj  Ethia,  p.  31%  note,  and 
■ee  tielgw,  Book  L,  chap,  iii.,  §  3.  ,  -  1 

r..ai,.,..i.,CjtX)glC 
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in  80  far  as  animal  life  is  studied  from  the  psychological, 
not  from  the  purely  biological,  point  of  view. 

§  i.  PsTCHotOGT  AND  Ethics. — The  relation  of  Psy- 
chology to  Ethics  is  much  closer  and  more  important 
At  the  same  time,  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.  As  Logic  deals 
with  the  correctness  of  thought,  so  Ethics  deals  with 
the  correctness  of  conduct.  Neither  of  them  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  think 
or  to  act  correctly.  Still,  the  processes  of  feeling,  de- 
siring, and  willing  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  student 
of  Ethics;  any  more  than  the  processes  of  general- 
izing, judging,  and  reasoning  can  be  ignored  by  the 
student  of  Ix^ic  ;  and  the  consideration  of  all  these 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  psychologist.  Psycho- 
logy, in  fact,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  indicate,  leads 
up  to  ethics,  as  it  leads  up  to  Logic  and  .Esthetics. 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  is  another  im- 
portant point  to  be  noticed,  to  which  reference  has  not 
yet  been  made.  Human  conduct,  as  we  shall  find 
more  and  more,  has  a  social  reference.  Most  of  our 
actions  derive  their  moral  significance  very  largely  from 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men.  Now  Psychology,  as 
commonly  studied,  has  but  little  bearing  on  this.  Psy- 
chology, as  a  rule,  deals  mainly  with  the  growth  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  and  only  refers  indirectly  to 
the  facts  of  social  relationship.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  study  the  process  of  mental  development  from 
a  more  social  point  of  view.  The  study  of  language, 
for  instance,  the  study  of  the  customs  of  savage  peoples, 
the  study  of  the  growth  of  institutions,  etc,  throw 
light  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
nund  in  relation  to  its  social  environment     The  term  o 
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Sociology  has  been  used  to  denote,  in  a  comprehensive 
way,  the  study  of  such  social  phenomena  ;  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Ethics,  this  study  of  the  facts  of 
mind  in  relation  to  society  has  a  more  direct  interest 
than  purely  individual  Psychology. 

§5.  Logic,  j^stuetics,  and  Ethics. — These  three 
sciences,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  are  essen- 
tially cognate.  They  are  all  normative,  not  positive  : 
they  are  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  not  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  facts  and  relations  between  facts,  but  with 
the  discussion  of  standards.  Logic  studies  the  standard 
of  Truth.  It  is  concerned  with  the  vatidi/y  of  various 
processes  of  thought.  .^Ssthetics  and  Ethics,  again,  may 
besaid  to  be  concerned  with  value  or  worth,  .Esthetics 
considers  the  standard  of  Beauty,  or  as  we  may  perhaps 
say,  worth  for  feeling.  Ethics  considers  the  standard 
of  goodness,  i'.  «.  value  or  worth  from  the  point  of 
view  of  action — valour,  as  we  might  put  it  Validily, 
Value,  Valour,  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  three  sciences ;  but  this  of  course  is  something  of  a 
play  on  words.  At  any  rate  they  are  very  closely  re- 
lated to  one  other.  Ethics  might  almost  be  described 
as  the  Logic  of  conduct — i.  e.  it  considers  the  condi- 
tions of  the  consistency  of  conduct  with  the  ideal  ■  in- 
>  As  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  use  this  term  Ideal,  and 
shall  have  to  use  it  frequently  in  the  sequel,  it  may  be  well  to  enter 
a  caution  at  this  point  against  a  misconception  to  which  it  is  liable. 
An  Ideal  means  a  type,  model,  or  standard ;  and  that  which  is  ideal 
is  that  which  is  normal,  that  which  conforms  to  its  type  or  standard. 
The  adjective  "ideal,"  however,  corTesf>onda  to  the  two  nouns 
"  Idea  *  and  "  Ideal,"  and  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  its  use.  As 
corresponding  to  "idea"  (in  the  sense  made  current  in  English  by 
Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume)  it  is  apt  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
that  which  is  merely  fancied,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
exists  in  fact    (The  more  correct  ptiilosophical  use,  in  tliis  sense,  is 
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volved  in  it,  just  as  Logic  considers  the  conditions  of 
the  consistency  of  thought  with  the  standards  that  it 
Implies.  Again,  the  study  of  the  Good  is  also  closely 
related  to  the  study  of  the  Beautiful.  Indeed,  so  close 
is  the  connection  between  the  two  conceptions  that 
the  Greeks  used  the  same  word,  ti)  xaioi',  indifferently 
to  express  beauty  and  moral  nobility.  The  phrase 
"  beauty  of  holiness  "  also  occurs  in  Hebrew  literature ; 
and  in  modern  limes  we  sometimes  meet  with  such 
expressions  as  "beautiful soul,"  "a beautiful  life,"  and 
the  like — though  these  expressions  generally  refer 
rather  to  religious  piety  than  to  purely  moral  excellence, 
and  even  in  that  reference  strike  us  perhaps  as  savour- 

■een  in  such  phrases  as  "  ideal  content,"  "  ideal  conalraction,"  "ideal 
■ynthesia,"  and  the  like.)  Thus,  when  Byron  speaks  of  "  ideal  woe" 
he  means  imaginary  woe,  woe  of  which  the  gronnd  is  purely  fanciful 
And  indeed  this  meaning  clings  even  to  the  noun  "  Ideal,"  and  lo 
"ideal"  as  an  adjective  corresponding  to  that  noun.  An  artist's 
Ideal  is  apt  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  type  of  tieauty  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  existing.  The  ideal,  in  fact,  comes  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  a  poetic  vision. 


In  this  sense  also  an  Ideal  state,  like  Plato's  Republic,  is  contrasted 
with  actually  existing  conditions.  Now  this  use  of  the  word  is  apt 
to  be  very  misleading  in  Ethics.  In  order  to  avoid  such  confusion 
11  is  well  for  the  student  lo  think  oF  the  moral  Ideal,  not  in  relation 
to  Ideal  Stales  or  the  artist's  Ideal,  but  rather  in  relation  to  the 
logical  Ideal.  The  Ideal  of  correct  thinking  is  not  somelhingin  the 
air,  but  is  something  that  is  realized  every  time  we  think  at  all ;  for 
to  think  wrongly  is  to  a  certain  extent  not  to  think.  Similarly  the 
moral  ideal  may  be  said  to  be  realized  every  time  we  truly  act  It 
is  important  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the 
Ideal  as  something  "  too  good  to  be  true,"  and  leam  to  think  of  it 
rather  as  the  determining  principle  in  reality.  (See  Hegel's  Logic, 
Wallace's  Translation,  p.  11.)  The  point  of  this  may  become  rooro 
apparent  in  lite  sequel.  r..ai,.,..i..GtX)Qlc 
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ing  a  little  of  cant  I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  got  into  some  trouble  through  their 
failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  moral  conduct 
and  art ;  and  the  sharper  separation  in  modem  times 
between  the  two  conceptions  marks  an  advance  in 
scientific  clearness.  When  the  moral  life  is  regarded 
as  beautiful,  it  is  looked  at  from  a  somewhat  external 
point  of  view,  as  if  it  were  a  result  rather  than  an  act 
of  will ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  because  the  Greeks 
had  not  fully  reached  the  inner  point  of  view  (for  which 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  Christianity)  that  they  were 
tempted  to  regard  the  moral  life  as  if  it  were  simply  an 
artistic  product.  When  we  regard  morality  as  involv- 
ing a  struggle  of  the  will,  it  can  scarcely  impress  us  as 
beautiful  In  the  religious  sense  also,  when  we  speak 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  beautiful  souls,  and  beauti- 
ful lives,  we  are  generally  thinking  of  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  as  if  they  "ilourished  "  rather  than  lived,  as 
if  they  were  passive  products  rather  than  active  pro- 
ducers. Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  life  of  eminent  virtue  yields  us  a  certain 
eeethetic  satisfaction  ;  and  from  certain  points  of  view 
it  is  tempting,  even  for  a  modem  writer,  to  regard 
virtue  as  a  kind  of  beauty.  The  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  is,  how- 
ever, too  difficult  a  subject  to  betaken  up  at  this  point  ; 
and  we  must,  at  any  rate,  reserve  the  discussion  of  it 
for  the  present. 

§  8,  Metafhtsics  and  Ethics. — ^The  consideration  of 
validity  and  value  leads  inevitably  to  the  problem  of  , 
reality.     In  the  case  of  thought  we  may  be  satisfied 
for  a  time  with  the  mere  consideration  of  its  formal 
self-consistency.     But  this  is  soon  found  to  be  unsatis- 
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factory  ;  and  we  pass  on,  as  in  what  is  called  Inductive 
Logic,  to  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  the  consist- 
ency of  thought  with  the  facts  of  «ature.  This  again 
leads  us  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with  the  Beautiful,  we 
may  atfirst  be  content  to  regard  it  as  the  pleasant ;  but 
we  are  soon  led  to  inquire  how  far  the  pleasantness 
'  of  objects  is  illusory  and  how  far  it  rests  upon  their 
essential  nature.  Thus  in  both  these  cases  we  are  led 
on  into  metaphysical  inquiries.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Ethics.  When  we  ask  what  constitutes  the  value  or 
active  worth  of  human  life  we  are  soon  led  into  the 
question  of  the  essential  nature  of  human  personality 
and  its  place  in  the  universe  of  actual  e:iistence.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  proceed  a  certain  length  in  Logic, 
j&thetics,  and  Ethics  without  insisting  upon  an  answer 
to  the  ultimate  problems  of  ontology ;  but  they  all  lead 
us  on  inevitably  into  these  problems. 

§  7.  Ethics  and  Politicai.  Philosophy. — So  far  we 
have  been  referring  to  the  sciences  upon  which  Ethics 
may  be  said  to  rest  We  have  now  to  notice  depart- 
ments of  study  which  rest  upon  Ethics.  These  may 
all  be  brought  under  the  general  heading  of  political  or 
social  Philosophy.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
study  of  conduct  leads  us  inevitably  into  the  study 
of  social  lif&  An  entirely  solitary  human  being  is  in- 
conceivable. A  man  is  always  a  member  of  some 
kind  of  community.  As  Aristotle  said,  he  is  a  poli- 
tical animal  {jroXinxdv  f^ov).  Hence  the  science  of 
Ethics  is  very  closely  related  to  that  of  Politics.  We 
cannot  well  consider  the  virtues  of  the  individual  with- 
out considering  also  the  society  to  which  he  is  related, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  may  help  or  hinder  the  devel-  , 
r,,i,.,..i,LjtH)glc 
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opment  of  hJa  life.  The  ideal  also  which  we  lay  down 
for  the  individual  will  necessarily  suggest  an  ideal 
aTTangemetit  of  society,  which  will  be  best  fitted  to 
enable  the  individual  to  realize  his  highest  aims.  For 
this  reason,  Aristotle  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ethics  is  essentially  a  part  of  Politics.  If  we  accept 
this  statement,  however,  we  must  employ  the  term 
Politics  in  a  very  wide  sense.  In  this  wide  sense  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  use  the  term  Social  Philosophy.  But 
even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  evident 
that  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  Politics  must  be  a  very 
intimate  one.' 

g  8.  Ethics  and  Economics, — Among  the  departments 
of  Political  Philosophy  to  which  Ethics  is  thus  closely 
related  there  is  one  to  which  great  importance  has  been 
attached  in  recent  times — the  science  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. Economics,  like  Ethics,  is  concerned  v/Hhg'oods, 
I.  e.  with  things  having  value  with  reference  to  certain 
human  ends.  But  while  the  goods  with  which  Ethics 
deals  are  those  acts  which  are  the  conditions  of  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  end  of  life,  economic  goods 
are  merely  those  objects  which  are  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying any  human  want.  It  follows  that  if  we  are 
really  to  understand  the  worth  of  economic  goods,  we 
must  consider  them  in  close  relation  to  the  ethical 
good.  Food,  for  instance,  clothing,  house  room,  and 
the  like,  are  economic  goods  ;  and  they  serve  a  variety 
of  purposes — the  support  of  life,  the  development  of 
life,  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  promotion  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  attainment  of  independence,  the  furtherance 
of  peace,  decency,  and  security,  and  so  on.  And  the 
1 C/  Muirhead'a  Elements  of  Ethies,  p.  40  sqq.,  and  see  below. 
Book  IIL, Cham  u^dli.  ^^ ,,GoOglc 
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worth  of  the  goods  will  depend  on  the  importance  of 
these  ends.  Now  the  importance  of  these  ends  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  observing  their  relation  to  the 
supreme  end  of  our  lives.  Hence  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Ethics  is  presupposed  in  the  intelligent  study  of 
Economics.  This  truth  has  frequently  been  overlooked. 
The  study  of  Economics  has  too  often  been  conducted 
In  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  Wealth  is  an  end  in 
itself;  and  this  has  had  the  practical  result  of  retarding 
Bocial  reforms,  and  encouraging  those  who  arc  already 
too  much  prepared  to  pursue  riches  at  any  price.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  leading  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  been  severely  criticised  by  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  and  other  moralists ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  two  sciences  of  Ethics  and  Econo- 
mics must  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  to  one 
another,  at  least  if  Economics  is  to  be  treated  as,  in 
any  de|Tec,  normative  and  practical," 

§  9.  Ethics  and  Pedagogics. — Ethics  ought  also  to 
throw  an  important  light  on  the  science  of  Education. 
The  reader  has  probably  already  discovered,  from  his 
previous  course  of  philosophic  study,  that  the  science 
of  psychology  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  bears  on 
Education.  Psychology,  however,  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  method  of  their  development  The  light 
which  it  throws  on  mental  Education  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  thrown  by  physiology  on  physical  Education. 
The  question  as  to  what  qualities  it  is  most  desirable 

lOn  this  Bubject,  cf.  Keynes's  Scope  and  Melhod  of  Polilical  Econ- 
omy, chap,  iL  For  a  more  extreme  view,  see  Devas's  Polilical 
Eamomy,  Book  IV.,  chap.  v.    Cf,  International  Journal  of  Ethics, 
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to  evoke  and  strengthen  must  obviously  depend  on 
our  view  of  ttie  qualities  which  the  good  citizen  ought 
to  possess,  and  generally  on  our  view  of  the  nature  o£ 
the  ethical  end.' 

§  10.  CoNCLUbixG  Remaxk. — These  notes  on  the 
relationship  between  Ethics  and  other  sciences  are 
necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary,  and  perhaps  the 
student  may  not  find  them  very  enlightening,  especi- 
ally at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  They  may  serve, 
however,  to  indicate  the  wider  bearings  of  the  science, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  study  of  it  naturally  falls. 
Possibly  also  iV  the  student  will  return  upon  this 
chapter,  after  having  gone  through  the  body  of  the 
treatise,  he  may  then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
points  to  which  reference  has  here  been  made. 

I  Mrs.  Bryant  has  written  a  va.1uabte  book  on  EdiuahoHal  Ends 
which  brings  out  with  considerable  fulness  the  bearing  of  ethical 
considerationa  on  the  subject  of  Educatioa  Similarly,  Milton's 
Tractate  on  Education  is  written  thtvughoul  with  reference  to  an 
ethical  ideal  Cf.  also  Bacon's  De  Augmentis,  Book  VII.  and  many 
other  wcK-ks  ot  a  similar  character.  The  recent  book  by  Profeuor 
MacCunn  on  TAe  Making  of  Character  is  now  probably  the  best  woik 
we  have  in  English  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

THI  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  StTBJXCT. 

§  1.  Genxsal  Ruakks. — If  we  adhered  quite  rigidly 
to  the  view  of  Ethics  put  forward  in  the  first  chapter, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  introduce  any  divisions 
in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  all  he  concerned  with 
the  definition  of  the  moral  ideal,  the  analysis  of  what 
is  involved  in  it,  and  the  consideration  of  its  validity ; 
and  this  would  practically  be  but  a  single  inquiry. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  limit  the  subject  in  this 
rigid  way.  There  are  a  number  of  considerations 
which,  on  a  strict  view,  might  be  held  not  property 
to  belong  to  Ethics,  but  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  it  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  omit 
them  from  anybook dealing  comprehensively  with  the 
subject  The  nature  of  these  outlying  considerations 
has  been  partly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  chapter; 
but  we  have  now  to  notice  more  precisely  the  way  in 
which  they  tend  to  break  up  the  study  of  Ethics  into 
different  departments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject.  The 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  Feeling,  Desire,  Will,  of 
the  meaning  and  place  of  Motives  and  Intentions  in 
the  individual  consciousness,  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  conscience,  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  moraljij 
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judgment,  and  other  problems  of  a  similar  character, 
is  an  almost  indispensable  preliroinary  to  the  study  of 
the  moral  ideal.  Again,  the  treatment  of  these  psycho- 
logical questions  naturally  leads  lis  on  to  the  more 
sociological  aspects  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  to  the  study  of 
the  way  in  which  the  moral  consciousness  grows  up 
in  mankind  in  relation  lo  the  general  development  of 
civilization  in  its  various  aspects.  These  genetical  in- 
quiries lead  us  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  significance  of  the  moral  ideal.  But  even  the  treat- 
ment of  this  is.  necessarily  to  some  extent  historical. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  study,  to  lay  down  the  one  view  that 
is  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  without  reference  to  the 
various  more  or  leas  incorrect  opinions  that  have  been 
current  in  the  course  of  ethical  speculation.  Having 
considered  these  and  formed  our  view  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  doctrine  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
true,  we  are  then  able,  finally,  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine  to  the  treatment  of  the  concrete 
(acts  of  the  moral  life.  In  this  way  there  are  at  least 
four  main  divisions  of  the  study:— (i)  The  Psycho- 
logy of  the  Moral  Consciousness,  (2)  The  Sociology 
of  the  Moral  Life,  (3)  The  Theories  of  the  Moral 
Standard,  (4)  The  Application  of  the  Standard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Moral  Life.  A  part  dealing  with  the 
Metaphysics  of  Ethics  might  also  be  added;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  separated  from  the  discussion  of  the 
Theories  of  the  Moral  Standard,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
inevitably  leads  us  into  metaphysical  considerations. 

A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  each  of  these 
divisions  of  the  subject. 

§  8.  Thb   Psychological  Aspects   of   Ethics.— Most 
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of  the  points  that  fall  under  this  head  are  discussed  in 
treatises  on  Psychology,  where  they  are  more  strictly 
in  place.  But  it  is  found  convenient  iu  ethical  works 
to  recall  sonae  of  the  more  important  considerations  on 
the  subject  of  Desire  and  Will,  in  particular,  and  also 
to  deal  with  the  nature  of  conscience  and  the  moral 
judgment,  which  are  apt  to  be  passed  over  somewhat 
slightly  in  purely  psychological  discussions.  The 
bearing  of  snch  questions  as  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Will  on  the  moral  judgment  has  also  to  be  considered; 
and,  though  this  is  partly  a  metaphysical  question,  yet 
it  is  on  the  whole  the  psychological  aspect  of  it  that 
more  directly  concerns  Ethics.  It  is,  however,  the 
more  social  aspects  of  Psychology  with  which  Ethics 
is  most  intimately  connected,  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject, 

§  3.  The  Sociological  Aspects  of  Ethics.— The  sci- 
ence of  Sociology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  perhaps 
premature  to  state  precisely  what  it  would  contain  ; 
but  we  may  say  of  it  generally  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  psychology  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  social  aspects  of  life.  Such  a  considera- 
tion has  reference  to  much  that  has  very  little  bearing 
on  Ethics.  When  we  study  the  life  of  savage  peoples, 
the  primitive  facts  of  language,  the  early  religious 
ideas,  the  superstitious  practices,  the  beginnings  of 
law  and  government,  our  interest  is  directed  to  many 
points  that  do  not  much  concern  the  rightness  and 
wrongness  of  conduct.  All  these  things,  however, 
are  modes  of  conduct,  or  tend  to  affect  conduct ; 
and  if  is  possible  to  study  them  from  this  point  of  view. 
Also  the  tendency  to  pass  judgment  upon  these  and 
Other  forms  of  activity,  as  beinj  right  or  wrong,.^ood 
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or  evil,  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race ;  and  the  way  in  vhich  this  judg- 
ment grows  up  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  the  study  of  Sociology.  All  this  is  hardly  to  be 
described  as  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense ;  but  it  is  an 
almost  indispensable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
ethical  problems. 

§  i.  The  Theoriks  of  the  Moral  Standard. — ^The 
study  of  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense  commences  with  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Ideal,  Standard,  or 
End,  by  reference  to  which  Conduct  is  pronounced  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil.  Now  there  are  several 
different  theories  on  this  subject;  and,  though  some 
of  these  theories  are  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  superseded,  yet  the  leading  types  of  theory  can- 
not well  be  neglected,  the  more  so  as  these  leading 
types  are  seldom  wholly  erroneous,  but  nearly  always 
bring  out  some  important  aspect  of  the  subject  At 
the  same  time,  the  student  should  be  warned  against 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  these  controver-  . 
sies  about  the  definition  of  the  Standard,  often  rather 
futile  and  involving  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
on  all  sides,  constitute  the  whole,  or  even  the  main, 
part,  of  ethical  doctrine.  In  order  to  guard  against 
such  a  misconception,  it  is  important  to  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  ethical  principles 
may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  concrete  moral 
life,  even  If  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  inevitably 
of  a  very  summary  and  incomplete  character. 

§  5.  Thb  Concrete  Moral  Life. — It  will  be  found 
that  the  exact  way  in  which  the  concrete  moral  life  is 
to  be  handled  by  ethical  science  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  the  nature  of  the  theory  which  we  finally 
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adopt  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  take  the  view  that 
the  moral  standard  consists  in  certain  absolute  and 
immutable  laws  which  are  intuitively  known  to  every 
developed  consciousness,  the  study  of  the  concrete 
moral  life  could  have  little  more  than  a  historical 
interest  We  should  only  be  able  to  discover  that  at 
certain  periods  the  nature  of  the  moral  laws  has  been 
obscured,  for  various  reasons,  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  majority  of  the  human  race  ;  and  that  at  other 
times  the  laws,  though  fully  recognized,  have  been 
very  commonly  disobeyed.  These  facts  would  be  of 
sociological  and  psychological,  rather  than  of  strictly 
ethical  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  be 
led  to  take  the  view  that  the  moral  standard  consists 
in  a  certain  end — say,  happiness — which,  though  gen- 
erally pursued  by  mankind,  is  not  pursued  consist- 
ently or  wisely,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  point  out, 
at  least  in  general  terms,  the  ways  in  which  improve- 
ments could  be  introduced  into  the  concrete  moral  life 
of  mankind.  Rules  could  be  laid  down  for  the  more 
complete  and  consistent  adoption  of  the  right  means 
to  the  end  that  we  have  in  view.  Or,  again,  if  we 
accepted  the  view  that  the  Standard  is  of  the  nature  of  ■ 
an  Ideal  that  is  more  or  less  clearly  present  through- 
out the  development  of  the  human  consciousness,  it 
would  then  be  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  ways  in 
which  this  Ideal  comes  into  clearness,  to  point  out  how 
it  is  illustrated  in  the  concrete  growth  of  the  moral 
life,  and  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  directions  in 
which  we  may  hope  to  see  it  more  fully  realized. 
According  to  the  first  of  these  views,  the  study  of  the 
concrete  moral  life  would  have  hardly  any  ethical 
interest     According  to  the  second  view,  the  study  oll^lc 
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Ethics  would  lead  directly  to  certain  practical  recom- 
mendations for  the  remodelling  of  the  concrete  moral 
life  Accordingto  the  third  view,  it  would  be  the  main 
business  of  Ethics  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
moral  life  in  its  concrete  development,  rather  than  to 
aim  at  its  reform.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to 
decide  on  the  precise  way  in  which  this  department  of 
the  subject  should  be  dealt  with,  until  we  have  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  moral  Standard.  This  portion 
of  the  treatment  of  Ethics  is  sometimes  called  Applied 
Ethics. 

§  6.  Plan  of  the  Present  Work.  — A  complete  treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Ethics  would  thus,  as  I  conceive, 
fall  naturally  into  four  distinct  parts — with,  possibly, 
a  fifth  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  more  meta- 
physical aspects  of  the  subject.  The  present  work, 
however,  is  only  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
introductory  sketch ;  and  the  divisions  which  are  here 
adopted  need  not  be  of  quite  so  elaborate  a  character. 
As  this  book  is  intended  primarily  to  be  read  by  students 
who  have  already  pursued  a  course  in  Psychology,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  subject  need  not  be  very 
fully  developed.  As  regards  the  sociological  aspects, 
again,  the  whole  science  of  sociology  is  in  so  unde- 
veloped a  condition  that  it  would  hardly  be  appropriate 
in  an  elementary  Text-book  to  make  any  confident 
assertions  about  it.  In  a  larger  work  various  points 
might  fittingly  be  discussed  which  in  such  a  book  as 
this  are  best  omitted.  Accordingly,  all  that  is  to  be 
said  about  these  two  departments  of  ethical  study  is 
here  compressed  under  the  general  heading  of  "  Pro- 
legomena, chiefly  Psychological."  The  various  theories 
of  morals  muat  be  dealt  with  somewhat  inore  fuUyj 
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but  here  aUo  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  broad 
distinctions,  and  leave  the  more  minute  historical  details 
for  future  study.  In  dealing  with  the  concrete  moral 
life,  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  much  more  than  indicate 
the  main  points  which  it  would  be  important  to  con- 
sider in  a  more  complete  treatise.  Finally,  the  meta- 
physical implications  of  ethical  theory  can  only  be 
referred  to  in  a  concluding  chapter. 
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PROLEGOMENA,  CHIEFLY  PSYCHOLOGICAI* 


DZSIRK  AND  WILL. 

g  1.  Introductdrt  Rehark.— The  questions  that  con- 
cern U3  in  this  chapter  are  essentially  psychological ; 
and  most  of  the  points  on  which  we  have  to  touch 
will  be  found  treated,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  any 
psychological  handbook.  But  it  seems  necessary  here 
to  bring  out  their  ethical  significance.  What  chiefly 
concerns  us  is  the  nature  of  those  activities  which  are 
described  by  the  terms  Will,  and  Conduct,  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  that  general  condition  of  conscious 
life  which  is  described  as  Character.  But  in  order  to 
understand  these  it  is  necessary  also  to  say  something 
about  the  relationship  between  Desire  and  Will ;  and  it 
is  to  that  point  that  the  present  chapter  is  to  be  de- 
voted. 

§  9.  Gkkeral  Nature  of  Desirr. — Before  we  consider 
the  way  in  which  our  desires  are  related  to  the  will,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  precisely  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  term  desire.  We  must  not,  for  in- 
stance, confound  human  desires  with  the  mere  appetites 
of  an  animal ;  and  there  are  also  several  otbec  minori 
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distinctions  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view. 
We  may  eay,  generally,  that  nothing  is  an  object  of 
desire  for  a  man  unless  it  is  consciously  regarded  as  a 
good  :  but  this  remark  is  perhaps  not  very  enlighten- 
ing ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  a  good  otherwise 
than  as  an  object  that  is  consciously  desired.'  The 
point  is,  however,  that  in  all  real  desire  there  is  some 
object  that  is  consciously  taken  as  an  end.  Such  an 
object  consciously  taken  as  an  end  in  desire  is  what 
we  call  a  good.  By  defining  in  this  way,  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  avoid  going  round  in  a  circle.  In  order  to 
understand  this  point,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
more  into  the  details  of  the  distinction  between  desire 
and  other  modes  of  activity.  We  may  conveniently 
begin  with  those  forms  of  activity  that  are  lowest  in 
the  scale. of  life,  and  pass  upwards  from  these  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  desire  and  will. 

§  8.  Want  and  Appetite. — We  may  begin  by  distin- 
guishing the  appetite  of  an  animal  from  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  animal  want.  An  animal  want  is  in  itself 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  vegetable  want.  It  is  a  blind 
tendency  towards  particular  ends,  which  are  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  just  as 
they  plight  be  also  in  the  life  of  a  plant.  We  may  say, 
if  we  like,  that  nature  wills  •  the  realization  of  these 
ends;  but  they  are  not  consciously  willed  by  the 
animal  or  plant  itselt  In  the  case  of  an  appetite,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  merely  a  blind  tendency 
towards  a  particular  end;  but  this  tendency  is  to  a 

I C/.  Aristotle's  Elhics,  L  L  I. :  "  The  good  is  that  at  which  all  things 

1  This  conception  is  due  to  Aristotle.  It  is  of  coarse  partly  meta- 
phorical, but  sn^eets  a  teleolo^cal  view  of  the  world.  -  I 
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certain  extent  present  to  consciousness.  This  con- 
sciousness may  appear  partly  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
presentation  of  the  kind  of  object  that  will  satisfy 
a  given  want  The  hungry  lion  may  be  more  or 
less  clearly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  object  that  it 
seeks.  The  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  turns  to 
the  sunlight,  may  be  said  to  have  a  want ;  but  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  any  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  object  that  will  satisfy  it.  Even  in  the 
case  of  an  animal  appetite,  however,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  object  is  probably  in  most  instances  some- 
what dim  and  vague. '  The  most  prominent  element  in 
the  consciousness  is  rather  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain  than  any  definite  presentation  of  an  object.  An 
unsatisfied  appetite  is  in  itself '  painful ;  whereas  the 
satisfaction  of  any  appetite  brings  with  it  the  feeling 
of  pleasure.  These  feelings  form  so  characteristic  and 
prominent  an  element  in  animal  appetites  that  satis- 
factions of  appetite  are  frequently  referred  to  simply 
as  pleasures,  while  unsatisfied  apfietites  are  called 
pains.  A  pleasure-seeker  is  generally  understood  to 
be  one  who  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  his  animal  ap- 
petites, or  of  human  impulses  which  are  akin  to  these 
appetites.     A  certain  confusion   is  thus  apt  to  arbe 


1  Some  psychologists  (of  whom  I  gather  that  Mr.  Stout  is  one) 
would  deny  that  this  element  is  present  at  all 

*  It  is  necessary  to  say  "  in  itself  ~ ;  because  the  total  effect  of  a 
consdousness  of  unsatisfied  want  is  sometimes  rather  pleasurable 
than  painful.  Thus,  moderate  hunger  in  man,  and  perhaps  even  in 
animals,  seems  often  to  be  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  The 
reason  ispcobablyinport  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  adds  a  pleasant 
Stimulus  to  the  vital  ener^es  generally,  and  in  part  that  the  antici- 
pation of  satisfaction  is  easily  called  up  by  the  consdousness  of 
vranL    See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  cbai^  ii.  ^    ^^     1  GtXjylc 
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between  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  and  the  agree- 
able feeling  which  accompanies  it ;  since  t}Oth  are 
called  pleasure.  But  with  this  confusion  we  need  not 
at  present  trouble  ourselves.'  It  is  enough  now  to 
observe  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  most  prominent 
and  characteristic  features  of  animal  appetite.* 

§4.  Appktitk  and  Desire. — In  the  case  of  what  is 
strictly  called  desire,  there  is  not  merely  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  object,  with  an  accompanying  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  a  recognition  of  the  object 
as  a  good,  or  as  an  element  in  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  end.^  The  hunger  of  an  animal  is  different 
from  the  mere  want  of  nutriment  in  a  plant;  but  de- 
sire for  food  in  a  man  is  scarcely  less  different  from 
mere  hunger.  A  man  may  be  hungry  and  yet  not  de- 
sire food.  In  the  desire  of  food  there  is  involved,  in 
addition  to  the  hunger,  the  representation  of  the  food 
as  an  end  which  it  is  worth  while  to  secure.  We  may 
express  this  by  saying  that  desire  implies  a  definite 
foini  of  view,  whereas  there  is  no  such  implication  in 
a  mere  appetite.  Hunger  is  to  all  intents  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  brute  and  in  the  sage  ;  but  the  de- 
sires of  the  sage  and  the  hero  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  savage,  the  miser,  or  the  epicure.  The 
desires  of  different  men  are  determined  by  the  total 
nature  of  the  point  of  view  which  the  men  occupy. 
What  they  desire  depends  on  what  they  like ;  and  what 

>  See  below,  chap,  il,  H  7  b"''  & 

*  Appetite  is,  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  Icnown  as  JnttfiZa. 
Desire  is  t^t'i.  But  Ariatotle  uses  W<i  in  a  wide  sense,  so  as  to  in< 
dude  Jii**)!!!.    De.4m»ifi,  II.,  iii,  X 

•  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Green's  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics,  Book  II.,  chap,  il  Cf.  also  Muirhead's  Elements  Oj  Ethics,  piw 
5i-3i  and  Dewey's  Psychology,  p.  3&>  iqq. 
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they  like,  as  Kt.  Ruskin  is  so  fond  of  insisting,  is  an 
exact  expression  of  what  they  are.  Thus,  while  ordi- 
nary hunger  or  thirst  tells  U3  nothing  about  the  char- 
acter of  him  who  feels  it,  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  or  after  power,  or  after  fame,  is  a  reve- 
lation of  a  whole  point  of  view.'  The  desires  of  a  per- 
son, therefore,  are  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but 
form  an  element  in  the  totality,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the 
universe  of  his  character  ;  •  and  it  13  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  must  regard  them,  ifweare  to  understand 
their  full  significance. 

§  5.  Ukivbrsb  of  Desire. — ^What  is  meant  by  saying 
that  the  desires  of  a  human  being  form  part  of  a  "  uni- 
verse" may  be  made  somewhat  clearer  by  reference  to 
a  similar  conception  in  the  science  of  Logic.  It  has 
become  a  familiar  thing  in  Logic  to  speak  of  a  "  uni- 
verse of  discourse," '  as  signifying  the  sphere  of  refer- 
ence within  which  a  particular  statement  is  made. 
Thus  a  statement  at>out  "  the  gods  "  may  be  true  with 
reference  to  the  world  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  or  to  the  world  of  Greek  mythology  generally, 
but  may  be  false  or  meaningless  if  understood  with 
reference  to  the  world  of  ordinary  fact.  So  too  we 
may  make  statements  about  griffins  and  unicorns  in 
the  universe  of  heraldry,  about  fairies  in  the  universe  of 
romance,  about  Hamlet  or  King  Lear  in  the  universe 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  about  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Pur- 
gatory in  the  universe  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy ;  and 
our  statements  may  be  true  within  these  several  uni- 

1  Cf.  Mnirhead's  EUmets  of  Ethics,  p.  52 
»  Cf.  Dewey's  Psychology,  pp.  363-^^ 

•  See  Keynes's  Formal  Lo^,  pp.  137-8,  Venn's  Empirical  Lo^  p. 
&0,  Welton'B  Manual  of  Logic,  vol  L,  pp.  S9-6a 
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verses,  though  they  would  become  false  if  taken  out  of 
the  particular  universe  to  which  they  belong'.  Now 
there  is  something  quite  analogous  in  the  case  of  our 
desires.  Each  desire  also  belongs  to  a  particular  uni- 
verse, and  loses  its  meaning  if  we  pass  out  of  that 
universe  into  another.  This  universe  to  which  a  desire 
belongs  is  the  universe  that  is  constituted  by  the  totality 
of  what  we  call  a  man's  character,  as  that  character 
presents  itself  at  the  time  at  which  the  desire  is  felt. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  universe  of  the  man's  ethical  poinlof 
view  at  the  moment  in  question.  That  there  are  great 
differences  between  such  universes,  is  evident  from  the 
judgments  that  we  habitually  pass  on  the  representa- 
tions of  human  conduct  in  poems  and  novels  and 
dramas.  We  are  often  aware  that  a  desire  which  is 
attributed  to  a  lictitious  personage  is  not  such  a  desire 
as  a  man  of  his  general  character  and  situation  would 
feel,  or  at  least  not  such  as  he  would  feel  in  such  a 
degree  as  is  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not  such  a  desire, 
in  fact,  as  belongs  to  his  particular  universe.  And  the 
particular  universe  which  we  thus  estimate,  and  which 
varies  so  widely  with  the  characters  of  different  indi- 
viduals, is  not  even  one  that  remains  constant  for  the 
same  person.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  the  different 
desires  that  dominate  our  minds  in  different  moods,  in 
different  conditions,  in  differentstates  of  health.  These 
differences  constitute  what  we  may  call  a  difference  of 
universe ;  and  to  each  such  universe  a  different  set  of 
desires,  oral  least  a  different  arrangement  of  desires, 
belongs.  This  universe  may  even  alter  suddenly  in 
the  same  individual,  through  some  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  conditions.  It  is  such  a  change  that  is  illus- 
trated in  the  old  fableofthecat  which  was  trapsformed 
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into  a  princess,  but  returned  again  to  its  proper  shape 
on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  mouse.  The  sudden 
change  of  condition  caused  her  to  drop  at  once  from 
the  universe  of  princess  to  the  universe  of  cat.  Of  such 
transformations  life  is  rich  in  instances.  There  is  a 
German  proverb  that  what  one  wishes  in  youth  one 
has  to  satiety  in  age  ;  but  even  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day — sometimes  even  from  hour  to  hour — 
we  may  find  ourselves  passing  from  one  universe  into 
another,  where  what  we  formerly  desired  becomes 
uninteresting,  perhaps  even  disgusting.  Any  sudden 
change — the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  promise,  the  suggestion  of  a  moral  principle, 
and  the  like — may  cany  us  instantaneously  from  one 
world  into  another.  Tliis  is  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's 
play  of  Lovt's  Labour  Lost,  where  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  King  of  France  brings  suddenly  to 
a  close  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and 
introduces  an  entirely  different  tone.  Such  a  change 
may  fairly  be  referred  to  as  a  passage  from  one  uni- 
verse to  another.  Or  again,  such  a  change  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  common  transformation  from  a  man's 
Sunday  view  of  life  to  that  which  he  takes  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Even  a  change  of  clothes  suffices 
with  some  men  to  produce  a  change  of  universe ;  for 
it  is  not  always  entirely  true  that  "the  cowl  does  not 
make  the  monk."' 

5  6.  Conflict  of  Desires. — In  the  preceding  section 
we  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  at 

I  On  Ihe  natnre  of  psychological  univenei  the  psychology  of 

Herbart  is  particolarly  instructive.    Reference  may  be  made  to  Mr. 

Stout's  Articles  in  U\nd  and  to  the  same  writer's  <<na^7iJci'S>>ch)fti^, 

(especially  cbapa-VHL,  IX., and X.)  GtX)Qlc 
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any  given  moment  an  individual  occupies  a  definite 
point  of  view,  or  is,  so  to  speak,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
single  universe.  In  reality,  however,  the  content  of 
an  individual's  consciousness  is  not  so  simpler  There 
are  nearly  always  several  points  of  view  present  to  a 
given  individual  at  a  given  moment ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
several  points  of  view  alternate  with  one  another  so 
rapidly,  that  they  may  practically  be  regarded  as  pre- 
sent together.  A  statesman,  for  instance,  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  his  conduct  by  motives  derived  from  many 
different  universes.  He  may  occupy  the  universe 
which  is  constituted  by  the  consideration  of  the  good 
of  his  country ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  may 
strongly  desire  to  see  certain  measures  carried  out. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  not  uninfluenced  by 
considerations  drawn  from  very  different  universes. 
He  may  occupy  also  a  universe  constituted  by  his  own 
personal  ambition,  by  the  welfare  of  his  family,  by  the 
wishes  of  his  constituency,  by  a  view  of  duty  to  the 
world  (as  distinguished  from  his  own  country),  per- 
haps also  by  religious  considerations.  He  ma^  occupy 
alternately,  and  almost  simultaneously,  all  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  ;  and  very  various  desires  may 
arise  in  his  mmd  in  consequence.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  desires  wilt  conflict  with  others.  From 
one  point  of  view  he  may  desire  peace,  from  another 
war :  from  one  point  of  view  he  may  set  his  heart  on 
liberty,  from  another  on  order.  It  then  comes  to  be  a 
question  which  of  these  ends  the  man  will  finally 
choose.  Now  it  is  often  said  that  in  such  cases  a  man 
will  naturally,  or  even  necessarily,  be  influenced  by 
the  strongest  desire  or  motive.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  mode  of  statement  is  misleading.     It  implies 
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that  a  desire  is  an  isolated  thing ;  whereas  in  realit}r  it 
forms  part  of  a  universeor  system.  Consequently,  the 
real  strength  of  a  desire  does  not  depend  on  its  own 
individual  liveliness  or  force,  but  rather  on  the  force 
of  the  universe  or  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  a 
man  might  be  strongly  desirous  of  war  from  a  feeling 
of  hatred  towards  a  foreign  power.  But  if  the  man 
were  of  such  a  character  that  the  sense  of  duty  was 
more  dominant  in  him  than  the  feeling  of  personal 
hatred,  he  might  decide  for  peace,  though  the  desire 
for  peace  in  itself  did  not  strongly  influence  him.  The 
latter  desire  would  conquer,  not  because  it  was  in 
itself  the  stronger,  but  because  it' formed  a  part  of  a 
stronger  universe  or  system.'  Of  course  a  strong  de- 
sire gives  strength  to  the  universe  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but  the  final  triumph  of  a  desire  depends  not  on  its  own 
individual  dominance,  but  on  the  dominance  of  its 
universe.  How  in  particular  individuals  one  universe 
comes  to  be  dominant  rather  than  another,  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  for  Psycholt^y  than  for  Ethics.  In  so  far  as 
it  concerns  Ethics,  it  will  be  touched  upon  in  some  future 
sections  of  this  book.*  In  the  meantime,  what  it  is 
important  to  note  is  merely  that  a  desire  Is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon  but  a  part  of  a  system ;  and  that 
consequently  a  conflict  of  desires  is  in  reality  a  conflict 
between  two  or  more  universes  of  desire.) 

1  Cf.  Green's  Prokgmma  to  Ethics,  Book  IL,  dhzp.  L,  $  105,  p.  ro& 

*  See,  for  Instance,  Book  III.,  chap.  vL 

*Cf.  Dewey's  Psydiology,  pp.  364-5 r  "It  is  important  to  notice 
that  it  is  a  strife  or  conflict  whicti  goes  on  In  the  man  himself  j  it  is  a 
conflict  of  himself  with  himself  \t,e.,  inour1angU3ge,aconfltct  of  him 
■eltasoneaniversevvith himself asanother universe]  ;  it  isnotacon- 
flict  of  him^lf  with  something  external  to  him,  nor  of  one  impulse 
with  another  impulse,  he  meanwhile  remaining  a  passive  spectatoti 
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%  7.  Desirx  and  Wish. — ^The  terms  "desire"  and 
"  wish  "  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous  ;  but  there 
is  a  slight  difference  in  the  usage  of  the  terms,  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  employ  them  in  Ethics  in  distinct 
senses.  We  may  say  briefly  that  a  wish  is  an  effective 
desire.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  what  has  just  been 
said  with  regard  to  universes  of  desire  and  the  conflict 
between  them.  It  has  been  stated  that  any  given 
desire  belongs  to  a  system  or  universe,  and  that  various 
such  systems  may  exist  simultaneously  and  come  into 
conflict  with  one  another.  When  such  conflicts  occur, 
certain  desires  predominate  over  others ;  some  are  sub- 
ordinated or  sinlc  into  abeyance  Now  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  limit  the  term  "  wish  "  to  those  desires  that 
predominate  or  continue  to  be  effective.  A  hungry 
man  may  l>e  said  to  have  a  desire  for  food ;  but  this 
desire  may  be  dominant  only  within  the  universe  of 
animal  inclination.  The  desire  may  be  Itept  in  al^ey- 
ance  by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  by  devotion 
to  worlc,  or  by  some  overmastering  passion.  In  such 
cases  we  may  say  that  the  man  no  longer  wishes  for 
food,  though  a  desire  for  food  continues  to  exist  in  his 
consciousness  as  an  element  in  a  subordinate  universe 
— held,   as  it  were,   in  leash.     A  desire,   then,  which 

awaiHng  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  What  gives  the  conRicI  of 
deaires  its  whole  meaning  Is  (hat  it  represents  the  man  at  strife  with 
himaeli  He  is  the  opposing  contestants  as  well  as  the  t>att1e-field.* 
This  last  expression  was  no  doubt  suggested  to  Prof.  Dewey  by  a  very 
striking  passage  in  UegvYs  Philosophy  of  Religion  (I.  &))'■"  which  he 
says  i  "  I  am  not  one  of  (he  combatants,  but  rather  both  of  the  com* 
batants  and  also  the  combat  itself ' ;  or,  as  Principal  Caird  renders  it 
(Philosophy  of  Religion,  chapk  ix.,  p.  361) :  "  I  am  at  once  the  combat- 
ants and  the  conflict  and  tho  field  that  is  torn  with  the  strife'  1 
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has  become  ine£Eective,  is  not  to  be  described  as  a 
wish.  ■ 

§  8.  Wish  and  Will. — If  it  is  important  to  <listin> 
guish  an  effective  wish  from  a  mere  latent  desire,  it  is 
still  more  important  to  distinguish  a  wish  from  a  defi- 
nite act  of  will.  It  might  seem  at  first  that  if  a  wish  is 
a  dominant  desire  it  must  always  issue  in  wilL  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  reason  is  that  a  wish  is  often 
of  an  abstract  character,  directed  towards  some  single 
element  in  a  concrete  event,  without  reference  to  the 
accompanying  circumstances.  In  order,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  an  event  may  be  willed,  it  has  to  be  accepted 
in  its  concrete  totality.  When  Lady  Anne,  in  Shake- 
speare's £ing  Richard  III.,  says  to  the  Duke  of  Glou* 
cester, 

"  Though  I  wish  thy  d«atb, 
I  will  not  be  Ibe  executioner," 

the  contrast  between  wish  and  will  is  well  brought  out 
The  wish  for  the  death  is  a  mere  abstract  wish,  since 
it  does  not  include  the  means  by  which  the  death  might 
be  brought  about*  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  total 
concrete  effect  is  willed,  it  may  include  many  elements 

>  1  use  the  term  wish,  it  will  be  observed,  In  a  sense  almost  oor. 
responding  to  the  Aristotelian  3<>ii*^'i  (as  distinguished  from  Sp^'i). 
See,  for  instance,  De  Anima,  III,,  ix.  3,  III,  i.  3,  &c.  E,  Wallace 
translates  faik^rvi  "settled  wish.*  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that "  wish  '  is  not  always  understood  in  this  way  by  Psychologists. 
Often  no  distinction  is  drawn  t>etween  Desire  and  Wish ;  and  when 
adisUnction  Is  drawn,  it  isfrequently  drawn inadifferent  way  (some- 
times almost  in  the  opposite  way). 

•Often,  of  course,  the  means  are  entirely  beyond  our  power. 
Thus,  we  may  wish  for  a  change  of  weather,  or  to  live  some  part  of 
our  past  lives  over  again.  Here  the  wish  cannot  pass  into  will, 
beonscasBoonaswe  ttilnlcoftheineaiis,  we  see  that  tbey  are  out 
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that  are  not  in  themselves  wished,  and^even  elements 
to  which  the  agent's  wishes  are  strenuously  opposed. 
This  also  may  he  illustrated  from  Shakespeare.  When 
the  apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Juliel,  says  to  Romeo, 
on  agreeing  to  sell  him  the  poison, 

"  My  poverty,  bul  not  my  will,  consents,"  ' 
what  he  means  is  evidently  that  hiswi'sA  does  not  con- 
sent He  does  will  the  sale  of  the  poison — he  accepts 
that  concrete  act — but  he  wishes  it  were  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  The  dominant  single  desire,  we  may 
say,  is  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  poison  (i'.  e.  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  apothecary  was  honest  in  his  declara- 
tion) ;  but  the  dominant  universe  of  desire  isthat  which 
is  constituted  by  his  poverty,  and  by  this  he  is  led  to 
will  the  sale.  Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  a  wish 
is  a  dominant  single  desire ;  whereas  the  will  depends 
on  the  dominance  of  a  universe  of  desire.  * 

§  9.  Will  akd  Act. — ^Another  important  distinction  is 
that  between  the  mere  Will  (i  e.  the  mere  inieniion, 
purpose,  or  resolution)  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  act. 
A  resolution  has  always  reference  to  something  that  is 
more  or  less  future.  Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  im~ 
mediate  future,  and  is  carried  into  effect  at  once.  At 
other  times  it  refers  to  the  remote  future,  and  remains 
in  abeyance  till  the  proper  time  arrives.  In  the  latter 
case  the  purpose  may  never  be  carried  into  effect  at  all, 
An  intention  or  resolution  is  always  something  more 
than  a  mere  wish  :  it  is  the  definite  acceptance  of  a 

1  This  passage  is  discussed  in  Green's  Proltgotnena  U>  Elhia,  f  143, 
p.  148I  "The  will,"  Green  says,  "ia  only  the  strong  competing  wish 
which  does  not  suffice  to  determine  action.' 

*  This  use  of  the  term  will  seems  to  correspond  prettj'  closely  to 
the  Aristotelian  .,»-;..«t,  r..ai,.,..i..GtX)Qlc 
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concrete  event  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at.  But  if  this 
event  is  remote,  the  purpose  may  lie  within  one  uni- 
verse and  the  carrying  of  it  out  within  another.  When 
the  time  for  action  comes,  the  conditiona  may  have 
changed.  At  the  lowest  there  will  be  this  change,  that 
what  was  formerly  presented  merely  in  anticipative 
imagination  is  now  presented  as  an  actual  fact  To 
resolve  to  make  a  confession,  for  instance,  is  one 
thing :  actually  to  make  it,  in  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  to  be  made,  is  often  a  very  different  thing. 
In  the  former  case  the  accompanying  circumstances 
are  only  presented  in  an  imaginative  and  partly  sym- 
bolic way  :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  actually  present 
to  sense.  Now,  the  actual  facts  may  not  correspond 
to  the  anticipation.  Those  to  whom  the  confession 
was  to  be  made,  for  instance,  may  be  found  to  be  in  a 
different  mood  from  what  was  expected.  And  even  if 
the  anticipation  proves  substantially  correct,  still,  in 
the  actual  presentation  we  may  be  impressed  by  ac- 
cessory circumstances  of  which  we  had  not  taken  any 
particular  account  The  man  who  resolves  to  get  up 
at  an  early  hour  may  not  have  thought  particularly 
about  the  coldness  of  the  morning  air,  or  about  the 
pleasantness  of  lying  in  bed ;  whereas,  when  the  time 
comes,  these  may  be  among  the  most  impressive 
circumstances.  Or,  again,  when  Lady  Macbeth  in- 
tended to  murder  Duncan,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
he  might  resemble  her  father.  So,  too,  when  Hamlet 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  Ghost,  he  did 
not  think  of  all  the  doubts  that  might  suggest  them- 
selves to  his  mind  after  the  Ghost  had  vanished.  Thus 
"enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,"  as  well  as 
more   insignificant  designs,  may  be  frustrated  by  ^■.\, 
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change  of  universe ;  and  the  "  best  intentions,"  or  the 
worst,  may  lead  to  nothing.'  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  purpose  is  one  that  carries  great  conse- 
quences in  its  train,  involving  perhaps  a  complete 
change  of  the  world  within  which  we  have  been  living. 
In  such  a  case  the  changed  world  cannot  be  with  any 
completeness  imagined,  and  some  very  small  circum- 
stance may  easily  give  a  completely  new  turn  to  our 
thoughts.  The  "insurrection"'  by  which  the  universe 
within  which  we  are  living  is  to  be  overthrown  cannot 
be  at  once  carried  out,  and  we  cannot  with  any 
thoroughness  think  ourselves  into  the  new  conditions 
that  arc  to  arise.  Thus  a  mere  resolution  is  still  far 
from  being  an  actJ  What  is  commonly  called  "force 
of  will "  means  the  power  of  carrying  resolutions  into 
act.  This  power  depends  largely  on  the  habit  of  fixing 
our  attention  upon  the  salient  features  of  an  object  that 
is  aimed  at,  and  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  distracted 
by  subordinate  conditions.  Hence,  narrow-minded  or 
hard-hearted  men  have  often  more  "force  of  will,"  in 
this  sense,  than  those  who  take  wider  views.  But  a 
wide-minded  man  may  also  acquire  ' '  force  of  will "  by 
taking  a  clear  and  decided  view  of  the  circumstances 

1  Cf.  t«low,  Book  III.,  chap,  vi.,  j  3. 

*  Cf.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ctrsar,  Act  II.,  scene  1.,  II.  63  sqq. 
"  Between  the  acting  o!  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma.  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  State  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.' 

■  For  an  admirable  summary  of  the  elements  involved  in  an  act  of 
will,  seeMuirhead's£fcwwn(so/£(fttia,pp.48-5i         {  ~(H)o|i- 
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that  are  important,  and  thus  eliminating  insignificant 
details. 

I  lOi  The  Meaning  of  Purpose.  — When  Will  is  regarded 
in  relation  to  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  it  is  called  Pur- 
pose. This  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  also  to 
describe  the  end  itself^  rather  than  the  fact  of  aiming  at 
an  end.  Purpose  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  tendencies  to  action  which  accompany  appetite, 
desire,  and  wish.  Action  based  on  appetite  is  generally 
described  as  impulsive ;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  used 
also  with  reference  to  actions  that  issue  from  desire. 
We  may  use  the  terms  Blind  Impulse  and  Conscious 
Impulse  to  mark  the  distinction.  The  tendency  of  a 
wish,  again,  to  ispue  in  action  is  most  properly  de- 
scribed by  the  term  Inclination.  When  we  are  inclined 
to  do  anything,  we  are  not  merely  conscious  of  an 
impulse  to  do  it,  but  we  to  a  certain  extent  approve  the 
impulse;  though  it  maybe  that,  on  reflection,  we  may 
resohe  not  to  follow  it.  A  Purpose  or  Resolution  is 
thus  distinguished  from  an  Impulse  (whether  Blind  or 
Conscious)  and  from  an  Inclination. 

§11.  Will  and  Character. — "A  character,"  said 
Novalia,  "is  a  completely  fashioned  will."  Character 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  we  have  just  been  using, 
to  consist  in  the  continuous  dominance  of  a  definite 
universe.  A  man  of  good  character  is  one  in  whom 
the  universe  of  duty  habitually  predominates.  A  miser 
is  one  in  whom  the  dominant  universe  is  that  which  is 
constituted  by  the  love  of  money.  A  fanatic  is  one  in 
whom  some  particular  universe  is  so  entirely  dominant 
as  to  shut  out  entirely  other  important  points  of  view. 
And  in  like  manner  all  other  kinds  of  character  may  be 
described  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  universe  that 
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is  dominant  in  them.  When  Pope  said  that  "Most 
women  have  no  characters  at  all,"  he  meant  that  the 
universes  of  desire  in  which  they  live  are  so  continually 
varying  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  habit- 
ually dominant  And  certainly  it  is  the  case  that 
most  men,  as  well  as  most  women,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  so  simple  an  explanation  as  the  exclu- 
sive dominance  of  such  "ruling  passions  "as  Pope  dealt 
with.  In  the  case  of  most  actual  human  beings  what 
we  have  is  not  so  much  anyone  universe  that  decidedly 
predominates  as  a  number  of  universes  that  stand  to 
one  another  in  certain  definite  relations.  The  different 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  constitute 
the  differences  of  character.  How  jt  comes  that  now 
one,  and  now  another,  predominates,  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  question  rather  for  Psychology 
than  for  Ethics.  The  habitual  modes  of  action  that 
accompany  a  formed  character  are  described  by  the 
term  Conduct.  The  m.eaning  of  this  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  almost  immediately.  ■ 

'Mr.  Stool's  article  on  "Voluntiiy  Action"  {Miad,  New  Series, 
Vol.  v.,  oa  19)  will  be  fuund  io  the  highest  d^ree  instnictive  on 
M*eral  of  the  points  referred  to  in  this  dupter,  ts  nell  is  on  loiDe 
of  those  that  »re  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapters.  See  also  the 
doling  chapter  of  his  Manual  of  FtjiekeU^, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MOTIVE   AND   INTENTION. 

§  1.  FRELiHiNARr  RsMAREs. — So  far  we  have  been 
considering:  the  g;enera]  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  Desire  and  Will  It  is  now  necessary  that  we 
should  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  end 
involved  in  Volition ;  and,  in  particular,  that  we 
should  consider  the  important  distinction  between  an 
Intention  and  a  Motive.  This  is  a  point  on  which  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  has  turned ;  and,  owing  to 
the  great  ditficulties  that  are  involved  In  it,  it  Js  a 
point  that  requires  very  careful  study.  First,  then,  we 
must  try  to  understand  exactly  what  Intention  and 
Motive  mean. 

S  3.  The  Meaning  of  IsreNTioN, — The  terra  Inten- 
tion corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  term  Purpose. 
Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
But  Purpose  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  mental 
activity,  and  Intention  to  the  end  towards  which  the 
mental  activity  is  directed.  Intention,  understood  in 
this  sense,  means  anything  which  we  purpose  to 
bring  about.  Now  what  we  thus  purpose  is  often 
s  very  complicated  result  We  may  aim  at  some 
external  end,  i.  e.  at  the  accomplishment  of  some 
change  in  the  physical  world — e.  g.  the  building  of  a 
house;  or  in  the  social  system  within  which  we  live — a 
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e.  g.  the  overthrow  of  a  government;  or,  again,  we 
may  aim  at  the  bringing  about  of  some  state  of  our 
own  minds,  or  at  the  realization  of  some  principle. 
Some  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  Intention 
may  help  to  make  this  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
immediale  and  the  remote  intentions  of  an  act  Thus, 
two  men  may  both  have  the  immediate  intention  of 
saving  a  third  from  drowning  ;  but  the  one  may  wish 
to  save  him  from  drowning  simply  in  order  that  his 
life  may  be  preserved,  whereas  the  other  may  wish 
to  save  him  from  drowning  in  order  that  he  may  be 
reserved  for  hanging.'  In  this  case,  while  the  imme- 
diate intentions  are  the  same,  the  remote  intentions 
are  very  different.  The  remote  intention  of  an  act  is 
sometimes  called  the  motive ;  but  this  use  of  the  term 
seems  to  be  incorrect. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  intention  of  an  act.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  pig  that  he  helped  out  of  a  ditch.  On 
being  praised  for  this  action,  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  he  did  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pig,  but 
rather  on  his  own  account,  in  order  to  rid  his  mind 
of  the  uncomfortable  thought  of. the  animal's  distress. 
Here  the  outer  intention  was  to  rescue  the  animal, 
while  the  inner  intention  was  to  remove  nn  uncom- 
fortable feeling  from  the  mind.  The  inner  intention, 
in  this  instance,  is  evidently  only  a  particular  case  of 
the  remote  intention ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  every  in- 
stance.    Thus  if  a  man  were  to  endeavour  to  produce 

1  Cf,  Mill's  Utilitariattism,  chap.  11  p.  jj,  naU. 
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a  certain  feeling  in  his  mind — say,  of  penitence  or 
of  faith— with  the  view  of  securingf  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  the  immediate  intention  would  be  an  inner 
one,  while  the  remote  intention  would  be  outer.  The 
inner  intention  of  nn  act,  like  the  remote  intention,  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  motive. 

In  the  thiKl  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  intention  of  an  act  If  a  Nihilist 
seeks  to  blow  up  a  train  containing  an  Emperor  and 
others,'  his  direct  intention  may  be  simply  the  de- 
struction of  the  Emperor,  but  indirectly  also  he  in- 
tends the  destruction  of  the  others  who  are  in  the 
train,  since  he  is  aware  that  their  destruction  will  be 
necessarily  included  along  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  intention  of  an  act 
To  what  extent  any  intention  can  be  unconscious,  is 
a  question  for  psychology.  By  an  unconscious  inten- 
tion is  here  understood  simply  an  intention  which  the 
agent  does  not  definitely  avow  to  himself,  A  man's 
conduct  is  often  in  reality  profoundly  influenced  by 
such  intentions.  Thus  the  intention  which  he  avows 
to  himself  may  be  that  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  while  in  reality  he  may  be  much  more 
strongly  influenced  by  that  of  advancing  his  own 
reputation. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
formal  and  the  material  intention  of  an  act.  The 
material  intention  means  the  particular  result  as  a 
realized  fact ;  the  formal  intention  means  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  fact.    Two  men  may  both  aim  at  the 

1  Cf.  Sid^ck's  Ucihods  of  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap.  L,  {  2  (p.  m^ 
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overthrow  of  a  particular  government  Their  material 
intentions  are  in  that  case  the  same.  But  the  one 
may  aim  at  its  overthrow  because  he  thinks  it  loo 
progressive,  the  other  because  he  thinks  it  too  con- 
servative. The  intentions  of  the  two  men  are  in  this 
case  very  different  formally,  though  their  actions 
(which  may  consist  simply  in  the  giving  of  a  vote) 
may  be  materially  the  same. 

These  distinctions  are  given  here,  not  as  being  an 
exhaustive  list,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  bringing 
out  the  complications  that  may  be  involved  in  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  important  to  bring  them  out,  since, 
otherwise,  the  relation  between  motive  and  intention 
can  hardly  be  explained. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say,  that  an  intention, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  means  any  aim  that 
is  definitely  adopted  as  an  object  of  will  ;  and  that 
such  intentions  may  be  of  various  distinct  kinds. 

§  3.  Mbanino  of  Motive, — The  term  "  motive  "  is  not 
less  ambiguous  than  "intention."  The  motive  means, 
of  course,  what  moves  us  or  causes  us  to  act  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  Now  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term 
"cause."  A  cause  may  be  either  efficient  or  final 
The  efficient  cause  of  a  man's  movements,  for  instance, 
is  the  action  of  certain  nerves,  muscles,  Ac.  ;  the  final 
cause  is  the  desired  end,  the  reaching  of  a  destination 
or  the  production  of  a  result.  There  is  a  similar  ambi- 
guity in  the  use  of  the  term  "motive."'  A  motive 
may  be  understood  to  mean  either  that  which  impels 
or  that  which  induces  us  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 

In  the  former  sense,  we  say  that  we  are  moved  by 


1  Cf.  M uirtiead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  ^ 
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feeling  or  emotion.  Thus  vre  say  that  a  man's  motive 
was  anger,  or  jealousy,  or  fear,  or  pity,  or  pleasure,  or 
pain.  Some  writers '  have  even  maintained  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  only  ultimate  motives.  This  view  we 
shall  shortly  require  to  consider.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  simply  to  remark  that  it  ia  no  doubt  true  that  men 
are  sometimes  moved  to  action  by  feeling.  In  conduct 
on  which  a  moral  judgment  can  be  passed,  however, 
a  man  is  never  solely  moved  by  feeling.  If  a  man  is 
entirely  "  carried  away  "  by  feeling — by  anger  or  fear, 
for  instance — he  cannot  properly  be  said  to  act  at  all, 
any  more  than  a  stone  acts  when  a  man  throws  it  at 
an  object  We  may  Judge  the  character  of  a  man  who 
is  carried  away  by  feeling  or  passion :  we  may  say 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
carried  away ;  but  if  he  is  entirely  mastered  by  his 
passion,  we  cannot  pass  a  moral  judgment  on  his  act, 
any  more  than  on  the  act  of  a  madman,  or  one  who  is 
drunk.  Moral  activity  or  conduct  ia  purposeful  action  ; 
and  action  with  a  purpose  is  not  simply  moved  by 
feeling  :  it  is  moved  rather  by  the  thought  of  some  end 
to  be  attained.  This  leads  us  to  the  second,  and  more 
correct,  sense  in  which  the  term  "  motive  "  may  be 
used. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clear  by  considering 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  "  moved  by  pity  "  to  give 
assistance  to  a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  The  mere 
feeling  of  pity  is  evidently  not  sufRcient  to  move  us  to 
action.  It  may  serve  as  an  element  in  the  efficient 
cause  of  action — i.  e.  the  man  who  has  a  keen  sense  of 
pity  may  be  more  readily  impelled  to  action  than  the 
one  whose  feeling  is  comparatively  blunt  But  the 
>  E.  g,  Bentham, 
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feeling  itself  ia  not  a  sufficient  inducemeni  to  action. 
By  itself,  it  moves  at  the  utmost  to  tears — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  theatre,  whenwewitnesa  imaginary  dJs- 
tresses.  When  a  man  is  moved  to  action,  he  must 
have,  besides  the  mere  feeling,  the  conception  of  an 
end  to  be  attained.  He  perceives  a  fellow-creature, 
for  instance,  in  a  wretched  plight,  and  sees  that,  by  a 
certain  effort,  the  man  might  be  put  in  a  more  favour- 
able position.  The  putting  of  the  man  in  this  more 
favourable  position  presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  a 
desirable  end ;  and  the  thought  of  this  desirable  end 
induces  him  to  act  in  a  particular  way.  If  he  feels 
pity,  in  addition,  this  may  impel  him  the  more  readily 
to  such  an  action ;  but  the  feeling  of  pity  is  not,  by 
itself,  the  inducement  to  the  action,  i.  e.  the  motive 
in  the  more  correct  sense.  The  motive,  thai  which 
induces  us  to  act,  is  the  thought  of  a  desirable  end.  ■ 
§4.   Relation  between   Motives   and   Intentions  — 

I  So  also  when,  in  Goldsmilh's  ballad, 


Ihe  motive  was  constituted  by  the  gaining  of  some  private  ends,  not 
by  the  mere  madness.  Cf.  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  chap.  v.  The 
view  of  Motive  given  above  seems  lo  be  essentially  that  of  Aristotle, 
when  he  says  (D<.4niina,  III.  x.ii)  "liun^rtlfwimii' ("it  is  alw.nys 
the  desired  object  that  moves  to  action " ),  Some  writers,  however, 
still  object  to  this  use  of  the  term.  See,  for  instance,  the  discussions 
in  the  InUrnationat  Journal  of  Ethics,  VoL  IV.,  Nos,  i  and  3.  Pro- 
fessor Ritchie  maintains  there  (p.  336)  that  "  'desire'  is  the  genus  of 
which  'motive'  is  a  spedes.  The  differentia  of  'motive'  is  Ihe 
presence  of  a  conception  of  an  end"  But  aurely  this  must  bo 
erroneous.  Surely  all  desire  involves  a  conception  of  an  end.  It  is 
right  to  add  that  the  term  "  motive  "  seems  ori^nally  to  have  been 
used  Tor  any  efHcient  cause  of  movemenL  It  appears  to  be  used  10 
Uus  way  in  Shakespeare's  description  of  Cressida—    ,  .  , 
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From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
relation  between  motives  and  intentions  is  a  very  close 
one.  The  motive  of  our  act  is  that  which  induces  us 
to  perform  it.  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  intention,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term,  but  need  not  be,  and  generally  will  not  be,  iden- 
tical with  the  whole  of  it.'  What  induces  us  to  perform 
an  act  is  always  something  that  we  hope  to  achieve 
by  it;"  but  there  may  be  much  that  we  expect  to 
achieve  by  it  (and  even  that  we  consciously  inlend  to 
achieve  by  it)  which  would  not  serve  as  an  inducement 
to  its  performance,  and  which  might  even  serve  as  an 
inducement  not  to  perform  it.  The  motive  of  a  reform- 
er may  be  partly  that  of  improving  the  state  of  man- 
kind and  partly  that  of  acquiring  fame  for  himselt 
Both  of  these  ends  form  part  of  his  intention,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  may  also  be  well 
aware  that  the  result  of  his  action  will'be,  for  a  time, 
"  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword."  He 
may  anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and 
misery  as  the  immediate  result  of  his  action,  and  per- 
haps also  of  persecution  for  himselt     If  he  clearly 

"  Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.' 
But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  meaning  or  the  word  has 
been  gradually  modified,  partly  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  ordinary 
life,  and  partly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  science. 

I  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  61.  When  Prof.  Dewey 
{Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  9)  says  that  "  the  foreseen,  the  ideal  conse- 
quences are  the  end  of  the  act,  and  as  such  form  the  motive,"  he 
appears  to  Identify  the  motive  with  the  whole  intention.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  to  be  an  inconvenient  use  of  the 
term.  Forthe  meaning  of  "  idea)  "in  this  phrase  of  Prof.  Dewey's, 
see  atxive.  Introduction,  chap,  ii,,  i  5,  note. 
»Ejtcept  of  course  when  wc  arc  impeUed  by  mercfeeling  or  pas(doa,I  . 
Eih.  -i-^W- 
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foresees  that  these  results  will  ensue  on  his  action,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  does  not  intend  them.  He 
deliberately  accepts  them  as  being  inevitably  involved 
in  the  good  result  which  he  hopes  to  achieve.  Bvt 
assuredly  we  may  say  that  these  evil  consequences 
form  no  part  of  his  motive  in  endeavouring  to  achieve 
the  good  result.  Or,  to  take  a  still  simpler  case,  when 
Brutus  helped  to  kill  Caesar,  in  order  to  save  his  coun- 
try,' he  certainly  intended  to  kill  Csesar,  but  the  killing 
of  Caesar  was  no  part  of  his  motive. 

The  motive  of  an  act,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  intention, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  the  whole  of  the  intention.  Adopting 
the  distinctions  that  have  been  drawn  in  section  2,  we 
may  say  that  the  motive  generally  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  remote  intention,  but  frequently  does  not 
include  much  of  the  immediate  intention ;  that  it 
generally  includes  the  direct  intention,  but  not  the 
indirect ;  that  it  nearly  always  includes  the  formal 
intention,  but  often  not  much  of  the  material  intention  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  either  outer  or  inner,  conscious  or 
unconscious. 

§  6.  Is  THE  MoTivK  ALWATS  F1.IASURK  ? — We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  question,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  whether  the  motive 
to  action  is  always  pleasure.  This  question  must  be 
carefully  distinguished,  at  the  outset,  from  the  question 
whether  pleasure  is  always  involved  in  the  presentation 
of  any  motive.  This  distinction  has  been  expressed 
as  that  beXveen /a/u'ng^  pleasure  in  an  idea  and  aiming 


1  Auuming  the  view  taken  by  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  to  bo 
correct.    For  a  different  view  of  Bniti»,  Ke  ProndeVGtsur.  . 
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at  the  idea  0/ pleasure.  It  is  probably  true  that  every- 
thing at  which  we  aim  is  thought  of  as  pleasant  We 
take  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  accomplishing  our  end. 
To  say  this  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  the  idea  of  pleasure  is  the  end  at  which  we 
aim,  or  that  pleasure  is  always  that  which  serves  as 
the  inducement  to  action. '  The  former  view  would 
be  generally  accepted  by  all  psychologists  ;  the  latter 
is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  are  known  as  Psychological 
Hedonists.  This  doctrine  is  expressed,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  passage  from  fientham.*  "Nature  has 
placed  man  under  the  empire  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
We  owe  to  them  all  our  ideas ;  we  refer  to  them  all 
our  judgments,  and  all  the  determinations  of  our  life: 
He  who  pretends  to  withdraw  himself  from  this  sub- 
jection knows  not  what  he  says.  His  only  object  is 
to  seek  pleasure  and  to  shun  pain,  even  at  the  very 
instant  that  he  rejects  the  greatest  pleasures  or  em- 
braces pains  the  most  acute.  These  eternal  and 
irresistible  sentiments  ought  to  be  the  great  study  of 
the  moralist  and  the  legislator.  The  principle  o/uUlily 
subjects  everything  to  these  two  motives."  Here  we 
have  a  clear  statement  of  the  view  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  only  possible  motives  to  action,  the  only 
ends  at  which  we  can  aim.  This  is  the  view  that  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

§  6.  PstcHOLOGicAL  Hbdohish. — Psychological  He- 
donism is  the  theory  that  the  ultimate  object  of  desire 
is  pleasure.     The  best  known  exponent  of  this  doctrine 

>  It  is  prob^ly  true,  as  Hr.  Bradley  has  urged,  that  the  idea  ot 
pleasoie  is  always  pleasant  (see  Mind,  New  Series,  Vol  IV,  na  14) 
But  this  does  not  affect  (he  present  point 

*iVinct>fott>/L«^^tft>n,cIuip.L  ,--  . 
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is  John  Stuart  Mill.'  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book 
on  Uliliiarianism  he  reasons  hi  the  following  way. 
"And  now  to  decide  whether  this  is  really  so;  whether 
mankind  do  desire  nothing  for  itself  but  that  which  is 
a  pleasure  to  them,  or  of  which  the  absence  is  a  pain  ; 
we  have  evidently  arrived  at  a  question  of  fact  and 
experience,  dependent,  like  all  similar  questions,  upon 
evidence.  It  can  only  be  determined  by  practised 
self-consciousness  and  self-observation,  assisted  hy 
observation  of  others.  I  believe  that  these  sources  of 
evidence,  impartially  consulted,  will  declare  that  desir- 
ing a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and 
thinking  of  it  as  painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  insep- 
arable, or  rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  ; 
in  strictness  oflanguage,  two  different  modes  of  naming 
the  same  psychological  fact  :  that  to  think  of  an  object 
as  desirable  (except  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences), 
and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  that  to  desire  anything,  except  in  propor- 
tion as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and 
metaphysical  impossibility."  This  passage  has  been 
well  criticised  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  in  his  Methods  of  Ethics 
(Book  I.,  chap.  iv.).  He  says — "Mill  explains  that 
'  desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  are,  in  strict- 

1  Nearly  all  Hedonists,  however,  especially  egoistic  Hedonists, 
have withmore or lessclearnessadopled  (his position.  Forageneral 
bistotical  exposition  of  the  Hedonistic  point  of  view,  the  student  may 
be  referred  to  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  chap.  L,  and 
Watson's  Hedonistic  Theories,  from  Aristippus  to  Spencer.  The  chief 
living  exponent  of  psj-chological  Hedonism  is  Professor  Bain.  See 
his  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Boole  IV.,  cliap.  iv.,  and  The  EmoHont 
and  the  Will,  "The  Will,"  chap.  viii.  Dr.  Bain, however,  admits  that 
it  is  possible,  "for  moments,"  lo  aim  at  other  things  than  pleasure. 
On  the  general  meaning  of  Hedonism  and  its  chief  varieties,  eea 
below.  Book  II.,  chap,  iv.,  68  i-d.  ,  •  i 
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ness  of  langu^e,  two  modes  of  naming  the  same 
psychological  fact'  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  proposition  we  are  discussing  requires  to 
be  determined  by  'practised  self-consciousness  and 
self-observation  ; '  as  the  denial  of  it  would  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  word  Pleasure,  which  has  always 
tended  seriously  to  confuse  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. When  we  speak  of  a  man  doing  something  at 
his  own  '  pleasure, '  or  as  he  '  pleases, '  we  usually  sig- 
nify the  mere  fact  of  choice  or  preference ;  the  mere 
detennination  of  the  will  in  a  certain  direction.  Now, 
if  by  'pleasant'  we  mean  that  which  influences 
choice,  exercises  a  certain  attractive  force  on  the  will, 
it  is  an  assertion  incontrovertible  because  tautological, 
to  say  that  we  desire  what  is  pleasant— or  even  that 
we  desire  a  thing  in  proportion  as  it  appears  pleasant." 
This  would  mean  simply  that  we  desire  it  in  proportion 
as  we  desire  it;  because  "appears  pleasant"  means 
simply  "is  desired  by  us."  But,  as  Dr.  Sidgwick  goes 
ontosay,  ifweunderstand"plea3ure"  in  a  more  exact 
sense,  it  is  not  obvious  that  what  we  desire  is  always 
pleasure.  If  we  take  pleasure  to  mean  the  agree- 
able feelingwhich  attends  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  evident  that  this  is  always  what 
we  desire.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  rather 
that  this  is  not  always  what  we  desire. 

|7.  The  Object  of  Desire.  (1)  T%e  Paradox  0/  He- 
donism.— In  the  part  of  the  jl/e/Aot/s  of  Elhics  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  Dr.  Sidgwick  goes  on  to 
argue  that  in  fact  what  we  desire  is  very  frequently 
some  objective  end,  and  not  the  accompanying  plea- 
sure.    He  points  out  that  even  when   we  do  desire  1 
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pleasure,  the  best  way  to  gtl  it  is  often  to  /orgti  it 
If  we  think  about  the  pleasure  itself,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  miss  it ;  whereaa  if  we  direct  our  desires 
towards  objective  ends,  the  pleasure  comes  of  itselt 
This  is  not  true  of  all  pleasures.  It  is  true  chiefly  of 
the  "pleasures  of  pursuit,"'  "Take,  for  example," 
says  Dr.  Sidgwick,  "the  case  of  any  game  which  in- 
volves— as  most  games  do — a  contest  for  victory.  No 
ordinary  player  before  entering  on  such  a  contest,  has 
any  desire  for  victory  in  it :  indeed  he  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  imagine  himself  deriving  gratification  from 
such  victory,  before  he  has  actually  engaged  in  the 
competition.  What  he  deliberately,  before  the  game 
begins,  desires,  is  not  victory,  but  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  the  stru^le  for  it ;  only  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  pleasure  a  transient  desire  to  win  the  game 
is  generally  indispensable.  This  desire,  which  does 
not  exist  at  first,  is  stimulated  to  considerable  intensity 
by  the  competition  itselt"  "Acertain  degree  of  dis- 
interestedness seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
full  enjoyment  A  man  who  maintains  throughout  an 
epicurean  mood,  fixing  his  aim  on  his  own  pleasure, 
does  not  catch  the  full  spirit  of  the  chase  ;  his  eagerness 
never  gets  just  the  sharpness  of  edge  which  imparts-  to 
the  pleasure  its  highest  zest  Here  comes  into  view 
what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  paradox  of  Hedon- 
ism, that  the  impulse  towards  pleasure,  if  too  pre- 
dominant, defeats  its  own  aim.  This  eSect  is  not 
visible,  or  at  any  rate  is  scarcely  visible,  in  the  case  of 
passive  sensual  pleasures.  But  of  our  active  enjoy- 
ments generally  ,  ...  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 

1  See  ttie  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapteir. 
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we  cannot  attain  them,  at  least  in  their  highest  degree, 
so  long  as  we  concentrate  our  aim  on  them." 
"Similarly,  the  pleasures  of  thought  and  study  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  by  those  who 
have  an  ardour  of  curiosity  which  carries  the  mind 
temporarily  away  from  self  and  its  sensations.  In  all 
kinds  of  Art,  again,  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty 
is  attended  by  intense  and  exquisite  pleasures  ;  but  in 
order  to  get  them,  one  must  forget  them."  ThS 
"paradox  of  Hedonism,"  that  in  order  to  get  pleasure 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  something  else,  was  to  some 
extent  recognized  even  by  Mill ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  perceived  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  view 
(hat  desire  is  always  directed  towards  pleasure. 
Desire  can  evidently  be,  at  least  temporarily,  directed 
not  towards  pleasure,  but  towards  certain  objective 
ends. 

§  8.  The  Object  of  Desirb.  (i)  Wan/s  prior  to  Sat- 
isfactions.— We  must  next  notice  another  point,  which 
was  brought  out  chiefly  by  Butler  ■  and  Hutcheson, 
though  some  subsequent  writers  have  ignored  it — vis. 
that  many  kinds  of  pleasure  would  not  exist  at  all,  if 
they  were  not  preceded  by  certain  desires  for  objects. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fections. No  one  could  possibly  feel  these  pleasures 
unless  he  were  first  benevolent — 1'.  e.  had  a  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the 
very  existence  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  the  fact  that 
desire  is  first  directed  towards  something  other  than 
pleasure.  It  might  even  be  argued  that  this  is  the  case 
1  See  Sidgwick's  History  cf  Ethics,  p.  iga  ;  and  e/.  Green's  edition 
of  Hume,  vol  li,  Introd..  p.  -A.  Green's  ProUgomcna  to  Ethics,  5  161, 
p.  167,  Caiid's  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  u.,p.2y3,  note._^ 
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with  all  pleasures.  Pleasure  ensues  upon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  certain  wants,  and  the  wants  must  be  prior  to 
the  satisfactions.  We  have  a  "disinterested"  desire 
for  food,  before  we  can  have  a  desire  for  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  the  taking  of  food.  From  this  con- 
sideration also  it  appears  that  there  are  some  desires 
which  are  not  desires  for  pleasure. 

§  9.  The  Object  of  Desire.  {3)  Pleasures  and  Plea- 
sure. At  the  same' time  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  certain  plausibility  in  Mill's  statements,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  account  for  this  plausibility.  It 
seems  to  arise  from  an  ambl^ity '  in  the  word  "plea- 
sure." Pleasure  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean 
agreeable  feeling,  or  the  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and 
sometimes  it  is  understood  to  mean  an  object  that  gives 
satisfaction.  The  hearing  of  music  is-sometimes  said 
to  be  a  pleasure :  but  of  course  the  hearing  of  music  is 
not  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  ;  it  is  an  object  that  gives 
satisfaction.  Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  when 
we  speak  of  "  pleasures"  in  the  plural,  or  rather  in 
the  concrete,  we  mean  objects  that  give  satisfaction ; 
whereas  when  we  speak  of  "pleasure "  in  the  abstract 
we  more  often  mean  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
such  objects  bring  with  them.*  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

Perhaps  this  distinction  is  more  obvious  in  the  case 
of  pain  than  in  the  case  of  pleasure.  Pain  is  generally 
understood  as  the  negative  of  pleasure,  i^  e.  as  meaning 
disagreeable  feeling,  or  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.     But 

1 A  second  ambiguity.  Another  ambignlty,  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Stdgwick,  has  been  already  referred  to  above. 

•  C/  Dr.  Ward's  article  on  "Psychology"  In  the  EticycU^mlia 
Brilannicii,  o.  71. 
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when  we  speak  of  "pains"  we  usually  mean  objects 
that  produce  a  disagreeable  feeling;  and  indeed  we 
usually  mean  objects  of  a  definite  kind — sis.  organic 
sensations.  The  pain  of  toothache,  for  instance,  is  not 
merely  a  feeling  of  disagreeabieness  or  dissatisfaction, 
but  a  definite  sensation.  That  sensation  is  ^n  object, 
and  it  is  an  object  which  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of 
disagreeabieness.  The  sensation  of  burning  is  another 
object;  the  sensation  of  a  stunning  blow  is  another 
object ;  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  wrongly  is 
another  object  All  these  objects  bring  with  them  a 
disagreeable  feeling;  but  in  all  of  them  the  object 
which  brings  the  disagreeable  feeling,  or  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disagreeable  feeling,  is  quite  distinguish- 
able from  the  feeling  of  disagreeabieness  itself ' 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  what  we  desire  is  always 
pleasure,  what  seems  to  be  meant  is  that  what  we  de* 
sire  is  always  some  object  the  attainment  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  agreeable  feeling.  But  this  is  so 
true  that  it  is  almost  a  tautology.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
desire  anything,  the  attainment  of  it  will  bring  at  least 
a  temporary  satisfaction  ;  and  this  satisfaction  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction — /.  e.  pleasure. 
Consequently,  anything  that  we  desire  may  be  said  to 
be  a  pleasure — i.  e.  something  that  will  bring  pleasure 
when  attained.     The  man  who  desires  the  overthrow 

1  KDlpe  and  Titchener  (Outline  of  Psychology)  are  honourably 
distinguished  among  psych ologists  by  the  care  wilh  which  they 
have  distinguished  between  pain  and  unpleasantness.  Organic 
pain  seems  to  be  a  distinct  sensation  in  quite  the  same  sense  in 
which  a  sweet  taste  or  smell  is  a  distinct  sensation.  The  feeling  or 
aifeclion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  though  perhaps  inseparable  from 
these  experiencea,  can  be  distinguished  from  them  quite  clearly. 
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of  a  political  party^,  for  instance,  will  be  pleased  if  that 
event  happens.  We  may  consequently  say  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  was  a  pleasure.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  use  the  phrase  "  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
and  the  like.  But  evidently  the  overthrow  of  a  politi- 
cal party  is  not  itself  an  agreeable  feeling ;  it  only 
bringis  an  a^eeable  feeling  with  it  The  fact  that  we 
desire  pleasures  is  no  evidence  that  we  desire  pleasure. 
A  passage  from  Mill  may  help  to  make  this  clear. 
"What,  for  example,"  he  asks,"  "shall  we  say  of  the 
love  of  money  ?  There  is  nothing  originally  more  de- 
sirable about  money  than  about  any  heap  of  glittering 
pebbles.  Its  worth  is  solely  that  of  the  things  which 
it  will  buy ;  the  desires  for  other  things  than  itself, 
which  it  is  a  means  of  gratifying.  Yet  the  love  of 
money  is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  moving  forces 
of  human  life,  but  money  is,  in  many  cases,  desired  in 
and  for  itself;  the  desire  to  possess  it  is  often  stronger 
than  the  desire  to  use  it,  and  goes  on  increasing  when 
all  the  desires  which  point  to  ends  beyond  it,  to  be 
compassed  by  it,  are  falling  off.  It  may  be  then  said 
truly,  that  money  is  desired  not  for  the  sake  of  an  end, 
but  as  part  of  the  end.  From  being  a  means  to  happi- 
ness,  it  has  come  to  be  itself  a  principal  ingredient  of 
the  individual's  conception  of  happiness.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  great  objects  of 
human  life — power,  for  example,  or  fame.  .  .  ,  The 
strongest  attraction,  both  of  power  and  of  fame,  is  the 
immense  aid  they  give  to  the  attainment  of  our  other 
wishes  ;  and  it  is  the  strong  association  thus  generated 
between  them  and  all  our  objects  of  desire,  which  gives 

1  UUlitarianUm,  chap.  iv. 
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to  the  direct  desire  of  them  the  intensity  it  often  as- 
sumes, so  as  in  'some  characters  to  surpass  in  strength 
all  other  desires.  In  these  cases  the  means  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  end,  and  a  more  important  part  of 
it  than  any  of  the  things  which  they  are  means  to. 
What  was  once  desired  as  an  instrument  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  has  come  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake.  In  being  desired  for  its  own  sake  it  is,  however, 
desired  as  pari  of  happiness.  .  .  ,  The  desire  of  it  is 
not  a  different  thing  from  the  desire  of  happiness,  any 
more  than  the  love  of  music,  or  the  desire  of  health. 
They  are  included  in  happiness.  They  are  some  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  desire  of  happiness  is  made  up. 
Happiness  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a  concrete 
whole;  and  these  are  some  of  its  parts."  The  mean- 
ing of  all  this  seems  quite  clear.  Evidently  money, 
power,  fame,  music,  and  health  are  not  parts  of  agree- 
able feeling.  What  Mill  means  is  that  they  are  parts 
of  that  totality  of  objects  which  gives  agreeable  feeling. 
That  we  desire  such  objects,  then,  may  show  that  we 
seek  pleasures,  but  not  that  we  seek  pleasure.  And 
that  we  seek  pleasures  is  a  mere  tautology.  It  means 
simply  that  we  seek  what  we  seek. 

§  10.  Can  Reason  serve  as  a  Motive  ? — Even  those 
writers  who  have  not  committed  themselves  to  the  view 
that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  possible  motives, 
have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  aigue  that  at  least 
Reason  is  not  capable  of  serving  as  a  motive  to  action. 
This  view  was  most  clearly  stated  by  Hume,  when  he 
said*  that  "Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the  slave 
of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other 
II  IIL   Cf. 
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office  than  to  serve  and  obey  them."  The  term  Pas- 
sion, as  here  used,  is  practic.illy  synonymous  with  Im- 
pulse ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  that  all 
actions  depend  on  particular  impulses,  while  reason 
can  at  the  most  only  indicate  the  means  by  which  these 
impulses  may  be  g^tified.  Reason,  it  is  thus  held, 
cannot  form  any  new  motive  for  us  :  it  can  only  show 
how  an  existing  motive  may  be  pursued  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  view,  however,  seems  forest  on  that 
false  conception  of  the  nature  of  desire  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  mental  constitution  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  and  independent  desires,  among  which 
reason  works  as  a  separate  faculty.  If  we  recognise 
that  our  desires  form  a  universe,  then  they  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  independently.  The  problem  then  is  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  whole  within  which  par- 
ticular desires  emerge.  If  that  whole  is  a  rational  sys- 
tem, the  desires  which  grow  up  in  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  desires  that  might  exist  in  a  being 
in  whom  reason  is  not  yet  developed.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  reason  may  be  said  not  only  to  guide  our 
desires,  impulses,  or  passions,  but  actually  to  consti- 
tute their  determinate  nature.  Reason,  that  is  to  say, 
may  set  before  us  ends  or  motives  which  for  an  irra- 
tional being  would  not  exist  at  all.  In  this  sense, 
tiien,  reason  is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  motives 
to  action. 

§  11.  Is  Reason  the  only  Motive  } — There  is,  how- 
ever, an  error  of  an  opposite  kind  against  which  also 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  though  no  doubt  it  is  one 
into  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  in  much  less  dan- 
ger of  fallhig.     We  must  not  suppose  that  a//  motives 
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are  rational  motives,  i.  e.  that  the  inducement  to  act 
is  always  for  a  human  being  what  it  would  be  if  he 
were  guided  entirely  by  reason.  This  view  may  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
Socrates.  Socrates  maintained  that  "virtue  is  know- 
ledge,"  by  which  he  meant  that  if  we  knew  with  perfect 
clearness  what  the  nature  of  the  moral  end  is  we  should 
inevitably  pursue  it.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
within  a  completely  rational  universe  the  supreme  good 
would  serve  as  the  supreme  inducement.  But  if  it  is 
possible  that  a  man  may  know  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  good  and  yet  not  occupy  a  completely  rational 
universe,  then  it  is  possible  to  know  the  good  and  not 
to  pursue  it  Now  it  seems  clear  at  least  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  know  what  is  good  with  a  very  tolerable  degree 
of  clearness,  and  yet  not  pursue  it.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  familiar  saying,  "Video  meliora  proboque,  de- 
teriora  sequor."  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  motive 
to  action  is  not  always  completely  rational. 

§  IS.  How  Motives  ark  CoNSTrruTED. — The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  motives  are 
neither  constituted  simply  by  pleasure  and  pain,  nor 
simply  by  dominant  desires,  passions,  or  impulses,  nor 
simply  by  reason,  but  that  they  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  universe  within  which  they  emerge.  A 
motive,  we  may  say  generally,  is  an  end  which  is  in 
harmony  or  conformity  with  the  universe  within  which 
it  is  presented.  At  any  given  moment  in  our  lives 
there  are  various  possible  ends  which  we  may  set  be- 
fore ourselves.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
content  of  our  world  might  be  changed,  so  as  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  system  of  our  conscious- 
ness, Now,  in  so  far  as  any  such  change  presents  itself 
'■I .Cotwl 
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to  us  33  something  which  could  be  brought  about  by 
our  own  activity,  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  possible 
motive  to  action.  Whether  it  will  actually  move  us  to 
act  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  motive  pre- 
sented to  us  is  compatible  with  other  possible  motives 
which  are  presented  to  us  at  the  same  time.  The 
line  of  action  that  is  finally  willed  by  us  is  that  which 
coheres  most  perfectly  with  the  general  system  of  our 
consciousness.  Whether  or  not  the  line  thus  adopted 
is  a  reasonable  line  depends  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  are  living  within  a  rational  universe.' 

At  this  point,  however,  we  come  definitely  upon  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  Char- 
acter and  Conduct ;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  it  seems  to  require  a  separate  chapter. 

■  In  conaection  with  this  pdnt,  reference  may  be  profitably  made 
to  Dr.  Sidgwick's  article  on  "  Unreasonable  Action  '  (Mind,  New 
Series,  Na  6),  and  to  Ur.  SbnU'a  AMolytic  Psychology,  VoL  IL,  p.  3tii. 
See  also  BoMoquet's  Ptyehalagy  of  Iht  Meral  Stlf,  Lecture  IX. 
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Hon  OH  Plbasure  and  Desire. 

It  is  assomed  in  this  chapter  that  a  satisfied  desire  brings  pleasnre, 
wliile  an  unsatisfied  desire  (or  an  unsatisfied  appetite)  is  accom- 
panied by  pain.  It  should  be  observed,  however.that  this  Is  apoint 
on  which  there  lias  t)een  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ;  and  that  the 
view  taken  in  the  text  is  not  universally  adopted.  The  chiei  point 
on  wliich  there  is  difference  of  opinion  is  with  reference  to  what 
are  called  "the  Pleasures  of  Pursuit^'  Itisheldbysome  writers.and 
notably  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
oF  these  pleasures,  unsatisfied  desires  and  appetites  are  frequently 
in  themselves  rather  pleasurable  than  painful.  It  may  be  well  here 
to  add  a  few  words  on  this  poinL  Professor  Sidgwick's  view  is 
thus  stated  in  the  Methods  of  Ethka  (Book  1.,  chap,  iv.,  {  2,  p.  48)  :— 
"  When  a  desire  is  having  its  natural  effect  in  causing  the  actions 
which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  it  seems  to  be  commonly 
either  a  neutral  or  a  more  or  leas  pleasurable  consciousness  :  even 
when  this  attainment  ia  still  remote.  At  any  rate  the  consciousness 
of  eager  activity,  in  which  this  desire  is  an  essential  item.  Is  highly 
pleasurable;  and  in  factsuchpieasures,which  we  may  call  generally 
the  pleasures  of  Pursuit,  constitute  a  considerable  element  in  the 
total  enjoyment  of  life.  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  they  are  more  important  than  the  pleasures  of  Attainment :  and 
In  many  cases  it  is  the  prospect  of  the  former  rather  than  of  the  latter 
that  induces  us  to  engage  in  a  pursuit'  1  1  lielieve  that  this  anli' 
thesis  between  "Pursuit' and  "Attainment"  Involves  a  fundamental 
misconception,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
that  this  misconception  should  be  removed.  There  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  such  thing  as  a  pleasure  of  Pursuit,  as  opposed  to  Attain- 
ment The  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  attainment— what  might  be  called  fmigressive  attainment  and 
cddirinT^Afc  attainment  The  "pleasure  of  Pursuit'  is,  I  think,  in 
reality  the  pleasure  of  progressive  Attainment  When  it  was  said, 
for  instance.  "  If  I  held  Truth  in  my  hand,  I  would  let  it  go  again  for 
the  pUasure  offursuing  it,'  what  was  really  intended  seems  to  have 
been  Ihe  pleasure  of  progressively  attaining  it    And  I  think  this  is 

'  For  some  further  illustrations  of  Dr.  Sidgwick's  view,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Mind,  New  Series,  vol  L,  Na  1  (Jaa  1693),  pp. 
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the  case  also  with  thoK  pleasures  that  are  referred  to  by  Professor 
Sidgwick  as  "pleasures  of  Pursuit'  He  talces  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  game  of  skill.  "  No  ordinary  player,  before  entering  on  snch  » 
contest,  tias  any  desire  for  victory  in  it  :  indeed  he  often  finds  it 
difRcuttto  imagine  himself  deriving  gratification  from  sach  viddry, 
twfore  he  has  actually  engaged  in  the  competition.  What  he  delib- 
erately, twEore  the  game  tiegins,  desires  is  not  victory,  but  the  pleas- 
ant excitement  of  the  struggle  for  it ;  only  for  the  full  development 
of  this  pleasure  a  transient  desire  to  win  the  game  is  generally  in- 
dhpensable.  This  desire,  which  does  not  cirist  at  first,  is  stimulated 
to  considerahteintcnsityby  the  competition  itself :  and  in  proportion 
39  it  is  thus  stimulated  both  the  mere  contest  l>ecomes  more  pleasur- 
able, and  the  victory,  which  was  originally  indifferent,  comes  to 
aHord  a  keen  enjoyment'  With  the  whole  of  (his  passage  I  agrees 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  statement  that  the  contest  liecomes 
more  pleasurable  in  proforiMm  as  the  desire  to  win  the  game  Is 
stimulated  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  methat  we  may  distinguish 
t>etwecn  two  kinds  of  desire  to  win  the  game — viz.Uie  desire  to  win 
it  simply  as  a  catastrophic  result,  and  the  desire  to  win  It  as  the  col- 
minating  point  in  acontinuousprocess.  In  proportion  as  the  former 
kind  of  desire  is  stimulated,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  game  ceases 
to  be  pleasurable.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  experience  that  (he 
gambler  whose  aim  is  fixed  exclusively  on  the  result  of  the  game 
ceases  to  get  any  real  pleasure  from  IL  The  man  who  really  enjoys 
the  game  is  he  who  desires  victory,  but  desires  it  only  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  a  progressive  series.  And  the  same  applies  in  other 
cases.  The  mountaineer  who  merely  wishes  to  readi  the  topmost 
peak,  is  simply  annoyed  by  the  process  of  climbing  up  :  he  would 
prefer  to  reach  it  by  a  balloon  or  by  a  hydraulic  hoist  Tlie  man 
who  enjoys  the  ascent  is  the  one  who  desires  the  end  only  in  so  far 
as  it  gives  unity  and  completeness  to  the  process  of  attaining  it.  So 
also  the  man  who  is  mently  interested  in  the  conclusion  of  a  story 
does  not  enjoy  the  novel  In  which  it  is  told :  his  view  is  rather  like 
that  of  Christopher  Sly— "Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work — 
would  twere  done  t  *  The  man  who  really  enjoys  the  story  cares 
for  the  end  only  in  relation  to  the  process  that  leads  up  to  it  Now 
the  man  who  desires  an  end  in  relation  to  the  process  of  reaching 
ft,  is  not,  I  think,  correctly  described  as  receiving  pleasure  from  a 
pursuit,  as  distinguished  from  an  attainment  The  pursuit  Is,  for 
him,  a  progressive  attainment  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
could  not  attain  otherwise  than  by  pursuit.  A  story,  for  Instance, 
does  not  admit  of  aayUnd  of  atlalnineat  but  QtatotgpmfOaot^ 
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it  (n^n  begionlos  ta  cod  In  such  a  process  (he  desire  receives  a 
continuous  satisfaction,  and  is  not  properly  regarded  as  waiting  for 
Its  satisfaction  till  the  end  is  reached, 

I  conceive  that  this  view  may  be  applied  even  to  such  a  case  as 
that  of  hunger.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  to  t>e  somewhat  incorrect 
to  spealc  of  the  mere  d^^'t;  of  hunger  as  desir&  Hunger  ought,  I 
think,  to  he  sharply  distinguished  traiathe  desire  for  fiiod.  It  seems 
tome  tobe  mainly  owing  to  the  failure  to  draw  this  distinction  that 
hunger  is  represented  by  Professor  Sidgwick  as  forming  an  excep- 
tion ^  to  the  general  rule  about  the  "Paradox  of  Hedonism." >  It 
forms  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  because  it  is  not  a  desire 
at  alL  This,  however,  is  a  side  Issue,  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
insist  at  present  The  <Taving  of  hunger,  though  not  properly  a 
desire,  seems  to  resemble  certain  of  our  desires  in  being  susceptible 
of  a  progres^ve  satisfaction  i  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  I  conceive, 
that  the  craving  appears  often  to  be  pleasurable.  It  is  pleasurable 
because  it  is  continuously  attaining  itsobject.  As  far  as  1  can  judge, 
indeed,  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  tiegins,  under  normal  conditions, 
even  priorto  the  taking  of  food  at  alL  The  "  watering  of  the  mouth  " 
is,  I  think,  a  commencement  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  case  of  pre- 
datorj  animals  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  even  in 
the  act  of  pnrsuit*  At  any  rate,  the  normal  act  of  satisfying  hunger 
does  not  appear  to  t>e  of  a  catastrophic  character.  Ducerc  canam  is 
a  principle  of  general  applicability.  The  satisfaction  of  the  craving 
is  a  progressive  one.  Now,  If  this  Is  the  case.  It  seems  clear  ttiat  the 
mere  fact  that  hanger  i^  onder  normal  conditions,  rather  pleasur- 
able than  otherwise  (wblch  I  believe  to  be  true),  cannot  lie  accepted 
as  a  proof  that  the  mere  craving  in  itself  is  pleasurable,  or  is  not 
painful,  in  so  far  as  U  remains  unsatisfied.  For  under  normal  con- 
ditions  it  is  not  unsatisfied,  but  is  progressively  attaining  its  end* 

There  is  anotherpoint,do3ely  connected  with  this  one,  which  ap- 
pear? to  me  to  Iw  overloolted  by  Professor  Sidgwick  in  his  discus- 
^onon  the  above  subject— viz;  that  our  desires  and  appetites  ara 
capable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  an  imaginative  satisfaction. 

1  See  Methods  of  Ethics.  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  {  ^  pt  49 :  '  This  effect ' 
fvi&thatwe  lose  pleasure  byseekingit]  "isrot  visible,  or  at  any 
rale  is  scarcely  visible,  in  the  case  of  passive  sensual  pleasures.* 

*  See  above,  j  7. 

*  It  is  only  in  ihii  sense,  I  think|  that  there  Is  any  real  "pleasure 
of  pursuii* 

*  See  also  Spencer's  Dufao/E^Aid;  pp.  136-158L  (  \^,  i.il, 
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Dickens's  "  Marchioness  *  did  not  by  any  meant  Bbmd  alone  in  the 
power  of  "  making-believe  very  much,'    If  it  is  true  that 


It  may  also  be  s^d  that  the  imaginative  satisfy  their  desires  many 
limes  before  they  are  satisfied  in  fact,  while  the  unima^native  have 
but  a  single  sati^actlon.  The  imaginative  player,  even  if  he  loses, 
loses  but  once  for  a  score  d  times  that  he  has  won— in  fancy ;  and 
these  imaginary  successes  may  be  quite  as  satisfying  to  his  mind  at 
the  moment  as  an  equal  nnml>er  of  real  ones  would  have  been.  The 
"pleasures  ol  Pursuit'  are  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  these  mental 
victories;  and  tbis  fact  must  largely  qualify  our  view  of  them  as 
cases  of  unsatisfied  desire,  even  apart  from  the  consideration  (which 
may  not  be  always  applicable^  that  the  desire  is  in  reatily  attaining 
its  end  by  means  of  a  continuous  process. 

I  make  these  remarks  merely  with  the  view  of  brining  out  the 
pcnnt  <rf  view  which  seema  to  me  correct,  and  which  I  haveadopted 
in  the  present  handbook.  They  are  not  by  any  means  offered  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  complete  solution  to  the  difficult  question 
Involved.' 

1  Students  interested  in  the  subject  of  pleasures  of  Pursuit  will  find 
further  discussion  and  admirable  illustrations  in  Tucker's  Light  i4 
Nature,  chap,  vl 
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CHAXACTEK  AND  CONDUCT. 

§  1.  GsHiRAi.  RsvAKKs.  We  now  understand,  &i 
some  degree,  what  i3  meant  by  Will,  Desire,  Motive, 
Intention,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  these ;  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
the  nature  of  Character  and  its  relation  to  Conduct 
In  discussing  this,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  famous 
question  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  for  this  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  Character  and  Conduct. 
And  in  considering  this,  it  seems  necessary  also  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  Circumstance  and  Habit.  Accordingly 
I  intend  first  to  present  four  sections,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  Character,  Conduct,  Circumstance,  and 
Habit,  then  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  and  finally  to  sum  up  about  the  nature  of 
Voluntary  Action. 

§  2.  Cmaractsr.  We  have  seen  that  Character  means 
the  complete  universe  or  system  constituted  by  acts 
of  will  of  a  particular  kind.  Character  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  important  element  in  life  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Ethics,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  In  the 
sequel 

The  accidental  dominance  of  a  good  purpose  at  this 
f\T  that  moment  i^  of  comparatively  little  consenueooa 
unless  it  is  an  Indication  of  the  habitual  dominuioe  of,  i 
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ft  certain  universe.  Hence  Aristotle  rightly  laid  em- 
phasis rather  on  the  formation  of  Good  Habit' — i.  e., 
m  the  language  we  have  here  adopted,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continuously  dominant  universe — than  on 
the  mere  presence  of  a  Good  Will  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. Will  is,  indeed,  the  expression  of  character, 
but  it  is  the  expression  of  it  under  the  limitations  of 
a  particular  time  and  place  ;  and  much  may  remain 
latent  in  the  character  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  in  forming  a  complete  moral  estimate 
of  a  ^ven -in dividual.  This  is  well  expressed  in  Brottm- 
ing's  Rabbi  Ben  Eara — 

"  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called '  work  *  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done,  that  look  the  eye  and  had  the  price  t 

But  all,  (he  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ) 

All  instincts  jnunature. 

All  purposes  unsure. 
That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  ad, 
Fandes  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped  • 

All  I  could  never  be. 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped." 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  "  the  tree  is  known 

by  its  fruit"    The  good  character  necessarily  expresses 

itself  in  good  acts  of  will 

1^  3.  Conduct.     The  term  conduct  is  sometimes  used 


I  Ethks,  Book  II.  chap.  v. 
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In  a  loose  sense  to  include  all  sorts  of  vital  activities, 
or  at  any  rate  all  vital  activities  which  are  directed  to 
an  end.  It  is  in  this  sense,  for  instance,  that  the  term 
is  employed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer."  Consequently 
he  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  molluscs,  ftc*  But  this 
seems  to  t>e  an  inconvenient  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Although  the  activities  of  molluscs  are 
no  doubt  adjusted  to  an  end,  yet  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  purposeful  activities.  A  purposeful  activity 
is  not  merely  directed  to  an  end,  but,  as  Kant  put  it, 
directed  by  the  idea  of  an  end.  Now  even  the  higher  / 
animals, in  so  far  as  they  are  guided  by  mere  instinct,* 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  such  idea.  They 
move  towards  certain  ends,  but  they  do  not  uiHi  these 
ends.  They  have  an  end,  but  they  have  ao purpose.* 
Now  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that  purposeless  acts  are  not 
to  be  included  in  conduct.  Hence  it  seems  best  to 
confine  the  term  conduct  to  those  acta  that  are  not 
merely  adjusted  to  ends,  but  also  definitely  willed.  A 
person's  conduct,  then,  is  the  complete  system  of  such 
acts,  corresponding  to  his  character. 

§  i.  Circumstance. — We  have  said  that  conduct  cor- 
responds to  character.  But  of  course  the  particular 
acts  which  are  performed  by  an  individual  depend  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  systematic  unity  of  his  con- 

1  Data  of  Ethics,  chap.  L  ■  IbuL,  chap.  IL 

■  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  have  such  an  idea. 

Darwin,  bowever,  who  is  certainly  a  high  authority,  seems  disposed 

to  attribute  some  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end 

even  to  Boch  very  humble  creatures  as  earthworms, 

'  It  might  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  purposive,  as  distinguished 
from  purposefiil,  to  denote  action  (such  as  instinctive  movements) 
In  which  an  end  may  be  seen  to  be  involved,  but  in  wliich  Uiere  is 
no  definite  constjouapess  of  the  end  aimed  at 

r..ai,.,..i.,GtH)^lc 
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■ciousness,  but  also  on  the  conditions  or  environment 
within  which  his  life  happens  to  be  passed.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  man's  conduct  depends  upon 
his  character  and  circumstances.  We  must  now  con- 
eider  what  exactly  is  to  be  understood  by  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  note  that,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  ethical  significance  of  a  man's  circum- 
stances, we  must  clear  our  minds  of  that  view  accord- 
ing to  which  circumstances  are  simply  the  external 
environment  in  which  a  man's  life  is  passed.  Under- 
stood in  this  sense,  any  contemporary  event  might  be 
called  a  circumstance — e.  g.  the  position  of  the  planets, 
the  state  of  the  tides,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c 
But  for  most  purposes  (unless  we  are  believers  in  Astro- 
logy), such  conditions  are  not  to  be  classed  as  circum- 
stances at  all.  Again,  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  in  which  a  man  lives  is  seldom  worth  reckon- 
ing as  a  circumstance ;  though  the  presence  of  gold 
or  coal  or  iron  may  be  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
importance.  Riches  or  poverty,  health  or  disease,  are 
generally  circumstances  of  more  importance  ;  and  so 
are,  in  general,  a  man's  social  surroundings.  From 
such  considerations  as  this  we  may  see  that  it  is  not 
BO  easy  as  it  might  at  first  appear  to  determine  what  a 
man's  circumstances  are,  in  any  sense  that  is  ethically 
significant  Circumstances  in  this  sense  are  not  any- 
thing external  to  the  man,  but  only  external  conditions 
in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  his  life.  What  are  to  be 
reckoned  circumstances  in  this  sense,  is  a  question  that 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  man.  Hence  it  is  some- 
what misleading  to  speak  as  if  character  and  circum- 
stance were  two  co-ordinate  factors  in  human  life ; 
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since  it  depends  largely  on  character  whether  anything 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  circumstance  or  not. ' 

Again,  are  we  to  say  that  the  fact  that  a.  man  has 
a  good  memory,  or  a  good  temper,  or  a  good  under- 
standing, or  a  good  reputation,  is  an  element  in  his 
character  or  in  his  circumstance  i  Such  facts  depend 
largely  on  the  systematic  constitution  of  a  man's  con- 
scious life,  and  so  belong  to  his  character  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  regarded  as  circumstances 
by  which  he  is  helped  or  hindered  in  the  conduct  of  his 
life.  '  Even  the  fact  that  a  man  has  already  formed  a 
good  habit  of  action — say,  a  habit  of  punctuality— may 
be  a  favourable  circumstance  with  reference  to  his  future 
development.  Thus  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
question  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  thing  is 
regarded,  whether  it  is  to  be  described  as  an  element 
of  character  or  of  circumstance.  Probably  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  any  man's  present  circumstance  is 
simply  the  expression  of  what  his  past  character  has 
been. 

Hence,  when  we  say  that  a  man's  actions  are  the 
result  of  his  character  and  his  circumstance,  we  must 
rememt>er  that  two  men  living  to  all  appearance  in  the 
same  general  conditions  may  in  reality  be  in  wholly 
different  circumstances.  What  stimulates  one  may 
depress  another,  just  as  "the  twilight  that  sends  the 
hens  to  roost  sets  the  fox  to  prowl,  and  the  lion's  roar 
which  gathers  the  jackals  scatters  the  sheep."  *    What 

I  Some  auggesiive  remarks  on  Ihis  point  will  be  found  in  a  paper 
on  "  Character  and  the  Emotions,'  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand,  In  Mind,  new 
(eries,  VoL  v.,  No.  18.  The  relationship  between  cliaiacter  and  cir- 
cumstance has  also  been  brought  out,  in  a  profound  and  si 
way.  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in  As/iecls  afiht  Social  ProbUnt. 

t  All  "  Psychology  "  in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  pi  41  - 
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is  physically  the  same  is  in  such  cases,  to  all  intents, 
a  different  circumstance. 

§  5,  Habit.— The  significance  of  Habit  has  already 
been  to  someextent  indicated  in  connection  with  char- 
acter, and  in  particular  reference  has  been  made  to 
Aristotle's  view  that  the  main  thing  in  the  moral  life 
is  the  establishment  of  good  habits.  This  view  was 
put  forward  by  Aristotle  in  opp>osition  to  the  Socratic 
doctrine,  that  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  Knowledge ; '  yet  the 
two  views  are  not  so  much  opposed  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
a  kind  of  habit  It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  a  point  of  view.  The  virtuous  man  is  one 
who  lives  continuously  in  the  universe  which  is  con- 
stituted by  duty.  To  live  continuously  in  that  universe 
is  a  habit ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  species  o( 
insight  The  man  who  lives  in  a  different  universe 
sees  things  habitually  in  a  different  way — through  a 
^  differently  coloured  glass,  we  might  say.  To  be  virtu- 
ous, therefore,  is  to  possess  habitually  a  certain  kind 
of  knowledge  or  insight  And  thus  both  Socrates  and 
Aristotle  were  right  Virtue  is  both  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge and  a  kind  of  habit  Habit,  in  fact,  in  the  sense  , 
in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  moral  character,  is  not 
mere  custom.  It  is  not  on  a  level  with  habits  such 
as  our  manner  of  walking  or  speaking  or  of  wearing 
clothes.  It  is  not,  in  short,  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  secondarily  automatic  action.  It 
is  a  babU  ofvMing.     Habits  which  have  a  moral  signi- 


1  Cf.  Z\AffiAt3i%  Hiitory  of  Ethics,  pp.  34-5  and  54 ;  and,  for  a  full«f 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  aee  Zellcr's  SixraUs  and  tk*  So- 
eni(>e StAooIs, Part  11., chap. vU,  ^.^      ^  GtX)Qlc 
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ficance  are  habits  of  deliberate  choice.'  Konr  deliber- 
ate choice  depends  on  thought  or  reason.*  In  order 
to  choose  the  right,  in  the  sense  in  which  such  a  choice 
has  any  moral  significance,  we  must  know  the  right. 
If  we  simply  hit  on  the  right  course  by  chance,  we  do 
not  really  choose  the  right.  Right  willing,  therefore, 
depends  on  true  insight.  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
have  true  insight  without  willing  rightly  is  a  further 
question,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  shortly.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  partly  see  what  Socrates  meant 
by  saying  that  virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge.  It 
depends  on  the  occupation  of  a  certain  point  of  view, 
on  the  possession  of  a  certain  rational  insight  At  the 
same  time,  we  see  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  saying  that  '' 
virtue  is  hahiL-^  It  is  not  merely  a  certain  act  of  will, 
but  a  continuous  state  of  character,  a  steadfast  occu- 
pation of  a  definite  universe. 

Another  point  which  it  is  important  to  notice  in  this 
connection  is  that  action  which  has  thus  become 
habitual  tends  to  be  pleasant  A  good  character,  for 
instance,  is  one  whose  dominant  interest  Hes  within  a 
certain  form  of  moral  universe.  Such  a  character  will 
find  pleasure  in  acting  in  accordance  with  this  interest 
Hence  Aristotle  says  again  s  that  "  a  man  is  not  good 
at  all  unless  he  takes  pleasure  in  noble  deeds.  No  one 
would  call  a  man  just  who  did  not  take  pleasure  in 
doing  justice,  nor  generous,  who  took  no  pleasure  in 
acts  of  generosity,  and  SO  on."  Further,  habit,  as  is 
said,  becomes  a  second  nature ;  so  that  actions  that 

i-E»n,  u*  *  **«Hi  l(«  »,i«#mir<  ("Viriue,  then,  ia  a  habit  id 
chDioe').— AHstolle's  Ethics,  II.  vL  15 
■  Cf.  Green's  ProUgomena  to  EOiia,  Book  II.,  tbafi.  Si. 
*ilkmMhtanEtkia,l,-mLa  ,.   ,     ,  GtH)'>L 
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have  become  habitual  are  done  almost  instinctively, 
at  least  without  the  necessity  for  definite  reflection. 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Its  ^  application 
will  become  especially  apparent  when  we  are  dealing 
with  some  of  the  theories  of  Kant. 

§  6.  The  Pkexdou  of  the  Will, — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  consider  what  is  meant  liy  human  freedom, 
in  30  far  as  this  has  ethical  significance 

Some  views  on  this  point  may  almost  immediately 
be  ruled  out  of  court.  Thus,  it  has  been  argued  that 
there  is  no  real  freedom,  since  men  are  determined  by 
circumstances.  This  was  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of 
Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist.  Accordingly,  he  made 
it  his  great  aim  in  life  to  improve  men's  external  con- 
ditions. But  we  have  seen  that  mere  external  condi- 
tions are  not  circumstances  in  any  sense  that  is  ethically 
important  Before  setting  ourselves  to  improve  men's 
conditions,  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  far  their  con- 
ditions are  real  circumstances  to  them,  and  what  sort 
of  circumstances  they  are.  To  ask  this  is  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  It  is  a  com- 
plete mistake  to  suppose  that  men  are  determined 
by  conditions  that  ere  in  any  true  sense  external  to 
them. 

Again,  freedom  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean 
the  power  of  acting  without  motives.  But  this  also  is 
an  absurdity.  To  act  without  motives,  i.  e.  without 
reference  to  anything  that  may  reasonably  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  action,  would  be  to  act  from  blind  im- 
pulse, as  some  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  supposed 
to  do.  But  this  is  evidently  the  very  reverse  of  what 
we  understand  by  freedom. 

In  order  to  avoid  such   crude  misconceptions  as 
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these,  it  is  important  to  consider  in  what  sense  the 
idea  of  freedom  is  ethically  significant 

§  7.  Freedom  essential  to  Morals, — ^There  is  involved 
in  the  moral  consciousness  the  conviction  that  we 
ought  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  that 
one  manner  of  action  is  good  or  right,  and  another 
bad  or  evil.  Now,  as  Kant  urged,  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  an  ' '  ought "  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by 
a  "can."  ■  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  "can" 
refers  to  an  immediate  possibility.  A  man  ought  to  be 
wise,  for  instance ;  but  wisdom  is  a  quality  that  can 
only  be  gradually  developed.  What  can  be  done  at 
once  is  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
it  Similarly,  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbours.  But 
love  is  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  produced  at  will.*  We 
can  only  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  cultivating  kindly 
affections.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  man 
ought  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  or  to  live  for  two 
hundred  years.  He  cannot  even  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  attaining  these  ends,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
form  any  part  of  his  duty.  Now  if  a  man's  will  were 
absolutely  determined  by  his  circumstances,  it  would 
be  strictly  impossible  for  him  to  become  anything  but 

1 C/,  the  Uaes  of  Emerson— 

**  So  ujgti  ia  grandeur  to  our  duit. 
So  near  ia  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must. 
The  youth  replies,  /  can,' 

*  For  this  reason  Kant  even  denies  that  love  is  a  duty.  Sea  Uela- 
thyslc  0/ Morals,  section  I.  (Abbott's  translation,  pp.  15-16).  But  love 
can  be  cultivated,  though  it  cannot  be  directly  produced.  Kant's 
view  on  this  and  kindred  points  is  doe  to  the  absolute  antithesis 
which  he  makes  between  Reason  and  Feeling,  Cf.  Calrd's  CriHcat 
Pkilosophy  of  Kant,  voL  iL  ppk  sSo-aSz  See  alto  below,  Book  IL, 
'=^"*'S«-  r.., ...GOOC^IC 
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that  which  he  dots  become,  and  consequently  it  would 
be  impossible  that  he  ought  to  be  anything  different 
There  would  thus  be  no  "  ought "  at  all  Moral  im- 
peratives would  cease  to  have  any  meaning.  ■  If,  then, 
there  la  to  be  any  meaning  in  the  moral  imperative, 
the  will  must  not  be  absolutely  determined  by  circum- 
stances, but  must  in  some  sense  be  free.  This  is  true 
also  even  if  we  do  not,  like  Kant,  think  of  the  moral 
end  as  of  the  nature  of  an  imperative,  but  rather  as  a 
Good  or  Ideal  to  be  attained.*  It  still  remains  true 
that  such  an  ideal  must  be,as  Aristotle  put  it,  xpaxr&v  oA 
xtJirAw  ivSptirf  (practicable  and  attainable  by  man). 

§  8.  Necessht  xssintial  to  Morals. — Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  sense  also  in  which  necessity  is  required  for 
the  moral  life.  The  moral  life  consists,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Now  to  have  a  character  is  to  live  habitually 
in  a  certain  universe.  And  in  any  given  universe 
desires  have  a  definite  position  with  reference  to  one 
another ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  to 
give  place  to  another.  Hence  the  more  decidedly  a 
character  Is  formed,  the  more  uniform  will  be  its  choice 

1  Hence  purely  determinist  writers  when  they  sire  quite  con- 
sistent, deny  the  existence  of  any  absolute  "ought,'  and  regard 
Ethics  not  as  a  normative  science,  but  as  an  ordinary  natural 
history  sdence— Investigating  what  men  do  or  tend  to  do,  not  what 
they  ought  to  da  This  is  (be  view,  for  instance,  which  is  taken 
by  Sctiopenbauer  (who,  in  spite  of  his  emphasis  on  the  Will,  was  to 
all  intents  a  pure  determinist).  Cf.  Janet's  Theory  of  Morals,  p.  138. 
Another  good  example  <^  pure  determinism,  accompanied  by  the 
denial  of  the  unity  of  the  self,  leading  to  a  natural  history  view  of 
Ethics,  will  be  found  in  Simmel'sEinteifunjt'n  die  Moralwissenschafl. 
Bentham'i  attitude  to  some  extent  illustrates  the  same  thin^  Sea 
below,  Book  II.,  chap.  Iv.,  |  5^ 

«  See  below,  Bode  II.  chap,  H  GtHJQic 
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and  its  action.  Najr,  even  in  the  case  of  characters 
that  are  imperfectly  formed,  any  uncertainty  that 
exists  with  regard  to  the  action  is  due  only  to  our  im- 
perfect knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will 
be  done  by  a  man  who  is  continually  shifting  from  one 
universe  to  another.  But  his  action  would  be  fully 
foreseen  by  any  one  who  knew  exactly  the  relation  in 
which  these  universes  stand  to  one  another  in  his 
mental  life.  And  not  only  is  this  true  as  a  fact  with 
regard  to  the  moral  lives  of  men,  but  it  must  be  true  if 
the  moral  life  is  to  have  any  meaning.  The  moral  1 
life  means  the  building  up  of  character,  i.  e.  it  means 
the  fonning  of  definite  habits  of  action.  And  if  a 
habit  of  action  be  definite,  it  is  uniform  and  predict- 
able. Now  necessity  is  often  understood  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  uniformity.  In  this  sense,  then, 
necessity  is  required  for  the  moral  life. 

§  9.  Thx  tkvb  Sbnsx  of  Frxkdom. — It  is  apt  to  seem 
as  if  there  were  a  certain  contradiction  between  these 
two  demands  of  the  moral  life.  But  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction when  we  observe  precisely  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  freedom  and  what  Is  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  that  is  demanded.  The  necessity  means 
simply  the  uniform  activity  of  a  given  character.  The 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  means  simply  the  absence 
of  determination  by  anything  outside  the  character 
'itsel£  A  vicious  man  in  a  sense  can,  and  in  a  sense 
cannot,  do  a  good  action.  He  cannot,  in  the  sense 
that  a  good  action  does  not  issue  from  such  a  char- 
acter as  his.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit  But  he  can  do  the  action,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  except  his  character — 1'  e. 
•icept  himselt     Now  a  man  cannot  stand  out^^^^^j^. 
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himself,  and  regard  a  defect  in  his  own  character  as 
something  by  which  his  action  is  hindered.  If  he  can, 
bul/or  himse!/,  ht  can  in  the  only  sense  that  is  required 
for  morality.  To  be  free  means  that  one  is  determined 
by  nothing  but  oneself.'  What  this  means,  how- 
ever, we  must  endeavour  to  explain  somewhat  more 
fully. 

§10.  Animal  Spontanbitt. — Consider  in  what  sense 
an  animal  is  free.  As  compared  with  a  plant  or  a 
stone,  it  evidently  has  a  certain  spontaneity.  It  is  not 
moved  from  without,  as  a  stone  seems  to  be,  but  con- 
ducts  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  inner  feelings. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  even  a  stone  is 
not  moved  entirely  from  without.  No  rock  was  ever 
thrown  to  the  ground  without  its  own  consent.  What 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  in  obedience  to  which  stones 
are  raised  or  thrown  down,  are  laws  of  the  stone's 
nature  as  well  as  of  things  outside  of  it.  "Thehyssop 
grows  in  the  wall,  because  the  whole  universe  cannot 
prevent  it  from  growing."'  This  is  as  true  as  to  say 
that  it  grows  there  because  the  whole  universe  makes 
it  grow.  The  law  is  within  it  quite  as  truly  as  it  is 
without  it.  In  this  sense  Hegel  was  no  doubt  right  in 
saying  that  the  planets  run  round  the  sun  freely  like 
the  immortal  gods.     "The  sun  attracts  them,"  it  is 

'  Those  writers  w)io  icsisl  on  the  EacI  that  there  is  detennination 
or  Un  in  all  our  actions,  and  who  on  thU  ground  deny  freedom,  are 
commonlf  known  as  Necessitarians.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihose  vho 
insist  on  liberty  (o  such  an  extent  as  to  deny  all  law  or  determination 
in  human  conduct,  are  called  Libertarians  or  Indetenninists.  It  is 
now  generally  recogniicd  that  these  two  schools  of  writm  umply 
represent  opposite  sides  of  the  same  trulh,  and  that  the  idea  q(  uff"- 
dtleniiinalion  combines  the  two  sides. 

'  Carlyie,  I  (hiok,  says  this ;  I  do  not  remember  wherck 
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■aid.  But  the  sun  could  not  attract  them  unless  they 
were  willing  to  be  attracted-r-^  e.  unless  it  lay  in  their 
own  nature  to  t>e  attracted.  Still,  we  do  not  usually 
think  of  the  planets,  or  of  inanimate  nature  generally, 
as  having  any  spontaneity  in  its  motions.  And  rightly. 
The  movements  of  the  planets  are  not  determined  by 
themselves  ;  for  they  have  no  selves.  The  law  is  as 
truly  within  them  as  without  them ;  but  it  is  also  as 
truly  without  them  as  within  them.  It  is,  as  we  say, 
a  "law  of  nature"  generally,  and  does  not  belong  to 
any  one  thing  in  particular.  There  is  no  centre  to 
which  the  movement  can  strictly  be  referred.  In  the 
case  of  an  animal  it  is  different  Here  there  is  a  self, 
there  is  a  centre  of  reference — vis.  the  consciousness 
of  the  animal  itsel£  It  is  from  that  point  that  the 
movement  proceeds,  and  we  say  therefore  that  it  is 
spontaneous. 

§  II.  Human  Libebtv. — Yet  a  mere  animal  has  not  a 
self  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Its  self  is  simply  the 
feeling  of  the  moment.  It  has  not  a  definite  universe 
of  reference.  A  man's  self,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
universe  in  which  he  habitually  lives.  For  this  reason, 
a  man  is  free  in  a  sense  in  which  an  animal  is  not  free; 
If  an  animal  could  be  supposed  to  think  and  speak,  it 
could  not  refer  its  actions  to  itself,  but  only  to  its  im- 
pulse at  this  or  that  moment.  ■  No  doubt,  there  would 
be  a  certain  continuity  and  predictability  in  its  im- 
pulses ;  yet  at  each  moment  they  would  have  a  certain 

>  Cf.  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  pp.  158-9.  "  An  animal  which 
does  not  have  the  power  of  proposing  ends  to  itself  ia  impelled  to 
action  by  its  wants  and  appetites  just  33  Ihey  come  into  conscious- 
ness. It  is  irritaUd  into  acting.*  See  also  Gizyckl's  Introdvciiori  to 
tht  Sbtdy  oS  Ethics,  ct»p,  vL 
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independence,  and  would  not  refer  to  a  common  centre. 
This,  of  course,  means  simply  that  the  animal  does  not 
think,  and  consequently  does  not  bring  the  moments 
of  its  consciousness  to  a  unity.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  lives  within  the  universe  of  his  character.  In 
so  far  as  his  momentary  impulses  do  not  reflect  and 
reveal  that  character,  he  does  not  regard  them  as, 
strictly  speaking,  his  own.  His  acts  are  his  own  only 
when  he  is  himsel/'iit.  doing  them — i.  e.  when  they  flow 
from  the  centre  of  his  habitual  universe.  He  has  thus 
a  centre  of  action  which  has  a  certain  relative  perma- 
nence ;  and  for  this  reason  his  acts  are  free  in  a  sense 
in  which  the  movements  of  a  mere  animal,  though 
spontaneous,  are  not  bee. ' 

g  12.  Tks  Hiorest  Freedom.— We  see,  then,  that 
there  are  higher  and  lower  senses  of  freedom.  Even 
a  stone  is  not  simply  determined  from  without.  An 
animal  has  spontaneity.  But  man  has  freedom  in  a 
higher  sense  than  either  of  these.  This  fact  naturally 
suggests   the  inquiry  whether  the  ordinary  freedom  of 

>  Those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  determination,  to  the  ezclu. 
sion  of  freedom,  have  generally  also  denied  the  unitjr  of  the  indivi. 
dual  self  or  character.  Thus  Hume  (who  may  be  resided  as  the 
founder  of  the  determiaist  school  in  modem  times]  says  ( Treatise  on 
HiimunNafun;,  Book  I.,  Part  IV.,  section  vi.):  "When  I  entermost 
Intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  par- 
ticular perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or 
hatred,  pain  or  pleasure  ' ;  and  he  consequently  concludes  that  the 
■elf  or  personality  Is  "  noUiing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  differ- 
ent perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  ^th  an  Inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  Bui  and  movemenL"  Mill  also  ac- 
cepted this  view.  Sec  his  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  chap,  xii. 
For  criticisms  of  it,  see  Green's  edition  of  Hume,  voL  L,  Inlrod., 
(  343,  and  Dr.  Ward's  article  on  '  Psycbolosy  '  in  the  EtKydopctdia 
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a  man  is  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  or  whether 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  freedom  of  a  still  higher 
IdDd.    - 

The  answer  seems  clearly  to  be  that  there  is  a  freedom 
of  a  still  higher  kind.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  sel/oi  a  still  higher  kind.  This  is  a 
point  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  more  fully  in 
the  sequeL  In  the  n^eantime,  we  may  anticipate  so  ' 
far  as  to  say  that,  In  a  certain  sense,  no  form  of  self 
can  be  regarded  as  ultimately  real  except  the  rational 
Belt  If  this  is  so,  the  only  true  or  ultimate  freedom 
will  he  the  freedom  that  consists  in  acting  from  this 
self  as  a  centre.  This  is  recognised  even  in  ordinary 
langruage.  The  man  who  acts  irrationally  is  said  to 
be  "enslaved by  his  passions."  He  is  thus  not  thoi^ 
oughly  free.  And  indeed,  there  are  times  when  a 
man  feels  that  his  irrational  acts  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  his  own.  His  true  self  lies  deeper.  This 
seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  writer  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  when  he  referred  his  shortcomings  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  "sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Here  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  higher  or  rational  self.  Yet  in 
another  passage  he  seems  to  identify  himself  rather 
with  the  lower  self,  when  he  says,  "It  is  no  longer  I 
that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me."  Here  "1" 
refers  to  the  lower  self— the  habitual  character  of  the 
individual — while  the  higher  or  true  self  is  referred  to 
as  "Christ,"  living  in  him  and  gradually  coming  to 
complete  realisation.  There  are,  in  fact,  we  may  say, 
three  selves  in  every  man.  There  is  the  self  that  is 
revealed  in  occasional  impulses  which  we  cannot  quite 
subdue,  the  "sin  "  that,  after  all,  dwelleth  in  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  permanent  character,  the;[, 
Eth.  ;        (.'■'^ 
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universe  in  which  we  habitually  live. '  And  finally  there 
ia  the  true  or  rational  self,  in  which  alone  we  feel  that 
we  can  rest  with  satisfaction — the  "Christ"  (to  adopt 
the  Pauline  metaphor)  that  liveth  in  us,  and  in  whom 
we  hope  more  and  more  to  abide.  And,  as  it  is  said 
elsewhere,  "  his  service  is  perfect  freedom."  It  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  maintained  that  there  is  no 
other  perfect  freedom.  The  only  ultimate  self  is  the 
rational  self;  and  the  only  ultimate  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom that  we  have  when  we  are  rational.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  that  cannot  be  fully  understood  until 
we  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideal. 

The  significance  of  all  this  may  perhaps  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  now  sum  up  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Conduct  or  Voluntary 
Action. 

§  13.  The  Nature  of  Voluntari  Action. — A  definite 
illustration  may  perhaps  help  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  various  elements  in  voluntary  action  clear  to  us. 

Take  the  case  of  the  desire  of  food.  The  first  ele- 
ment involved  in  this  is  the  mere  animal  appetite.  This 
we  may  suppose  to  be  at  first  a  mere  blind  impulse 
analogous  to  the  organic  impulse  by  which  a  flower 
turns  to  the  light ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  such  a 
vegetable  impulse  by  the  presence  of  consciousness. 
In  this  consciousness  there  are  two  main  elements — 


1  Even  this  may  not  be  quitesimple.  "ZweiSeelen  wohnen.achl 
in  dieser  Brust,' said  Faust  ("Two  souls,  alas!  live  in  this  breast  of 
mine') ;  and  the  same  could,  in  some  degree,  be  said  by  mosi  men. 
"  I  am  double,'  said  Renan  ;  "  sometimes  one  part  of  myself  laugha, 
while  Ihe  other  cries,"  In  cases  of  madnus,Uie  two  selves  oflen 
become  very  distinctly  separated. 
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the  ideal  presentation,  in  vague  outline,'  of  the  object 
striven  towards,  and  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
The  latter  feeling  is  twofold  :  there  is  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure in  the  anticipated  satisfaction,  and  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness connected  with  the  consciousness  of  its  ab- 
sence. Thus  in  the  appetite  of  hunger  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar craving,  partly  pleasant  and  partly  uneasy,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  vague  consciousness  of  the 
kind  of  object  that  would  yield  satisfaction.  ■  Desire  is 
distinguished  from  mere  appetite  by  the  definite  pre- 
sence of  a  consciousness  of  the  object  as  an  end  to  be 
aimed  at  The  appetite  of  hunger  involves  a  vague 
uneasiness,  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  kind  of  object 
that  would  remove  the  uneasiness,  a  vague  anticipation 
of  pleasure  in  its  attainment  Desire  of  food,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  definite  presentation  of  the  idea  of  food 
as  an  end  to  be  sought  In  this  presentation,  as  in  the 
more  vague  presentation  of  the  object  in  appetite,  there 
is  also  involved  an  element  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
object  thus  definitely  presented  as  an  end  in  desire  is 
what  is  most  properly  understood  by  a  motive.  Such 
motives  may  conflict :  the  ends  involved  may  be  in- 
compatible with  one  another.  Hence  the  desires  gov- 
erned by  these  motives  may  remain  in  abeyance.  The 
object  presented  as  a  desirable  end  may  not  be  defi- 
nitely chosen  as  an  end — i.  e.  it  may  not  become  a 
xvish.  A  wish  is  a  desire  selected.  It  is  a  desire  on 
which  attention  has  been  concentrated,  and  which  has 
thus  secured  a  certain  dominance  in  our  consciousness. 
The  wish  for  food  is  more  than  themere  desire  for  food. 
It  is  a  concentrated  desire.  But  even  this  is  still  not  an 
■  II  is  open  to  doubt  whether  [his  element  is  present  in  the  anlma] 
consciousness  at  alL   C/ above,  chap,  L,  $ ^  1-    1^     i.  GtHJ^Ic 
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act  of  will.  An  act  of  will  inrolrea,  besides,  a  definite 
purpose  or  inientton  ;  i.  e.  in  an  act  of  will  we  do  not 
merely  concentrate  our  attention  on  an  end  as  a  good 
to  be  sought ;  but,  in  addition,  we  regard  it  as  an  end 
to  be  brought  about  by  us.  The  purpose  of  procuring 
food — the  intention,  for  instance,  of  working  for  a 
livelihood — ia  more  than  the  mere  wish  for  food,  more 
than  a  mere  prayer  or  aspiration.  IF;//,  however,  in- 
volves, further,  an  actual  energising.  A  purpose  or 
intention  refers  to  the  future,  and  may  not  be  carried 
ouL  In  an  act  of  will  the  idea  becomes  a  force.  How 
this  is  done  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  and,  hap- 
pily, it  is  not  a  problem  that  we  require  here  to  solve. 
We  have  merely  to  notice  this  element  of  active  energis- 
ing as  involved  in  an  Act  of  Will.  The  man  who  wills 
to  procure  food  does  not  merely  intend  to  work,  but 
actually  does  exert  himself.  Finally,  character  is  a 
formed  habit—*,  g:  the  habit  of  activity  in  some  par- 
ticular industrial  pursuit.  ■ 

iMr.  Stout'9  article  on  "Voltintary  Action,*  already  referred  t(\ 
■hould  be  consulted  on  leveral  ol  these  points 
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Note  ON 

In  modem  time*  the  interest  in  tbe  question  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will  has  t>een  itimiilated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  have  a  clear  view 
of  human  responsibility.!  The  Mediaeval  conceptions  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  gave  special  force  to  this  desire.  God  was  thought  of  as  a 
supreme  Judge,  standing  outside  the  world,  andapportloninginfimte 
rewards  and  punishments  iu  accordance  with  the  lives  which  men 
tiad  led,  or,  as  some  rather  thought,  In  accordance  with  the  t}eliefs 
which  they  had  entertained.  This  doctrine  presented  serious  difficul- 
ties. On  the  one  hand,  if  Liberty  of  Indifference  were  asserted,  if 
men  weresuppoaed  to  have  the  power  of  acting  "without  motives," 
of  choosing  a  particular  line  of  conduct  without  reference  to  their 
ctiaracter? — i.  e.  to  the  universe  of  desires  within  which  they  have 
ttabitualiy  lived— this  appeared  to  t>e  both  unintelli^ble  in  itself  and 
to  involve  too  strong  an  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  a  merely  created, 
finite,  and  dependent  twing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man  Were  held 
to  be  free  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  self-determined,  it  appeared 
OS  if  he  could  not  tse  regarded  as  ultimately  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  his  own  character,  for  the  selection  of  the  universe  within 
which  he  was  to  live.  This  difficulty  was  felt  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St  Paul  1  and  the  only  solution  of  it  seems  to  he  in  the  aclcnowl- 
edgment  tliat  it  is  a  mystery.    Credo  quia  absurdttm, 

A  similar  difficulty,  however,  comes  up  even  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  soaety. 
How,  it  is  asked,  can  any  one  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  his  own  character,  seeing  that  he  is  bom  with  particular 
inherited  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  and  that  the  whole  development 
of  his  life  is  determined  by  the  moral  atmosphere  In  which  he  Is 
placed  ?  In  a  sense  we  choose  our  own  universes ;  but  the  "  we," 
the  self  that  chooses,  is  not  an  tmdetennined  enslence.  We  are 
ushered  into  the  wi^Id  with  a  certain  predisposition  to  good  or  to 
evil  in  paiticniar  directions.  Over  this  "  original  sin,"  or  original 
virtue,  which  lies  in  our  disposition  from  the  first,  we  have  no  con- 
trol It  is  ourselves ;  it  constitutes  the  particular  nature  which  we 
inherit ;  and  the  directions  in  wtiich  it  moves  us  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  grow  up.  How,  (hen.  Is  society  entitled  to 
punish  us  for  our  offences  ?  Even  so  firm  an  upholder  of  persona] 
independence,  and  so  sternanadvocateof  the  punishment  of  crime, 
as  Thomas  Carlyle,  admitted,  and  even  insisted,  that  a  cnan's  char- 

iC/,  below,  Book  III,  chap.  vL,  %  7.  Ci.H)i>L 
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acter  Is  an  inheriUnce,  and  that  the  development  of  it  is  affected  by 
bodily  qualities.  Thus,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous  insialence  on 
the  doctrine  that  every  man  is  the  shaper  of  his  own  destiny,  we 
find  him,  in  his  Essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  makiag  this  candid  admis- 
sion :  "  Disease,  which  is  but  superficial,  and  issues  in  outer  lameness, 
does  not  cloud  the  young  existence ;  rather  forwards  it  towards  the 
expansion  it  is  fitted  for.  Themiserablediseasehadbeenoneoflhe 
internal  nobler  parts,  marring  the  general  organisation ;  under  which 
no  Walter  Scott  could  have  been  forwarded,  or  with  all  his  other 
endowments  could  have  been  producible  or  possible,"  What,  then, 
becomesof  responsibility  ?  Hare  we  not  here  a  puzzle  or  antinomy 
as  real  as  that  with  which  the  Mediaeval  Theology  was  perplexed  ? 

But  the  answertothia  lias  been  partly  seen  already.  If  a  man  were 
a  mere  animal,  the  only  reasonable  com^e  would  be  to  take  him  as 
we  find  him.  In  that  case,  the  only  justification  of  punishment! 
would  be  found  in  the  hope  of  elfecting,  by  means  of  it,  some  im- 
provement in  the  disposition  of  him  who  is  punished.  But  a  man 
cannot  regard  himself  as  a  mere  animal,  nor  can  a  society  of  men 
regard  its  members  as  simply  animals.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
l)eings  animated  by  an  ideal,  which  they  are  bound  to  aim  at  realis. 
ing,  and  which  they  can  realise  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of 
the  obligation.  No  man  could  regard  it  as  an  excuse  for  tiis  evil 
conduct,  that  he  is  a  mere  brute  t>east,  who  knows  no  better.  Nor 
could  a  society  accept  this  ai  an  excuse  for  any  of  its  members. 
Whether  a  God,  sitting  outside  as  an  external  Judge,  ought  not  to 
accept  it  as  an  excuse,  is  quite  another  question,  with  which  we  have 
here  no  concern.  Our  question  ia  merely  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  a  man  or  a  society  of  men  must  judge  human  conduct  And, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  men  must 
regard  themselves  and  others  as  soldiers  of  the  ideal ;  that  those 
who  fail  to  struggle  (or  it  must  l>e  treated  as  deserters,  and  those 
who  deny  its  authority  as  guilty  of  Use  majesU  against  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  There  is  no  stone  wall  in  the  way  cf  a  man's 
moral  progress  There  is  only  himself.  And  hecannot  accept  him- 
self as  a  mere  fact,  but  only  as  a  fact  ruled  by  an  ideal 

I  cannot  hope  that  such  remarks  as  these  will  remove  all  difficul- 
ties from  the  mind  of  the  studenL  The  question,  however,  when 
pressed  beyond  a  certain  point,begins  to  be  rather  of  metaphysical 
and  theological  than  of  strictly  ethical  importance.* 

1  See  below,  Book  III.,  chap,  vL,  S  6. 

■  A  complete  discussion  of  this  difficult  question  woUd  evidently 
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carry  OS  far  beyond  the  limits  oF  such  a  handbook  as  the  present  I 
have  touched  upon  it  here  only  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  to  bring 
out  its  bearing  upon  Ethics.  For  fuller  discussion  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Elhics,  Book  II.,  chap.  L, 
Green's  Collecfed  IVorks,  pp.  306—333,  Bradley's  Ethical  Stuiiies, 
Essay  L.  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  I.,  chap,  v.,  Caird's 
Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Book  II.,  chap,  iii.;  Uartineau's  Study  0} 
Religion,  Book  III.,  chap.  iL,  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Progrtss, 
pp.  336—34',  Giiycki's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethics,  chap,  vi., 
Stepten's  Science  of  Ethics,  pp.  Zfi— 3^,  and  Seth's  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles,  Part  III.,  chap.  L  Cf.  also  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics, 
Part  I.,  chap.  iiL,  Muitttead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  50—54,  LoUe's 
Practical  Philosophy,  chap.  iiL,  and  Calderwood's  Handbook  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Part  11.,  chaps.  iiL  and  iv.  The  views  of  Green,  Bradley, 
Caird,  Alexander,  Gixydd,  Dewey,  and  Muirhead  are  in  the  main  in 
agreement  wilh  that  here  staled.  Lotze,  Martineau,  Calderwood, 
and  Seth  defend  freedom,  though  generally  rejecting  Liljcrty  of  In- 
difference in  its  most  extreme  form.  Sidgwick  takes  up  a  neutral 
positioa  Stephen  is  a  Determinist,  and  does  not  fully  recognise  the 
fact  of  self-determination.  The  same  remark  applies  on  the  whole 
to  the  excellent  discussion  of  Freedom  in  Simmel's  recent  CfnMftmj 
in  die  Moralmsseaschaft,  Vol  IL,  chap.  vL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CONDUCT. 


§  1.  Introductory  Statement.  Conduct,  like  other 
aspects  of  human  life,  undergoes  a  steady  process  of 
development,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race. 
This  development  is  closely  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral  development  of  the  forms  and  customs  of 
social  life,  and  thus  forms  part  of  the  material  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  young  science  of  Sociology  to 
investigate. 

Recent  writers  on  Sociology  have  tended  to  lay  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  class  of  phenomena 
described  by  the  terms  Imitation  and  Suggestion,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  development  of  social  customs.' 
These  conceptions  are  probably  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  the  higher  elements  in  social  development ;  but 
fhejr  do  seem  to  be  of  value  in  dealing  with  the 
more  primitive  facts  of  human  and  animal  life,  and 
they  may  thus  serve  as  a  convenient  point  of  de- 
parture. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  truth  in  Psychology  that 
every  presentation  involving  the  idea  of  movement 
brings  with  it  a  more  or  less  definite  "suggestion  "  of 
the  movement  involved — i.  e.  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
tendency  to  perform  the   movement      This    is    es- 

1  French  writers  in  particular,  such  as  Guyau  and  Tarde,  bava 
laid  great  emphasis  on  facts  o(  thia  daEs.  ...0(.H)i2lc 
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pecially  true  when  the  movement  conveyed  to  an 
animal  being  in  idea  is  one  for  the  performance  of 
which  its  bodily  organs  are  adapted.  It  then  gives 
rise  to  movements  which  may  be  described  as  "imita- 
tions "  of  the  original  movement — it  being  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  conscious  im- 
itations, but  rather  as  being  of  the  nature  of  ' '  su^es- 
tion."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  facts  of  lan- 
guage and  other  expressive  movements  are  to  a  large 
extent  to  be  explained  in  this  way  ;  and  so  also,  in  all 
probability,  are  many  of  the  instinctive  actions '  of  the 
lower  animals  and  many  of  the  customs  of  primitive 
peoples.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  point  may 
suESce  S9  an  introduction  to  the  subject 

§  8,  Gekhs  oy  Conduct  in  the  Lowxr  Animals. — 
Though  it  is  perhaps  true  that  Conduct,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the 
actions  of  the  lower  animals,  yet  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  we  may  detect  in  them  the  germs  of  that 
which  becomes  conduct  in  man.  If  animals  can 
seldom  be  credited  with  any  direct  consciousness  of 
an  end,  they  are  at  least  led  by  certain  natural  im- 
pulses to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  of  which  they 

■  It  is  still  an  nndedded  qaestion,  what  exactly  should  be  under- 
■tood  by  instinct ;  and  any  discusaionof  It  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  here.  Some  writers  limit  the  term  to  [orais  o(  activity  that 
are  innate ;  but  if  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan  is  right  in  thinking  that 
nothing  is  innate  In  animals  except  physiolo^cal  tendendea  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  action  when  an  appropriate  stimulus  is  presented,  in- 
Uinct  in  the  psychological  sense  would  seem,  on  this  interpretation, 
to  I>e  reduced  to  lera  (See  his  work  on  Comparative  Psychology 
and  tiis  more  recent  txx>lc  on  Habit  and  Imtinel).  For  our  present 
pnrpoee,  I  prefer  lo  understandthetermas  including  all  movements 
that  presuppose  nothing  more  (from  the  psychological  point  of  view) 
tlun  percepU  and  perceptual  images.  ^    ^      ^  Gi.H)i>L 
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are  themselves  unaware.  Like  the  makers  of  the 
cathedrals,  they  "build  better  than  Ihey  know,"  their 
instincts  often  carry  them  more  certainly  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  their  species  than  human 
reason  guides  us.  Now  the  nature  of  instinct  ia 
largely  involved  in  obscurity.  It  seems  partly  to  de- 
pend on  hereditary  impulses  to  action  under  particu- 
lar forms  of  stimulus ;  but  to  some  extent  also  it 
seems  to  be  acquired  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual 
animal,  and  to  be  developed  under  the  influence  o{ 
suggestion.  The  young  of  a  species  learn  by  imita- 
tion of  the  more  mature.'    This  is  especially  seen  in 

» Here  again  the  facts  of  the  case  are  somewhat  open  to  dispute. 
The  fotlawing  extract  may  t>c  given  from  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan, 
who  is  probablyour  t>est  authority  on  such  Eubjects.  "Ifoneofa 
group  of  chicks  leam  by  casual  experience,  such  as  I  have  before 
descritwd,  to  drink  from  a  tin  of  water,  others  will  run  up  and  pecfc 
at  the  water,  and  will  themselves  drink.  A  hen  teaches  her  little 
ones  to  pick  up  grain  or  other  food  by  pecking  on  the  ground  and 
dropping  suitable  materials  before  them,  the  chicks  seeming  to 
imitate  her  actions.  One  may  make  chicles  and  young  pheasants 
peck  by  simulating  the  action  of  a  hen  with  a  pencil-point  or  pair  of 
fine  forceps.  According  to  Mr.  Peal'a  statement,  before  quoted,  the 
Assamese  find  that  young  jungle  pheasants  will  perish  if  their  peck- 
ing responses  are  not  thus  stimulated  ;  and  Prof.  Claypole  tells  me 
that  this  is  also  the  case  with  ostriches  hatched  in  an  incubator 

It  ia  certainly  much  easier  to  bring  up  young  birds 

if  older  ones  are  setting  an  example  of  eating  and  drinking;  and 
instinctive  actions,  such  as  scratching  the  ground,  are  performed 
earlier  if  imitation  be  not  excluded. A  numt>er  of  sim- 
ilar cases  might  be  giveiL  But  what  impresses  the  observer,  as  he 
watches  the  early  development  of  a  brood  of  young  birds,  is  (he 
presence  of  an  imitative  tendency  which  is  exemplified  in  many 
little  ways  not  easy  to  describe  in  detail."  {Habit  and  Inslinct,  pp. 
166—167).  ^o  doubt  in  all  such  cases  congenital  aptitude  (and  per- 
haps  also  congenital  impulse)  is  presupposed.  How  much  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  heredity  and  how  much  to  suggestion,  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  with  which,  happily,  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

L,oi)sTc 
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the  case  of  the  more  gregarious  animals,  \a  which, 
as  in  the  familiar  case  of  sheep,  the  movements 
of  leaders  are  observed,  and  in  which  certain  habi- 
tual forms  of  activity  grow  up,'  almost  similar  to 
the  customary  morality  of  human  beings.  Some- 
times also  penalties  seem  even  to  be  attached  to  vio- 
lations of  the  customs  that  have  grown  up  within 
the  herd.  In  this  we  see  the  germs  both  of  moral 
action  and  of  moral  judgment,  though  it  would  prob- 
ably be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
more  than  the  germs  of  them. 

§  8.  Conduct  among  Savages. — Among  savages  also 
the  moral  consciousness  is  largely  still  in  germ. 
Their  actions  are  to  a  great  extent  impulsive,  and 
show  little  sign  of  forethought  with  regard  to  distant 
consequences.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  left  to  the 
guidance  of  individual  caprice.  The  savage  is  a 
member  of  a  tribe,  and  his  life  is  hedged  about  by 
customary  observances,  of  which  the  purpose  is  not 
always  very  apparent.  In  the  formation  of  these,  sug- 
gestion and  conscious  imitation  no  doubt  play  a  con- 
siderable part ;  and  even  when  an  end  can  be  de- 
tected, it  must  not  always  be  assumed  that  it  was 
consciously  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
led  to  adopt  the  means  to  its  attainment 

§  4.  Thb  GumANCE  of  Conduct  bt  Cvstom. — Even 
after  mankind  have  to  a  considerable  extent  emerged 
from  savagery,  the  influence  of  custom  in  the  deter- 

>  How  far  these  grow  up  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  and 
how  far  they  are  a  ceault  of  imitation,  are  paints  still  open  to  dis- 
pute. The  action  of  the  qoeen  bee,  in  killing  oH  her  rivals  as  soon 
M  she  herself  emerges  from  Uie  oell,  would  almost  seem  to  imply  a 
congenilaHmpnlae.   -  r..ai,.,..i..GtH)Qlc 
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mination  of  conduct  continues  for  a  long;  time  to  be 
paramount  The  words  ^dot,  mores,  Sillen,  all  bear 
evidence  to  the  importance  of  custom  in  the  formation 
of  the  morality  of  nations.  In  English  the  word 
manners  has  become  restricted  to  a  much  narrower 
and  more  insignificant  sense ;  but  even  now  it  is 
sometimes  capable  of  being  used  more  widely  and 
seriously,  as  when  Wordsworth  says,  in  his  sonnet  to 
Milton, 

"  And  ^ve  us  mannets,  virtue,  freedom,  power." 

At  any  rate,  whatever  terms  we  may  use  to  express 
the  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  customary  mo- 
rality precedes  that  which  is  based  on  law  or  on 
reflection. 

§5.  The  Guidance  of  Conduct  by  Law, — Gradually, 
however,  in  the  life  of  a  people,  definite  rules  of 
action  begin  to  be  established.  To  some  extent  these 
are  simply  customary  observances  made  more 
definite ;  but  generally  in  the  formulation  of  positive 
laws  a  certain  change  gets  introduced  into  the 
previous  customs.  When,  for  instance,  definite  laws 
with  reference  to  criminal  actions  take  the  place  of 
the  primitive  custom  of  revenge,  the  eitent  of  the 
retaliation  is  a  good  deal  limited,  and  a  more  definite 
conception  of  justice  is  introduced. 

§  6.  The  Guidance  of  Conduct  by  Idias. — Wlien 
definite  laws  have  been  formulated,  reflection  soon 
begins.  Rules  almost  inevitably  conflict  both  with 
custom  and  with  one  another ;  and  in  any  case  they 
are  found  too  rigid  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  Ex- 
ceptional circumstances  arise,  and  men  are  led  to 
reflect  on  the  principles  that  underlie  the  rules,  in  order 
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to  see  how  they  oug:ht  to  be  modified  under  the  stress 
of  special  difficulties^  Such  reflection  leads  to  a  gradual 
supersession  of  the  letter  of  the  law  in  favour  of  its 
underlying  spirit  Men  learn  to  guide  themselves  by 
principle  instead  of  by  rule,  1'.  e.  by  consideration  of  the 
most  important  aims  that  they  have  in  view,  and  the 
means  that  are  best  adapted  to  their  realisation.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  we  have  passed  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  region  of  suggestion  and  imitation.  Re- 
flective morality  is  substituted  for  customary  obser- 
vance. 

§  7.  AcnoK  AKO  Reflectioh. — Of  course  the  part 
played  by  reflection  even  in  the  most  fully  developed 
forms  of  morality  ought  not  to  be  enaggerated.  The 
moral  life,  even  in  its  most  developed  stages,  is  not 
passed  entirely  in  cool  reflective  hours ;  and  even  if 
it  were,  the  complexity  of  the  material  would  prevent 
its  complete  saturation  by  reflective  principles.  Swift 
decisions  have  to  be  made  and  far-reaching  plans 
formed ;  so  that  in  the  actual  activities  of  the  concrete 
moral  life  even  the  most  thoughtful  of  men  live  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  faith,  and  do  not  guide  them- 
selves entirely  by  well  developed  principles.  The 
ideas  by  which  they  are  guided  are  partly  formed  by 
reflection,  but  partly  also  they  are  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  individual  and  partly  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race.  Even  here,  then,  imitation  and  sug- 
gestion are  not  entirely  excluded.  There  is  something 
of  the  nature  of  instinct  and  impulse  even  in  our  most 
developed  conduct 

§  8.  Moatf.  Ideas  AKD  Ideas  about  MoRALnr.; — This 
leads  us  to  notice  an  important  distinction,  on  which 
R  good  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid  la  recent  times 

rj.ai,.,..N,Gt)t>^le 
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— vtM.  the  distinction  which  has  been  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Bosanquet '  as  that  between  "  Moral  Ideas  "  and 
"  Ideas  about  Morality,"  or,  as  it  might  be  put  more 
briefly,  between  Moral  Ideas  and  Ethical  Ideas.  The 
Ideas  by  which  we  are  guided  in  our  actions  may  be  of 
a  more  or  less  reflective  character,  A  man  may  guide 
himself  by  the  conception  of  a  clearly-defined  end,  such 
as  the  attainment  of  happiness  or  perfection,  and  may 
adapt  his  whole  line  of  conduct  to  the  attainment  of  this. 
In  such  a  case  he  is  guided  by  an  Ethical  Idea  or  by  an 
"Idea  about  Morality,"  i.  e.  by  an  idea  formed  through 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  moral  end.  But  a- 
Moral  Idea  need  not  be  of  this  character.  A  moral 
idea  may  be  got,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  out  of  our 
"spiritual  atmosphere,"  The  idea,  for  instance,  of 
the  kind  of  conduct  which  fits  a  "gentleman"  or  a 
"Christian  "  is  not,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  any  definite 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  but  is  rather 
acquired  through  tradition  and  experience.  It  is  im- 
portant, then,  to  remember  that  a  man  may  be  guided 
by  moral  ideas  though  he  has  never  definitely  reflected 
upon  the  nature  of  morality.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
man  may  have  reflected  much,  and  even  deeply,  upon 
the  nature  of  morality  ;  and  yet  his  stock  of  moral 
ideas  may  be  but  small  and  inefficient.  It  is  no  doubt 
possible  to  make  too  much  of  this  distinction  ;  and 
perhaps  Dr.  Bosanquet,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  clear  statement  of  it,  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
antithesis.  Every  moral  idea  is  capable  of  reflective 
analysis,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  imply  an  ethical 

1  Inan  article  in  The  IntemaHonal  Journal  of  E/AHs,  Vol  I.,  no.  I, 
It  has  since  been  reprinted  In  The  CwUitation  of  Christendom,  pp 
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Idea,  and,  similarly,  every  ethical  idea  naturally 
becomes  a  source  of  moral  ideas.'  This  is  a  point, 
however,  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch 
more  fully  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  bearing  of 
ethical  theory  on  practical  conduct.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  suiScient  to  bear  in  mind  this  important  dis- 
tinction between  moral  and  ethical  ideas. 

g  9,  Thx  Development  of  the  Moral  CoNSCioiraNESs. 
—From  this  brief  sketch -some  general  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  way  in  which  the  moral  life  develops 
from  customary  action,  founded  on  suggestion  and 
imitation,  to  the  stage  of  independent  reflective  choice. 
In  order,  however,  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  moral  consciousness,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  not  only  of  the  way  in  which  conduct  ia 
developed,  but  also  of  the  parallel  development  of  the 
judgment  that  is  passed  upon  conduct  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  what  can  be  described  as  morality,  ■ 
men  not  only  act  in  particular  ways,  but  also  in  various 
ways  indicate  their  opinion  that  particular  kinds  of 
action  are  right  and  others  wrong.  The  two  lines  of 
development  are  closely  connected,  but  they  are  also 
quite  distinct ;  for  it  is  often  but  too  apparent  that  men 

1  It  would  be  Interesting  to  Inquire  how  far  (he  moral  ideaa  of  the 
modern  Christian  world  are  a  result  of  unconscious  growth,  and 
how  far  they  are  due  to  the  reflective  analysis  of  Greek  thought— to 
the  influence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  &c.  Or,  again,  we 
might  ask  how  far  our  mcxieni  ideas  about  duties  towards  animals 
can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Utilitarianism,  and  how  far  they 
are  due  to  a  more  spontaneous  development  of  moial  sentimeaL  - 
But  such  questions  would  be  very  difBcult  to  answer.  "  The  wind 
blowetta  where  it  lisldh,  and  thoa  bearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.'  This  is  on 
the  wltole  «tUl  true  ot  a  great  part  of  our  moral  development 
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do  not  act  in  the  way  that  they  judge  to  be  right,  or 
avoid  acting  in  the  way  that  they  judge  to  be  wrong. 
According;ly,  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  take 
account  of  the  other  line  of  development — the  growth 
of  the  moral  judgment 
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Note  on  Sociologt, 

The  further  discussion  of  the  pdnts  dealt  with  In  this  chapter, 
and  to  some  extent  also  of  those  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter, 
seems  to  lielong  most  properly  to  Sodology.  But  this  science  is  in  . 
a  very  undeveloped  state;  The  Iieginnings  of  it  are  seen  in  the 
PoJifesof  Aristotlft  In  more  modern  times  it  owes  much  to  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  Xocke,  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu, 
SL  Simon,  Adam  Smith,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  several  others. 
Bat  the  definite  foundation  of  it  must,  on  the  whole,  t>e  ascribed  to 
Comfe.  In  this  coontry  it  was  brought  into  prominence  by  Mr. 
Hertjert  Spencer's  interesting  little  book  on  The  Study  efSociolo^. 
The  Principles  0}  Soctology,  by  the  same  author,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  constitute  the  most  elaborate  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country.  In  French,  reference  may  be  made  to  such 
works  as  De  Greefs  Introduction  h  la  sodologie,  Tarde's  Leslotsde 
limitation,  the  writings  of  FouilUe  and  Guyan,  and  many  others. 
In  German,  the  most  elaborate  contribution  is  SchOfHe's  Bau 
tuid  Lebeit  des  sodalen  KSrpers.  The  works  of  Simmel  {Ueixf 
soeiale  D'lgercnaerungMiA  Einleitung  in  die  Moralwissensckafl)  have 
a  special  interest  from  the  intimate  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  con- 
ned Sodology  with  Ethics.  He  practically  regards  Ethics  as  a  de- 
partment of  Sodology.  Some  account  and  cdtidsm  of  his  views 
will  l>e  found  In  Bougie's  recent  work  on  La  sciences  socialcs  en 
AUemagne.  See  also  Mind.  New  Series,  VoL  I.,  na  4,  and  VoL  III., 
no.  -2.  Several  American  writers  have  also  dealt  with  Sodology, 
notably  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward.  Profs.  Small  and  Vincent  have  written 
Aa  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  and,  more  recently,  two  in- 
teresting handbooks  have  been  written  by  Profs.  Giddings  and 
PairtKUiks.  There  is  also  an  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  pah- 
lished  at  Chicaga  It  thus  seems  clear  that  some  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  the  science.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  as 
yet  ttiat  it  has  any  recognized  principles  or  method.  The  student 
whodesires  to  gain  some  idea  of  its  present  position  will  probably 
find  The  Principles  of  Sociology  by  Prof.  Giddings  or  An  Introduction 
to  Sociology  by  ProF.  Fairbanks  most  helpful  Both  contain  good 
Bibliographies.  The  recent  artide  by  Dr.  Bosanquet  on  Philosophy 
and  Sodology  {Mind,  Januaiy,  1897)  will  also  be  found  exceedingly 
instructive.  ,  -  1 
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THE   GROWTH  OF  THI   XORAI.  JUDGMENT. 

§  1,  The  Earliest  Forks  or  the  Moral  Judghswt. — 
The  germs  of  moral  judgment,  like  the  germs  of  con- 
duct, may  be  found  even  among  the  lower  animals. 
Domesticated  animals,  especially  doga,  seem  often  to 
have  a  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  ;  at  least 
they  seem  to  be  aware  when  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment.  And  even  wild  animals, 
of  the  more  gregarious  species,  seem  to  exhibit  certain 
rude  beginnings  of  moral  judgment  They  seem  at 
least  to  exhibit  a  certain  discomfort  at  the  violation  of 
a  general  and  settled  habit  of  action,  and  even  in  some 
cases,  if  all  tales  are  true,  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
members  of  the  herd  that  violate  its  traditions.  But 
the  severest  punishments  appear  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  being  diseased  or 
wounded;  so  that  their  action  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted, if  it  is  to  have  a  quasi-moral  interpretation  at 
all, '  as  an  instinctive  defence  of  the  herd  against  .any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  weaken  il,  rather  than  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  distinctly  moral  judgment     But 

'  The  probability  is  rather,  as  Mr.  Slouf  suggests,  that  "  the  distress 
of  (he  comrade,  and  especially  the  smell  of  blood,  rouses  blind  fur>', 
which  tends  to  find  a  definite  channel,  and  thus  vents  itself  on  the 
object  which  is  the  centre  of  attention,  L  e..  the  distressed  comrade 
itacll.    If  an  enemy  is  at  hand,  A«  will  suffer.'  r~  i  , 
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among  primitive  races  of  mankind  also  the  judgment 
passed  on  conduct,  and  eipressing  itself  In  reward  and 
punishment,  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  approbation 
of  that  which  strengthens  and  disapproval  of  that  which 
wealiens  the  tribe."  The  important  point  to  notice, 
however,  is  that  the  earliest  forms  of  moral  judgment 
involve  reference  to  a  tribe  or  form  of  society  of  which 
the  individual  is  but  a  member.  The  germ  of  this  is 
no  doubt  found  in  the  gregarious  consciousness  of 
animals. 

§  2.  Thi  Tribal  Self. — ^This  point  was  brought  out 
inaninteresting  way  by  Clifford  in  his  account*  of  what 
he  described  as  "  The  Tribal  Self  "  Clifford  begins  by 
saying  that  the  Self  means  essentially  ' '  a  sort  of  centre 
about  which  our  remoter  motives  revolve,  and  to  which 
they  always  have  regard. "  It  is,  in  short,  a  universe 
of  reference.     "  If  we  consider  now,"  he  goes  on,  "  the 

1  Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  observed  even  in  more 
developed  communities  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  in  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth  (chap,  buii.),  the  following  remarks  are 
made  on  some  aspects  of  American  political  life :  "  Even  city  poli- 
ticians must  have  a  moral  code  and  a  moral  standard.  It  is  not  the 
code  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional  citizen.  It  does  not  forbidfalse- 
hood,  or  malversation,  or  ballot  stufEng,  or  'repeating'  But  it 
denounces  apathy  or  cowardice,  disobedience,  and,  above  all,  treason 
to  the  party.  Its  typical  virtue  is  'solidity,'  unity  of  heart,  mind, 
and  effort  among  the  workers,  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  party 
ticket  He  who  talces  his  own  course  is  a  kicker  or  l)oIter ;  and  is 
punished  not  only  sternly  but  vindictively.'  Nor  is  this  kind  of 
moral  standard  wholly  unknown  in  English  parly  politics,  or  in  the 
medical  profession,  or  in  the  working  of  Trades  Unions.  But  such 
a  moral  standard  in  modem  times,  being  as  it  were  a  standard  within 
a  standard,  is  not  able  wholly  to  mainlain  itself  against  the  recog- 
nized moral  standard  of  the  people.  Even  the  professional  politician 
■ometimes  finds  it  necessary  "to  pander  a  little  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  common ity,"  (Bryce  op.  at.,  chap.  Ixviii.). 

*  Lecliires  and  Essays  {;' On  GiK  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals  T-  j 
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Btmpler  races  of  mankind,  w«  shall  find  not  only  that 
immediate  desires  play  a  far  lai^er  part  in  their  lives, 
and  so  that  the  conception  of  self  is  less  used  and  less 
developed,  but  also  that  it  is  less  definite  and  more 
wide.  The  savage  is  not  only  hurt  when  anybody 
treads  on  his  foot,  but  when  anybody  treads  on  his 
tribe.  He  may  lose  his  hut,  and  his  wife,  and  his  op- 
portunities of  getting  food.  In  this  way,  the  tribe  be- 
comes naturally  included  in  that  conception  of  self 
which  renders  remote  desires  possible  by  making  them 
immediate."  "The  tribe,  qui  tribe,  has  to  exist,  and 
it  can  only  exist  by  aid  of  such  an  organic  artifice  as 
the  conception  of  the  tribal  self  in  the  minds  of  its 
members.  Hence  the  natural  selection  of  those  races 
in  which  this  conception  is  the  most  powerful  and 
most  habitually  predominant  as  a  motive  over  imme- 
diate desires.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  proceeded 
that  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  selfhood  of  the 
tribe  is  not  earlier  in  point  of  development  than  that  of 
the  individual.  In  the  process  of  time  it  becomes  a 
matterof  hereditary  transmission,  and  is  thus  fixed  as 
a  specific  character  in  tlie  constitution  of  social  man. 
With  the  settlement  of  countries,  and  the  aggregation 
of  tribes  into  nations,  it  takes  a  wider  and  more  ab- 
stract form;  and  in  the  highest  natures  thetribalself  is 
incarnate  in  nothing  less  than  humanity.  Short  of 
these  heights,  it  places  itself  in  the  family  and  in  the 
city.  I  shall  call  that  quality  or  disposition  of  man 
which  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  the  family  or  tribal 
self  as  a  mark  of  reference  for  motives  by  its  old  name 
Piefy." 

Without  absolutely  subscribing  to  everything  that  is 
stated  by  Clifford  in  this  connexion,  we  may  at  iMSt 
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recognise  the  importance  of  the  point  that  he  here 
seeks  to  emphasise — vis,  the  solidarity  of  the  primitive 
moral  consciousness.  Man  does  not  at  first  naturally 
think  of  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  a  system ' ;  and  this  system  may  in 
a  very  real  sense  be  called  a  ' '  self,"  since  it  is  the  uni- 
verse to  which  the  individual  refers  the  conduct  of  his 
life.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  find  the  earliest  basis  for 
the  moral  judgment ;  and,  in  stating  the  manner  of  its 
formation,  it  may  still  be  convenient  to  follow  the  mode 
of  statement  given  by  Clifford. 

§  3.  The  Origin  of  Conscience. — "We  do  not  like 
a  man,"  Clifford  goes  on,  "whose  character  is  such 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  injuries  from  him. 
This  dislike  of  a  man  on  account  of  his  character  is  a 
more  complex  feeling  than  the  mere  dislike  of  separate 
injuries.  A  cat  likes  your  hand,  and  your  lap,  and  the 
food  you  give  her ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
conception  of  j/ou.  A  dog,  however,  may  like  j/ou 
even  when  you  thrash  him,  though  he  does  not  like 
the  thrashing.  Now  such  likes  and  dislikes  may  be 
felt  by  the  tribal  self.  If  a  man  does  anything  gener- 
ally regarded  as  good  for  the  tribe,  my  tribal  self  may 
say,  in  the  first  place,  I  like  that  thing  that  you  have 
done.  By  such  common  approbation  of  individual 
acts,  the  influence  of  piety  as  a  motive  becomes  de- 
fined ;  and  natural  selection  will  in  the  long  run  pre- 
serve those  tribes  which  have  approved  the  right 
things ;  namely,  those  things  which  at  that  time  gave 
the  tribe  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

1  It  may  be  noted  that  Che  Idea  of  tribal  nnity  geoerally  embodies 
itself  in  the  image  of  a  tribal  god ;  and  the  religious  bond  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  important  in  giving  unity  to  the  system.    1  o  1 1 
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But  in  the  second  place,  a  inan  may  as  a  rule  and  con- 
stantly, being  actuated  by  piety,  do  good  things  for 
the  tribe ;  and  in  that  case  the  tribal  self  will  say,  I 
like^oii.  The  feeling  expressed  by  this  statement  on 
the  part  of  any  individual,  '  In  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
I  like  you,'  is  what  I  call  approbation.  It  is  the  feeling 
produced  in  pious  individuals  by  that  sort  of  char- 
acter which  seems  to  them  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity." 

"Now suppose,"  Clifford  proceeds,  "that  a  man  has 
done  something  obviously  harmful  to  the  community. 
Either  some  immediate  desire,  or  his  individual  self, 
has  for  once  proved  stronger  than  the  tribal  sel£ 
When  the  tribal  self  wakes  up,  the  man  says,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  tribe,  I  do  not  like  this  thing  that  I,  as  an 
individual,  have  done.'  This  self-judgment  in  the  name 
of  the  tribe  is  called  Conscience.  If  the  man  goes 
further,  and  draws  from  this  act  and  others  an  infer- 
ence about  his  own  character,  he  may  say,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  tribe  I  do  not  like  my  individual  sell' 
This  is  lemorse." 

All  this  ought  to  present  no  difficulty  to  the  student 
who  has  grasped  the  conception  of  the  different  Uni' 
verses  vTithin  which  we  live.  The  Universe,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  which  the  primitive  moral  judgment 
is  passed,  is  that  described  by  Clifford  as  "the  tribal 
self  From  this  point  of  view  the  consciousness  of 
the  primitive  savage  passes  judgment  both  on  himself 
and  others  as  individuals  within  the  tribe.  And  on  the 
whole,  actions  are  judged  to  be  good  or  bad,  and  indi- 
viduals to  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  according 
as  they  lend  to  promote  or  to  impede  the  existence 
and  the  welfare  of  the  tribe.  rj.ai,.,..i.,.GtX)Qlc" 
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§  4.  CirsTOM  AS  THE  MoRAL  STANDARD.  — We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  procedure  of  the  primitive 
man  13  quite  so  self-conscious  as  Clifford's  manner  of 
statement  might  seem  to  imply.  He  does  not  deliberately 
ask  himself  whether  his  conduct  is  or  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  tribe.  Still  less 
does  he  ask  such  a  question  with  respect  to  his  general 
character  or  to  that  of  others.  What  happens  is  rather, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  customary  modes 
of  action  grow  up  in  the  life  of  a  people,  that  those 
modes  of  action  that  are  favourable  to  its  welfare  tend 
on  the  whole  to  be  selected  and  preserved,  and  that 
those  modes  of  action  also  tend  on  the  whole  to  be  ap- 
proved. In  thus  approving,  the  individual  puts  him' 
self  at  the  point  of  view  of  his  tribe,  but  he  does  so 
unconsciously ;  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  would 
bo  possible  for  him  to  take  up  any  other  point  of  view. 
Of  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  or  of  others 
as  independent  individuals,  he  has  not  yet  formed  any 
clear  conception.  Hence  also  it  is  not  quite  true  to  say 
that  he  passes  judgment  on  his  own  character  or  on  that 
of  others.  He  hardly  thinks  of  character.  He  judges 
actions.  Even  in  such  a  comparatively  advanced  stage 
of  the  moral  consciousness  as  that  represented  in 
Homer,  the  idea  of  a  general  judgment  on  character 
has  scarcely  emerged.  In  the  Iliad,  as  Seeley  has  re- 
marked,'  "the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  barely  recognised,  and  the  division  of  mankind  into 
the  good  and  the  bad  is  not  recognised  at  alL  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  it  contains  no  villain.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  that  the  poet  does  not  represent  his 
characters  as  doing  wicked  deeds,  for,  in  &ct,  there  is 

i Ecce Homo, -dap.  xix.  i,.,|i,.,..i.GtH)Qlc 
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not  one  among  them  who  is  not  capable  of  deeds  the 
most  atrocious  and  shameful.  But  the  poet  does  not 
regard  these  deeds  with  any  strong  disapprobation,  and 
the  feeling  of  moral  indignation  which  has  been  so 
strong  in  later  poets  was  in  him  so  feeble  that  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  hating  any  of  his  characters  for  their 
crimes.  He  can  no  more  conceive  the  notion  of  a 
villain  than  of  an  habitually  virtuous  man.  The  few 
deeds  that  he  recognises  as  wrong,  or  at  least  as  strange 
and  dangerous — killing  a  suppliant,  or  killing  a  father — 
he,  notwithstanding,  conceives  all  persons  alike  as  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  under  the  influence  of  passion  or 
some  heaven-sent  bewilderment  of  the  understanding. " 
In  such  a  state  of  society  there  are  things  which  "one 
does  not  do,"  actions  which  are  not  customary,  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  which  is  regarded  with  strong 
moral  disapprobation. 

§  6.  PosiTivK  Law  as  the  Moral  Stahdakd. — Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  we  have  seen,  Law  takes  the  place 
of  custom  in  the  control  of  conduct  Along  with  this 
there  comes  a  certain  change  in  the  moral  judgment 
When  "thou  shalt  not  do"  takes  the  place  of  "one 
does  not  do,"  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  made  more  precise ;  and  a  more  definite  condemna- 
tion attaches  to  the  violation  of  that  which  is  recog- 
nised as  right  In  the  early  stage  of  customary 
morality,  to  quote  Seeley  once  more,  "men,  easily 
tempted  into  crime,  flung  off  the  effects  of  it  as  easily. 
Agamemnon,  after  violating  outrageously  the  right  of 
property,  has  but  to  say  daadp.ijv,  '  My  mind  was  be- 
wildered,' and  the  excuse  is  sufficient  to  appease  his 
own  conscience,  and  is  accepted  by  the  public,  and 
even  by  the  injured  party  himself,  who  feels  himself 
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equally  liable  to  such  temporary  mental  perplexities." 
"  After  the  introduction  of  law  crime  could  never  again 
be  thus  lightly  expiated  and  forgotten."  "  By  the  law 
comes  the  knowledge  of  sin.  A  standard  of  action  Is 
set  up,  which  serves  to  each  man  both  as  a  rule  of  life 
for  himself  and  a  rule  of  criticism  upon  his  neighbours. 
Then  comes  the  division  of  mankind  into  those  who 
habitually  conform  to  this  rule  and  those  who  violate 
it,  into  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  feelings  soon  spring 
up  to  sanction  the  classification,  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  one  class  and  hatred  for  the  other." 

§  6.  The  Moral  Law. — But  so  long  as  the  law  taken 
as  the  moral  standard  is  not  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  positive  law  of  the  land,  the  moral  judgment 
is  not  yet  fully  formed.  The  positive  law  of  a  country 
is  directed  primarily  against  external  acts  prejudicial  to 
the  welfareof  society,  whereas  the  moral  judgment  in 
its  fully  developed  form  has  reference  rather  to  men's  in- 
tentions,  motives,  and  characters,  thaii  to  their  mere 
external  performances.  Now  in  the  life  of  a  develop- 
ing people  this  distinction  gradually  emerges.  We  see 
it  perhapsmost  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  become  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  ceremonial  and  civil  laws  of  the  countr>^ 
These  Commandments  include  the  rule,  "Thou  shall 
not  covet,"  as  well  as  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and 
thus  introduce  the  conception  of  a  judgment  to  be  passed 
on  the  inner  attitude  of  mind,  as  well  as  on  the  outer 
action.  As  the  moral  consciousness  develops,  this  con- 
ception becomes  more  and  more  pronounced. 

§  7.  Moral  Conflict. — When  moral  development 
has  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  this,  certain  conflicts 
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almost  inevitably  arise,  both  In  action  and  in  the  judg- 
ment that  is  passed  on  action.  In  primitive  societies 
each  man's  duty  is  comparatively  obvious.  There  is 
little  division  of  labour,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
welfare  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  promoted  can  seldom 
be  doubtful.  But  when  law  is  added  to  custom,  and 
moral  law  added  to  positive  law,  and  when  at  thesame 
time  a  man  finds  himself  occupying  many  different 
positions  within  his  society  (being-,  for  instance,  at  once 
father,  soldier,  juc^e,  husbandman,  and  the  like),  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  a  given  occasion  is  not  always  so 
apparent  Law  may  conflict  with  custom,  or  one  law 
with  another.  The  classical  instance  of  such  a  con- 
flict is  found  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  where  the 
definite  law  of  the  state  comes  into  collision  with  the 
more  customary  principle  of  family  affection.  Anti- 
gone prefers  the  latter,  because  it  is  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  whereas  the 
law  of  the  state  has  been  made  and  may  be  unmade 
again.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  conflict  is  to 
give  rise  to  reflection,  and  to  the  search  for  some 
deeper  standard  of  judgment 

§  8.  Thi  Individual  Consciinck  as  Standard. — Such 
a  standard  is  sonietimes  sought  in  an  appeal  to  the 
heart  or  conscience  of  the  individual.  An  appeal  may 
be  made  from  the  outer  law  of  the  state  to  the  inner 
voice,  or  law  of  the  heart  But  this  is  soon  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  conflicts  found  in 
the  outer  law  are  in  reality  repeated  in  the  inner  law. 
The  heart  may  attach  itself,  for  instance,  to  the  idea  of 
the  family,  but  it  may  also  attach  itself  to  the  idea  of 
the  state;  and  devotion,  to  the  one  may  be  incom- 

rj.ai,.,..N,GtX)L^lc 
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patible  with  devotion  to  the  other. '  We  are  accord- 
ingly  thrown  back  upon  reflective  analysis. 

§9.  The  Growth  of  the  Reflective  Judguent. — It 
is  thus  that  men  are  gradually  led  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  the  real  basis  of  the  moral  judgment  This 
question  inevitably  leads  to  the  attempt  to  construct 
some  sort  of  scientific  ethical  system.  It  may,  how- 
ever, for  a  time  stop  short  of  this,  and  merely  lead  to 
the  formulation  of  certain  fundamental  principles, 
without  any  definite  attempt  at  systematic  construc- 
tion. In  any  case  universal  principles,  applicable  to 
all  times  and  peoples  become  gradually  substituted  for 
the  customs  and  laws  of  particular  tribes  and  nations. 

§  10.  Illustrations  fkok  Ancient  Peoples. — ^The  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  judgment  is  perhaps   most 


-  WUch  is  the  side  (hat  I  most  go  withal  7 
I  am  with  both  ;  each  army  hath  a  hand; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder  and  diimember  me. 
Husliand,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win ) 
Uncle,  I  ncedsmustpiaytliat  thou  mayst  lose; 
Father,  1  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive; 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ; 
Assured  loss  t>efore  the  match  be  played.* 

Herethe  puzzle  is—On  wliich  sldeistheself?    On  which  side  is 
the  deepest  and  most  abiding  interest  ? 

Q*.  also  the  attitude  of  Desdemona  in  Olhelh~-{,\i:l  I.,  scene  3)  ;— 

"  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duly.' 

Indeed  It  Is  out  oE  such  conflict  that  all  the  most  profoundly  tiagis 
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easily  studied  in  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  in 
which  there  was  less  interference  from  without  than  in 
the  case  of  most  modem  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  trace  a 
development  from  the  customary  and  ceremonial  law, 
through  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  the  deeper  and 
more  inward  principles  represented  by  the  Fsalms  and 
the  later  prophets.  The  idea  of  the  "pore  heart" 
gradually  substitutes  itself  for  external  observances; 
and,  in  Christianity,  the  law  is  quite  definitely  super- 
seded by  the  idea  of  the  inner  principle  of  love.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  purely  national  character  of  the 
Jewish  morality  is  at  the  same  time  broken  down,  and 
it  becomes  a  morality  that  is  applicable  to  all  times  and 
peoples.  In  the  case  of  this  line  of  development,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noted  that  every  step  takes  place,  aa 
it  were,  by  a  new  enactment  The  deeper  principle  is 
always  formulated  by  the  voice  of  some  prophet,  speak- 
ing more  or  less  definitely  in  the  name  of  "the  Lord." 
The  idea  of  a  divine  law  remains  fundamental  through- 
out  Even  when  the  inner  principle  of  Christianity  is 
set  against  the  external  rules  of  the  older  system,  it  still 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  definite  enactment,  a  'New 
Commandment,'     "It  was  said  by  them  of  old  lime. 

....     But  I  say  unto  you "    The  appeal  is 

still  to  an  authoritative  law. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  case  is  very  different.  Here, 
indeed,  we  start  also  from  the  idea  of  law,  and  indeed 
of  divine  law.  But  it  is  a  law  that  is  never  distinctly 
formulated  in  a  code  of  commandments ;  and  the 
process  of  its  development  is  diflferent.  The  deeper 
principle  is  not  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  new  pro- 
phetic utterance,  but  in  the  form  of  a  reflective  inter- 
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pretation.  Men  begin  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
old  principles  of  action,  and  to  ask  themselves  how 
they  are  to  be  justified;  and  this  soon  gives  rise  to 
reflective  systems  of  Ethics.  The  growth  of  these  will 
be  briefly  noticed  in  the  following  Book.  What  it  is 
important  to  observe,  however,  is  that,  different  as  this 
course  of  development  is  from  that  found  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  leads,  nevertheless,  to  substantially  similar 
results.  Here  also  the  growth  is  one  from  external  ob- 
servances to  the  idea  of  action  based  on  principle — from 
the  ideaofdutydoneinobedience  to  thelawof  thestate 
to  that  of  duty  done  rou  xaiou  irexa,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  or  nobility  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
gradual  advance  from  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  life  which  13 
possible  only  for  the  Greek,  and  not  for  the  Barbarian, 
to  the  idea  (which  becomes  especially  prominent  among 
the  Stoics)  of  a  kind  of  life  which  is  simply  human,  and 
which  belongs  to  all  mankind  as  citizens  of  the  worid. 

Among  the  Romans  nothing  quite  similar  can  be 
traced.  In  their  later  life  they  were  too  much  influenced 
by  Greek  thought  for  anything  quite  spontaneous  to 
arise  among  themselves.  But  we  see  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  development  of  their  law.  Roman 
law  is  at  first  simply  Roman,  and  rests  on  no  definite 
principle.  By  the  help  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  introduced  an  inner  principle  into 
it,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  cease  to  be  Roman  Law, 
and  become  the  Law  of  the  world. 

Thus,  these  three  peoples  gradually  developed  from 
their  national  institutions  a  universal  religion,  a  uni- 
Tersal  science,  and  a  universal  law,  at  the  same  time 
as  they  substituted  an  inner  principle  of  action  for  a 
merely  external  obedience  to  their  laws.  ,--         1 
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§11.  GehiulNaturxofMoialDitklow«ht. — From 
this  brief  sketch  the  general  nature  of  the  development 
of  the  moral  judgment  may  be  more  or  less  apparent 
The  following  features  may  be  specially  noted  ; — 

(i)  It  develops  from  customs,  through  l&vr,  to  reflec- 
tive principles. 

(z)  It  develops  from  the  judgment  on  external  acts 
to  the  judgment  on  the  inner  purpose  and  character. 

(3)  It  develops  from  ideas  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  tribes  and  nations  to  ideas  that 
have  a  universal  validity. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  nature  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  judgment,  we  may  now  be  in 
a  position  to  consider  the  essential  elements  Involved 
in  that  judgment  in  its  fully  developed  form. 
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THE  SIOmnCAMCE   OF  THE  KOKAL  JUDOUKT. 

S  1.  Thi  Nature  of  the  Morai.  Judgxent. — From  the 
statements  that  have  now  been  made,  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  moral  judgment  ought  to  be  to  a  consider- 
able extent  apparent ;  but  there  are  still  some  questions 
that  it  is  important  to  ask  with  respect  to  its  fully 
developed  content  and  significance.  These  questions 
will  naturally  fall  under  two  distinct  heads.  It  is  evi- 
dent, in  the  first  piece,  that  the  moral  judgment  is  not 
simply  of  the  nature  of  what  is  called  a  judgment  in 
Ix^ic.  It  is  not  merely  a  judgment  about,  but  a  judg- 
ment upon.  It  does  not  merely  state  the  nature  of 
some  object,  but  compares  it  with  a  standard,  and  by 
means  of  this  standard  pronounces  it  to  be  good  or  evil, 
right  or  wrong.  This  is  what  is  meant  in  saying  that 
the  moral  point  of  view  is  normative.  Now  it  follows 
from  this  that  there  are  two  main  questions  to  be  asked 
— (i)  What  is  the  object  upon  which  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced?— (i)  What  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
such  a  judgment  is  possible?  The  consideration  of 
these  questions  will  naturally  lead  us  up  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  precise  nature  of  the  standard,  which  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 

The  two  questions  which  we  have  now  to  consider 
may  be  briefiy  expressed  as  follows  : — (i)  What  is  the 
object  of  the  moral  judgment  f  (a)  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  moral  judgment  t 
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§3.  Thk  Object  ofthxMokalJudghent. — In  a  general 
way  the  nature  of  the  object  upon  which  the  moral 
judgment  is  passed  is  cleax  enough.  The  object  is 
voluntary  action.  It  ts  with  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  Ethics  is  concerned  throughout  It  has  to  do  with 
the  right  direction  of  the  wilL  The  moral  judgments 
which  we  pass  are,  in  like  manner,  concerned  with  the 
will  Whatever  is  not  willed,  has  no  moral  quality. 
An  avalanche  rolling  down  a  mountain  may  devastate 
a  village ;  a  shower  may  save  a  nation  from  famine : 
but  we  do  not  judge  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
morally  bad  or  good.  In  like  manner,  we  do  not  pass 
moral  judgments  on  tigers  or  horses  for  their  ravages 
or  for  their  services,  so  long  as  we  regard  these  as 
dictated  by  mere  instinct,  without  volition.  When  we 
praise  or  blame  them,  we  do  it  under  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  their  acts  were  voluntary.  Moral  judgments, 
then,  are  not  passed  upon  all  sorts  of  things,  nor  even 
upon  all  sorts  of  activities,  but  only  upon  conduct. 

§  3.  Tkk  Good  Will, — We  are  thus  led  to  the  famous 
declaration  with  which  Kant  opened  his  great  treatise 
on  Ethics.'  He  begins  it  by  saying  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  that  can  be 
called  good  without  qualification,  except  a  good  will." 
The  gifts  of  fortune,  he  said,  and  the  happiness  which 
they  bring  with  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  only 
on  condition  that  they  are  rightly  used.  Talents  and 
worldly  wisdom  are,  in  like  manner,  good  only  when 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  attainment  of  high  aims. 
These  things  are  only  conditionally  good.  But  a  good 
will  is  good  without  condition.  It  is,  as  Kant  said,  the 
only  jewel  that  shines  by  its  own  light 
*  Uetafl^  v/llonOs,  section  L 
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But  in  thus  commending  the  good  will  as  supremely 
good,  and  regarding  it  as  the  ultimate  object  approved 
by  the  moral  judgment,  we  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish will  from  mere  wish.  "Hell,"  it  is  said,  "is 
paved  with  good  intentions."  A  good  will  is  not 
merely  a  good  intention,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  dis- 
tinguish an  intention  from  a  fully  formed  puq)ose,*  but 
a  determined  effort  to  produce  a  good  result — though  it 
may  be  an  effort  that  has  still  to  wait  for  its  appro- 
priate opportunity  of  issuing  in  overt  action.  Such  an 
effort  is,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  supremely  good, 
even  if,  from  some  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  good 
result  is  not  itself  achieved.  A  good  wish  is  merely 
the  consciousness  that  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end 
would  give  satisfaction  :  a  good  will  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  oneself  with  that  end. 

But  again,  when  we  say  that  a  good  will  is  supremely 
good,  even  if  it  fails  to  achieve  a  good  result,  it  ought 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  good  will  can  actually  fail  to 
issue  in  a  good  action — if,  at  least,  it  issues  in  action  at 
all.*  Will  and  act,  when  there  is  an  act  at  all,  are  but  the 
inner  and  outer  side  of  the  same  phenomenon.  A  good 
will  issues  in  a  good  action  ;  and,  conversely,  there  can 
be  no  good  action  without  a  good  will  But  an  action 
which  in  itself  is  good  may  lead,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  circumstances,  to  a  bad  result ;  and  a  bad 
action  may  lead  to  a  good  result  "The  morality  of 
an  action,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.^  "  depends  on  the  motive 

»/,ft,  the  Knse  in  which  we  distinguish  Wish  from  Will  The 
term  **  Intention  '  is  here  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from 
that  explained  in  Chapter  L  of  the  present  Book 

*  Cf.  above,  Book  ).,  chap.  L.  5^ 

•  Boawell's  Lt^« 0//oAnwn,  Vol.  I.  GcJOqIc 
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from  which  we  act  If  I  fling  half-a-crown  to  a  beggar 
with  intention  to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and 
buys  victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good,  but, 
with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong. "  On  the 
other  hand,  an  act  in  itself  good  may  be  perverted  to 
evil  ends.  "You  taught  me  language,"  says  Caliban 
to  Prospero,  "and  my  profit  on't  is,  1  know  how  to 
curse."  He  who  benefits  another  may  be  only  nour- 
ishing a  snake.  What  constitutes  the  goodness  of  an 
action  is  the  goodness  of  the  intention  ;  but  a  good 
intention,  though  it  produces  a  guod  action,  need  not 
produce  a  good  result  A  result  is  generally  a  resultant 
of  several  causes,  of  which  the  will  of  any  particular 
agent  is  only  one. ' 

§  1.  Judgment  on  Act  and  on  Agent. — So  far  there  is 
no  difBculty,  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  forms  in  which  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  passed.  We  mayjudge  a  man's  actions,  orwe 
may  judge  the  man  himselt  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  both  these  forms  of  judgment  arc  to  be  found  even 
at  the  most  developed  stage  of  the  moral  consciousness 
that  has  yet  been  reached.  The  distinction  corresponds, 
in  the  main,  to  that  between  Right  and  Good.  Some 
of  a  man's  actions  may  be  right,  and  yet  we  may  not 

1  If  we  took  account  of  all  tbe  effects,  direct  and  indirect,  of  a 
man's  actions,  we  sliould  probably  find  that  the  amount  of  good  in 
the  result  is  moch  more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  good 
in  the  intention  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Green  says  (Proleeo- 
mena  fo  Ethics,  p.  320),  that  "there  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  good  or  evil  in  the  motive  of  an  action  Is  exactly  measured  by 
the  good  or  evil  in  its  consequences."  It  should  be  noted  that,  in 
what  is  said  up  to  this  point,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  question, 
afterwards  discussed,  whether  it  is  strictly  on  tbe  intentkia  or  on  tho 
motive  that  the  moral  judgment  is  passed.  (  \  11  m>  l  - 
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judg;e  him  to  be  a  good  man,  and  viceversa.  We  some- 
times, that  is  to  say,  judge  character,  and  sometimes 
will  in  the  narrower  sense.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
judgment  on  character  no  particular  difSculty  seems  to 
arise.  We  judge  men's  characters  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  total  content  of  their  moral  consciousness  tends 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  highest  end,  whatever 
that  may  be  conceived  to  be.  It  is  not  so  easy,  how- 
ever, to  say  what  it  is  that  we  judge  when  we  judge  an 
act  rather  than  an  agent  We  do  not  judge  the  act  by 
its  result,  but  by  the  purpose  of  the  agent.  On  this  alt 
are  agreed.  But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  we 
judge  it  by  the  whole  intention  involved  in  it,  or  rather 
by  that  part  of  the  intention  which  is  described  as  the 
motive.  On  this  point  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  and  the  question  is  further  complicated  by 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
Intention  and  Motive. 

§  5.  Is  THE  Moral  Judghent  concerned  with  Motives 
OR  wrni  Intektioks  ? — The  controversy  on  this  subject  * 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  between  writers  of  the  in- 
tuitional and  the  utilitarian  school*  The  former  have 
generally  maintained  that  the  moral  judgment  is  con- 
cerned entirely  with  the  motives  of  our  actions,  that 
our  actions  are  to  be  pronounced  good  or  bad  in  pro- 
portion to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  motives  by 
which  we  are  actuated  in  doing  them.  Thus  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  intuitJonist  writers, 

1  This  subject  ia  well  treated  by  Prof.  Dewey  in  his  Outlines  of 
Elhici,  pp.  4^  and  more  fully  In  MnJrhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp. 
p-fe 

■The  nature  of  these  two  schools  will  become  apparent  in  the 
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has  drawn  out  an  elaborate  table  of  the  motived  of  our 
conduct,  and  arran^d  them  in  order  of  merit.'  He 
places  reverence  at  the  top,  and  censoriousness,  rin- 
dictivenes9,  and  suspiciousness  at  the  bottom,  while 
between  these  lie  a  great  variety  of  passions,  appetites, 
affections,  sentiments,  etc. ;  such  as  love  of  ease,  fear, 
ambition,  generosity,  and  compassion.  Now  to  dis- 
cuss  the  merits  of  such  a  scheme  as  this  would  evi- 
dently cany  us  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  handbook 
as  the  present  Two  criticisms,  however,  may  be 
passed  upon  it  In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  motives, 
or  "spring;s  of  action  "  (as  they  are  also  called),  seems 
to  rest  on  a  false  conception  of  psychological  divisions. 
The  student  of  psychology  will  probably  have  become 
familiar  with  this  objection.  Modem  Psychology 
treats  the  human  mind  as  an  organic  unity,  and  repu- 
diates any  hard  and  fast  distinctions  of  faculties,  such 
as  seem  to  be  implied  in  Dr.  Martineau's  list.  The 
motives  which  he  enumerates  are  not  simple,  but 
highly  complex,  phenomena ;  and  their  merits  in  any 
particular  case  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  composed.  Fear,  for  instance,  is  not  a  simple 
element  in  consciousness,  but  a  complex  state ;  and 
its  merit  or  demerit  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
fear  and  the  thing  of  which  we  are  afraid.  The  same 
applies  to  ambition,  and  to  most  of  the  other  motives 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Martineau.  But,  apart  from  this, 
the  list  seems  to  involve  that  confusion  between  the 
different  senses  of  the  term  "motive "  to  which  refer- 


^T^pet  of  Ethical  Theory.  Part  II.,  Book  I.,  chap.  vL  Acritlcism 
of  Martineau's  doctrine  will  be  found  in  Sidgwlck's  Methods  ofBthia, 
Book  III.,  Gh^  xiL 
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ence  has  already  been  made.  Thus  fear  and  compas- 
fiion,  though  referring  to  objects,  may  be  treated  as 
emotional  states ;  whereas  ambition  does  not  denote  a 
state  of  feeling,  but  rather  an  object  aimed  at — not  in- 
deed a  deSnite  object,  but  a  range  of  objects  almost 
in6nite  in  variety  (from  the  desire  to  be  Mayor  of  a 
town  to  the  desire  to  be  the  saviour  of  one's  country), 
having  only  in  common  the  desire  of  some  form  of 
personal  eminence.  Now  mere  feelings  in  the  mind, 
such  as  fear  and  compassion,  do  not  seem,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  to  constitute  motives  at  all,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term :  they  are  not  inducements 
to  action.  What  induces  us  to  act  is  the  presentation 
of  some  end  to  be  attained.  Consequently,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  list  of  motives,  this  list  should  take  the  form 
rather  of  a  classification  of  ends  to  be  attained,  than 
of  feelings  that  existin  our.minds.  Further,  these  ends 
would  have  to  be  arranged,  not  under  any  such  ab- 
stract headings  as  "  ambition "  and  the  like,  but  in 
accordance  with  their  actual,  concrete  nature. 

The  antagonism  of  the  utilitarians  seems  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  intuitionist  theory.  Thus 
Mill  urges  ■  that  "the  morality  of  an  action  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intention — that  is,  upon  what  the 
agent  wilis  to  do.  But  the  motive,  that  is,  the  feeling 
which  makes  him  will  so  to  do,  when  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  act,  makes  none  in  the  morality  : 
though  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  our  moral  esti- 
mation of  the  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a  good 
or  a  bad  habitual  disposHian,"  "The  motive  of  an 
action,"  he  says  again,'  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

1  Utiliiariamim,  diA'p,  ii,  p,27,  note  ■iMdl,  p,3&  ^o\c 
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morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of 
the  ageat"  The  reasonableness  of  this  view  is  ap- 
parent If  one  man  is  animated  by  compassion  and 
another  by  fear,  we  may  think  the  former  a  more 
amiable  man  and  the  latter  a  more  cowardly  man  : 
but  if  they  are  led  to  act  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
must  not  their  actions  be  regarded  as  equally  good  or 
bad  P  They  are  not  perhaps  equally  good  men  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  A  good  man  may  do  a  bad 
action,  and  a  bad  man  may  do  a  good  action.  The 
question  is  simply — Are  their  actions  good  or  bad? 
How  they  feel  in  doing  the  actions  may  affect  our 
judgment  of  their  characters,  of  their  lives  as  a  whole, 
but  not  of  their  particular  actions.  Of  course  if  their 
actions  are  different  in  consequence  of  their  feelings— 
if,  for  instance,  the  man  who  feels  compassion  does 
the  act  in  a  more  gracious  way,  and  the  man  who  feels 
fear  does  it  tn  a  hurried  and  awkward  way — our  moral 
judgment  Upon  the  actions  will  be  different.  But  the 
reason  is  that  in  this  case  the  feeling  has  to  some  ex- 
tent affected  the  nature  of  the  act  that  ia  willed.  This 
is  Mill's  view ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  reasonable  view, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
erroneous. 

§  6.  The  Mokai.  Judgment  is  partly  concerned  with 
Motives. — So  long  indeed  as  the  reference  is  merely  to 
the  feelings  by  which  our  actions  are  accompanied, 
there  is  no  need  to  dispute  Mill's  position.  ■  But  if  we 
understand  the  motive  to  mean  that  which  induces  us 

1  Of  course  the  nature  of  our  feelings  is  ultimately  detennined  bjT 
the  nature  of  the  ends  that  we  have  in  view,  and  consequently  in 
disputing  the  one  position  we  arc  in  reality  disputing  the  ottieri » 
well.  .^t^iOOi'lC 
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to  act  in  a  particular  way,  then  I  think  we  must  main- 
tain that  it  is  on  the  motive  that  the  moral  judginent 
is  passed,  or  at  least  that  the  motive  is  properly  taken 
into  account  in  passing  judgment  Mill's  error  seems 
to  arise  from  this,  that  he  supposes  the  moral  judgment 
to  be  passed  on  things  done,  whereas  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  not  properly  passed  upon  a  Iking  done,  but 
upon  a  person  doing.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  should 
pass  moral  judgment  on  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals, 
and  even  on  the  movements  of  rocks,  clouds,  and 
avalanches.  What  we  judge  is  conduct;  and  this 
means  not  merely  an  overt  act,  but  the  attitude  of  a 
person  in  acting  ;  and  his  attitude  must  include  his 
motive.  Now  Mill  himself  admits  that  the  motive 
(even  in  the  sense  of  the  mere  feeling,  and  surely 
much  more  in  the  sense  of  the  end  with  reference  to 
which  we  are  induced  to  act)  makes  a  difference  in 
our  estimation  of  the  t^nt  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
passing  a  moral  judgment  upon  a  particular  act  we 
need  not  take  account  of  the  whole  character  of  the 
man  who  does  it  If  a  man  gets  drunk,  or  tells  a  lie, 
or  defrauds  his  neighbour,  we  can  say  that  he  h^s  done 
wrong,  without  needing  to  inquire  whether  he  is  in 
other  respects  a  good  man  or  a  bad.  But  this  does 
not  imply  that  we  judge  his  action  simply  from  the 
outside,  as  a  thing  done.  It  is  the  man  doing  it  that 
we  jui%e ;  and  the  question,  what  induced  him  to  do 
it,  is  not  irrelevant  to  this  judgment.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  frequently  -omit  this  inner  side  of  a 
man's  conduct  in  forming  our  judgments.  But  the 
reason  is,  that  it  -is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
Inner  side  is.  With  regard  to  all  men's  actions  (except 
our  own),  rj.ai,.,..i. Google 
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"One  pc^nt  mast  still  be  great!;  dark. 
The  moving  lehy  they  do  iL" 

Hence  the  force  of  'the  precept  "judge  not !  "  But  in 
so  far  as  we  do  judge,  when  we  try  to  be  thoroughly 
just  in  our  moral  appreciations,  it  seems  unquestion- 
able that  we  take  account  of  the  motive,  and  that  this 
is  what  we  are  bound  to  take  account  of.' 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  that  a  man's  motives 
are  sometimes  excellent,  while  yet  we  feel  bound  to 
condemn  his  actions.  Some  fanatics,  for  instance, 
have  performed  acts  of  the  utmost  atrocity,  "thinking 
that  they  did  God  service."  Are  we  to  approve  these 
actions,  it  may  be  asked,  because  the  end  aimed  at 
was  good  ?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  understand  exactly  what  the  question  is. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  we  are  asked,  whether,  in 
the  case  of  such  actions,  we  regard  the  thing  done  as 

>  An  example  may  help  to  malce  this  clear.  It  has  been  urged 
that  if  it  is  just  to  put  a  man  to  death,  this  act  will  not  be  rendered 
vicious  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  execution  of  it  is  accompanied  bya 
feelingof  resentment  or  malevolence.  Certainly,  I  should  answer, 
the  mere  feeling  of  resentment  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
morality  of  the  action,  any  more  than  a  feeling  of  reluctance  or  a 
feeling  of  weariness.  Bui  it  ia  otherwise  if  the  gratification  of  the 
feeling  was  the  motive  o(  the  act  If  a  judge  were  to  condemn  a 
criminal  to  death,  not  because  it  is  just,  but  because  he  feels  resent- 
ment, and  aims  at  the  gralificathn  of  this  feeling,  then  undoubtedly 
his  action  would  be  wrong,  though  the  result  of  it  might  acddentally 
be  right— L  c.  it  might  be  the  case  that  the  criminal  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  death.  Of  course  in  such  a  case  the  intention  Is  wrong 
as  well  33  the  motive;  This  is  necessarily  so ;  for  the  motive  is  part 
of  the  intention.  In  the  case  supposed,  it  is  part  of  the  judge's  in- 
tention (his  inner  intention,  as  I  have  called  it)  to  gratify  bis  feeling 
of  resentment  But  if  this  had  not  been  part  of  his  motive,  it  would 
not  have  ^tiated  bis  action— i.  e.  if  it  had  not  been  part  c^  his  inducv' 
BWnt  rj.ai,.,..i.,GtX)glc 
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a  desirable  result  ?  If  so,  our  answer  would  no  doubt 
be  decidedly,  No.  In  the  same  way  we  should  say 
that  the  fall  of  an  aralanche  la  not  a  desirable  result 
But  in  neither  case  is  our  judgment  a  mora/ judgment 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  -asked  whether  we  con- 
sider that  the  fanatics  in  question  acted  rightly,  then 
we  must  answer  that,  in  so  far  as  they  were  aiming 
steadfastly  at  a  definite  end,  and  in  so  far  as  that  end 
was  a  good  one,  we  must  approve  of  their  actions.  As 
a  rule,  indeed,  we  shall  not  entirely  approve  of  them  ; 
but  the  reason  is  that  we  do  not  regard  their  aims  as 
perfectly  good.  This  is  implied  in  calling  them  fanatics. 
A  fanatic  is  one  who  pursues  some  narrow  end  as  if  it 
were  the  supreme  good  The  motive  of  such  a  man  is 
not  the  best  possible,  and  the  more  conscientiously  he 
ia  guided  by  that  motive  the  more  certainly  will  his 
actions  not  be  the  best  possible. 

§  7.  Bur  THK  Judgment  is  really  on  Character.  — It 
appears  from  this,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  a  some- 
what strained  sense  that  the  judgment  can  be  said  to 
be  passed  either  on  the  intention  or  on  the  motive 
alone.  The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  fully  de- 
veloped moraljudgment  is  always  pronounced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  character  of  the  agent  That  is  to 
say,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  never  simply  on 
a  thing  done,  but  always  on  a  person  doing,  that  we 
pass  moral  judgment.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases, 
we  may  have  regard  only  to  the  person  as  doing  this  one 
particular  action,  while  in  other  cases  we  may  think 
of  him  as  having  general  habits  of  action.  But  in  all 
cases,  when  we  are  passing  a  strictly  moral  judgment, 
we  think  of  the  action,  not  as  an  isolated  event,  but  as 
part  of  a  system  of  life.     We  judge  its  significance  not 

r..ai,.,..i.,GtX)L^lc 
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in  the  abstract,  but  for  the  person  who  does  it,  situated 
as  he  happens  to  be,  and  viewing  the  world  as  he  haa 
learned  to  view  it.  Thus  we  jud^  the  action  to  be 
good  ot  evil  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  in  the  «rhole  presented  content  serve 
as  inducements  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  acting.  In 
thus  regarding  the  action,  we  arc  judging  the  whole 
intention,  but  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  in  it  serve,  or  do  not  serve,  as  motives 
to  action.  We  thus  judge  the  motives,  both  positively 
and  negatively,  and  in  so  doing  judge  the  whole  inten- 
tion. Hence  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  say  simply 
that  we  pass  judgment  either  on  the  intention  or  on 
the  motive.'. 

§  8.  Ths  Subjbct  of  thx  Moral  JuDOKEirr, — Having 
thus  considered  the  precise  nature  of  the  object  upon 
which  the  moral  judgment  is  passed,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  moral  judgment, 
t.  e.  to  the  pointof  view  from  which  an  action  is  judged 
to  be  good  or  bad.  In  a  sense,  every  man  may  be 
said  to  judge  his  own  action  to  be  good  at  the  moment 
when  he  does  it  In  deliberately  choosing  to  do  it,  he 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  course  of  action  which  offers 
most  inducement  at  the  time.  By  what  right,  then, 
we  may  ask,  does  any  one  else  pronounce  it  to  be 
wrong  7  Or,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  man  him< 
self,  on  calm  reflection,  judges  his  action  to  fall  short 
of  an  ideal  standard  ?    The  answer  is  that  it  is  looked 


1  For  further  disctusion  on  this  point,  the  student  may  be  referred 
(o  Green's  ProUgamena  to  Ethics,  Book  II.,  chap,  ii..  Book  III.,  chap. 
L,BocritIV.,  chap.  L;  Marti neau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Part  IL 
Book  I.,  chap^  vL,  §  15 ;  and  IntematUmal  Journal  o/Ethiet,  VoL  IV. 
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at  fiom  a  different  point  of  view,  regarded  within  a 
different  universe  or  system,  from  that  from  which  the 
individual  was  regarding  it  when  he  decided  to  act  in 
that  particular  way.  But  there  are  an  indefinite  number 
of  universes  within  which  an  action  might  be  placed, 
an  indefinite  number  of  points  of  view  from  which  an 
action  or  an  agent  might  be  judged.  What  claim  has 
any  one  of  these  to  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  any 
other  ? 

Now  to  give  any  complete  answer  to  this  question 
would  involve  the  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of 
morals,  to  which  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  the 
next  Book.  But,  without  entering  into  this  discussion 
at  present,  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  some  ways 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  moral  judgment  may  be 
conceived. 

§  9.  Tkk  Moral  Connoisseur.— One  way  in  which 
we  may  help  ourselves  to  understand  it  is  by  calling 
to  our  aid  the  analogy  of  the  judgments  which  are 
passed  on  works  of  art  We  say  that  a  poem  or  a  play 
or  a  novel  is  a  good  or  a  bad  artistic  product  In  so 
saying,  we  are  passing  a  judgment  upon  it,  just  as  we 
do  when  we  say  that  an  action  is  good  or  bad.  Now 
from  what  point  of  view  is  such  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced? Not,  it  seems  clear,  from  that  of  the  person 
who  happens  at  the  time  to  be  reading  or  hearing  or 
seeing  the  artistic  product,  any  more  than  the  moral 
judgment  is  passed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  who  is  acting.  The  artist  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  the  multitude  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Bkilled  and  sympathetic  critic'  Now  it  may  be  said 
1 "  Like  Verdi  when,  at  his  worst  opera's  end 
(The  tbin£  they  £ave  at  Floreoce— what's  its  name  ?)         „■.], 
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that  ill  like  manner,  when  we  are  dealing  with  conduct, 
the  appeal  is  to  the  judgment  of  the  moralconnoisseur. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Moral  Sense  School,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel,  and  in 
particular  of  Shaftesbury,  its  most  notable  exponent. 
Without  discussing  the  point  of  view  of  that  School  at 
present,  it  sufGces  to  say  here  that  it  hardly  seems  to 
furnish  us  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  present 
question.  A  work  of  art  aims,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  at  the  production  of  a  certain  result  The  skilled 
critic  is  the  only  judge  whether  such  a  result  has  been 
achieved.  "We  musicians  know."  But  in  morals,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  rather  the  action  than  the  result 
that  is  judged.  Now  this  action,  if  it  is  a  real  action 
at  all,  has  been  already  judged  by  the  person  who  acts. 
He  has  deliberately  chosen  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 
Yet  his  action  is  judged  to  be  wrong,  and  judged  to  be 
wrong  not  merely  by  the  moral  connoisseur,  but  by 
himself  when  he  reflects  upon  it 

§  10.  The  Impartiai,  Spectator. — A  somewhat  more 
elaborate  theory  was  put  forward  by  Adam'  Smith. 
His  theory  rests  upon  Ihc  fact  of  sympathy,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  He  points  out  that 
our  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  others 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  them.  "We  run,"  he  says,'  "not  only 
to  congratulate  the  successful,  but  to  condole  with  the 

While  the  mad  houseful's  plaudiU  near  out-bang 
His  orchestra  of  salt-box,  tongs  and  bones. 
He  looks  through  all  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths 
Where  ^ta  Rossini  patient  in  his  stall* 

Browning — Bishop  Blougram's  Apology. 
>  lieory  (•/  the  Uoral  Sentiments,  Part  L,  Sect  L,  chap,  il,    v>  |  c 
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afflicted ;  and  the  pleasure  which  we  find  in  the  con- 
versation of  one  whom  in  all  the  passions  of  his  heart 
we  can  entirely  sympathise  with,  seems  to  do  more 
than  compensate  the  painfulness  of  that  sorrow  with 
which  the  view  of  his  situation  affects  us."  "  If  wo 
hear  a  person  loudly  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  which, 
however,  upon  bringing  the  case  home  to  ourselves, 
we  feel  can  produce  no  such  violent  effect  upon  us, 
we  are  shocked  at  his  grief ;  and,  because  we  cannot 
enter  into  it,  call  it  pusillanimity  and  weakness.  It 
gives  u3  the  spleen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  another 
too  happy,  or  too  much  elevated,  as  we  call  it,  with 
any  little  piece  of  good  fortune.  We  are  disobliged 
even  with  his  joy ;  and,  because  we  cannot  go  along 
with  it,  call  it  levity  and  folly.  We  are  even  put  out 
of  humour  if  our  companions  laugh  louder  or  longer  at 
a  joke  than  we  think  it  deserves  ;  that  is,  than  we  feel 
that  we  ourselves  could  laugh  at  ii  " 

"When,"  he  goes  on,'  "the  original  passions  of  the 
person  principally  concerned  are  in  perfect  concord 
with  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  the  spectator,  they 
necessarily  appear  to  this  last  just  and  proper,  and 
suitable  to  their  objects ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when, 
upon  bringing  the  case  home  to  himself,  he  finds  that 
they  do  not  coincide  with  what  he  feels,  they  neces- 
sarily appear  to  him  unjust  and  improper,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  causes  which  excite  them.  To  approve  of 
the  passions  of  another,  therefore,  as  suitable  to  their 
objects,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  observe  that  we  entirely 
sympathise  with  them  ;  and  not  to  approve  of  them  as 
such,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  observe  that  we  do  not 
entirely  sympathise  with  them.     The  man  who  resents 

1/W<i,eh4ji  ill  r..ai,.,..i.,GoOglc 
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the  injuries  (hat  have  been  done  to  me,  and  observer 
that  I  resent  them  precisely  as  he  does,  necessarily 
approves  of  my  resentment  The  man  whose  sym- 
pathy keeps  time  to  my  grief]  cannot  but  admit  the 
reasonableness  of  my  sorrow.  He  who  admires  the 
same  poem,  or  the  same  picture,  and  admires  them 
exactly  as  I  do,  must  surely  allow  the  justness  of  my 
admiration.  He  who  laughs  at  the  same  joke,  and 
laughs  along  with  me,  cannot  well  deny  the  propriety 
of  my  laughter.  On  the  contrary,  the  person  who, 
upon  those  different  occasions,  either  feels  no  such 
emotion  as  that  which  I  feel,  or  feels  none  that  bears 
any  proportion  to  mine,  cannot  avoid  disapproving 
my  sentiments  on  account  of  their  dissonance  with  his 
own.  If  my  animosity  goes  beyond  what  the  indig- 
nation of  my  friend  can  correspond  to ;  if  my  grief 
exceeds  what  his  most  tender  compassion  can  go 
along  with ;  if  my  admiration  is  either  too  high  or  too 
low  to  tally  with  his  own ;  if  I  laugh  loud  and  heartily 
when  he  only  smiles,  or,  on  the  contrary,  only  smile 
when  he  laughs  loud  and  heartily  ;  in  all  these  cases, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  from  considering  the  object,  to 
observe  how  I  am  affected  by  it,  according  as  there  is 
more  or  less  disproportion  between  his  sentiments  and 
mine,  I  must  Incur  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  his  dis- 
approbation ;  and  upon  all  occasions  his  own  senti- 
ments are  the  standards  and  measures  by  which  he 
judges  of  mina" 

It  follows  from  this  that  our  earliest  moral  judgments 

are    passed,  not    upon    ourselves,   but  upon  others. 

"Our  first  ideas,"  he  says,'  "of  personal  beauty  and 

deformity,  are  drawn  from  the  shape  and  appearancs 

i  Ibid.,  Part  ill,  dap.  i 
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of  others,  not  from  our  own.  We  soon  become  sen- 
sible, however,  that  others  exercise  the  same  criticism 
upon  us."  "In  the  same  manner  our  first  moral 
criticisms  are  exercised  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  other  people ;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to 
observe  how  each  of  these  affects  us.  But  we  soon 
learn  that  other  people  are  equally  frank  with  regard 
to  our  own.  We  become  anxious  to  know  how  far 
we  deserve  their  censure  or  applause,  and  whether  to 
them  we  must  necessarily  appear  those  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  creatures  which  they  represent  us.  We 
begin,  upon  this  account, to  examineour  own  passions 
and  conduct,  and  to  consider  how  these  must  appear 
to  them,  by  considering  how  they  would  appear  to  us 
if  in  their  situation.  We  suppose  ourselves  the -spec- 
tators of  our  own  behaviour,  and  endeavour  to  imagine 
what  effect  it  would,  in  this  light,  produce  upon  us. 
This  is  the  only  looking-glass  by  which  we  can,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  scrutinise 
the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct.  If  in  this  view  it 
pleases  us,  we  are  tolerably  satisfied.  We  can  be 
more  indifferent  about  the  applause,  and,  in  some 
measure,  despise  the  censure  of  the  world ;  secure 
that,  however  misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  we 
are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  approbation. " 

"When  I  endeavour,"  he  goes  on,  "to  examine  my 
own  conduct,  when  I  endeavour  to  pass  sentence  upon 
it,  and  either  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  I  divide  myself,  as  it  were,  into 
two  persons ;  and  that  I,  the  examiner  and  judge,  re- 
present a  different  character  from  that  other  I,  the 
person  whose  conduct  is  examined  into,  and  judged  of. 
The  first  is  the  spectator,  whose  sentiments  with  regard 
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to  my  own  conduct  I  endeavour  to  get  into,  by  pladng 
myself  in  his  situation,  and  by  considering  how  it 
would  appear  to  me,  when  seen  from  that  particular 
point  of  view.  The  second  is  the  agent ;  the  person 
whom  I  properly  call  myself,  and  of  whose  conduct, 
under  the  character  of  a  spectator,  I  was  endeavouring 
to  form  some  opinion.  The  first  is  the  judge ;  the 
second  the  person  judged  of  But  that  the  judge 
should,  in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  person 
judged  of,  13  as  impossible,  as  that  the  cause  should, 
in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  effect" 

Adam  Smith  was  thus  led  to  the  idea  of  what  he 
called  the  "impartial  spectator,"  from  whose  point  of 
view  our  moral  judgments  are  pronounced.  He  distin- 
guishes this  point  of  view  as  that  of  "  the  man  within," 
whose  judgments  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  "  man 
without','  An  appeal,  he  says,'  lies  from  the  opinions 
of  mankind  "  to  a  much  higher  tribunal,  to  the  tribunal 
of  their  own  consciences,  to  that  of  the  supposed  im- 
partial and  well-informed  spectator,  to  that  of  the  man 
within  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  their 
conduct" 

§  11.  Thb  Idsal  Self. — How  far  this  conception  of 
an  "  impartial  spectator  "  is  valuable,  and  what  exactly 
is  to  be  meant  by  his  "  impartiality,"  we  cannot  here 
discuss.  I  have  given  this  reference  to  Adam  Smith 
merely  on  account  of  the  clearness  with  which  he  brings 
out  the  fact  that  our  moral  judgments  involve  a  certain 
reference  to  a  point  of  view  higher  than  that  of  the  in- 
dividual who  acts — an  appeal,  so  to  speak,  "from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. "  The  point  of  view  to 
which  an  appeal  is  thus  made  may  perhaps  be  most 
>7WA,I>artIIL,clup.ii  ,  -  i 
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fittingly  described  as  that  of  the  Ideal  Sel£  At  early 
stages  of  development  it  coiresponds  to  what  Clifford 
described  as  "  the  Tribal  Self"  The  normal  member 
of  the  tribe 'may  be  said  to  be  the  "impartial  spectator" 
to  whose  judgment  the  appeal  is  made.  At  more 
advanced  stages  of  human  development  the  nature  of 
the  Ideal  Self  becomes  more  complicated;  and  we 
cannot  discuss  it  satisfactorily  until  we  have  con- 
sidered the  significance  of  the  moral  standard  In 
the  meantime  this  much  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  moral  judgment  there  is 
an  appeal  from  the  Universe  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness to  a  higher  or  more  comprehensive  system. 
With  this  in  view,  we  are  now  able  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  various  theories  of  the  moral 
standard. 

1  This  may  be  compared  wftli  the  view  of  the  "  normal  man,' 
takea  by  "uch  a  writer  aa  Dr.  SimmeL  A  aomenrhat  aimilar  concep- 
tion Is  contained  in  the  theory  of  the  standard  of  moral  value,  given 
by  Melnong  in  his  Ptydichgixk-ethisdu  Untersuchiuigfin  air  Werfff 
OuotU. 
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Note  oh  the  Hbaniho  of  Conscience. 
Throughout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  tome  of  the  prece^ng,  vs 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  conscience ;  and  it  may  be 
well  at  this  point  to  explain  more  precisely  the  sense  (or  senses)  in 
which  this  term  is  used.    The  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  eon- 
scire,   to   be   conscious    (of   wrong).     The   Greek   <™K.a^w,   the 
German  Gflpisvn,  and  the  old  English  fnuiY.are  similar  In  meanlngi 
CoHScientia  used  to  be  employed  almost  indifferently  for  conscience 
and  for  consciousness  in  general ;  and  in  English,  as  in  French,!  the 
term  conscience  is  occasionally  found  with  the  latter  meaning.    It 
b  in  this  sense  ttiat  Milton  says,  referring  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
"  What  supports  me  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  amsdencf.  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  sidft' 
But  even  here  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  implication  of  a  moral 
consciousness ;  as  there  is  also  in  Hamlet's  saying, 

"Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,* 
though  here  it  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  refiedion.    In  Chau- 
cer's description  of  the  Prioress,  where  be  says, 

"  All  was  conscience  and  fender  heart," 
it  appears  almost  to  mean  sensibility.  But  the  definitely  moral 
sense  soon  became  established  in  English,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  such  writers  as  Butler.  Even  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
term,  however,  there  is  some  amtngoity.  It  sometimes  means  a  feel- 
ing'of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  especially  a  feeling  of  pain,  accompany- 
ing the  violation  of  a  recognised  principle  of  duty.  At  other  times 
it  means  the  principle  of  judgment  by  which  we  pronomice  one 
action  or  one  kind  of  action,  to  be  right  and  another  wrong.  In  the 
latter  sense,  again,  it  may  refer  to  this  principle  of  judgment  as  it 
appears  in  a  particular  individual  or  in  a  body  of  men.  Such 
phrases  as  "  the  Non-Conf ormiat  Conscience,"  "  the  Conscience  of 
Europe,"  and  the  like,  illustrate  this  use  of  the  term./We  shall  have 
to  make  some  further  comments  on  the  nature  of  conscience,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  intuitional  school  of  morals  and  with  (he 
social  nature  of  the  moral  consdousnesa.    But  tliis  much  seemed 

«of 

>  Malebranche  and  some  other  French  writers  use  the  term  cm* 
tcKwcvmoreparticularl^ialbeBenHof  wI/-cotucioiuoeM       . 
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BOOK  II. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  MORAL  STANDARD. 


THl   DIVXLOPIIBNT  OF   ETHICAL  THOUGHT. 

§  1.  Eaklt  Gsiek  Ethics. — ^Thought  on  Ethica,  as 
on  most  other  scientific  subjects,  first  took  definite 
shape  among  the  Greeks.'  Attention,  however,  was 
not  strongly  drawn  to  this  subject  till  a  considerable 
time  after  philosophical  thought  in  general  had  begun 
to  develop.  The  earliest  thinkers  among  the  Greeks 
directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  physical  inquiries — 
especially  to  the  question.  What  is  the  world  made  of? 
Two  of  the  physical  philosophers,  however,  do  appear 
to  have  touched  with  some  definiteness  upon  the  ethical 
problem — vis.  Heraciitus  and  Democritua  (sometimes 
known  as  the  "  weeping  "  and  the  "  laughing"  philo- 
sopher). These  two  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
those  modes  of  thinking  which  afterwards  developed  in- 
to Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  respectively.  Heraclitus 
took  Fire  as  his  fundamental  physical  principle — ('.  e. 
the  bright  and  dry — and  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
this  as  incessantly  struggling  with  the  dark  and  moist 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  it     In  the  life  of  man  he 

1  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  way  In  which  this  took  place, 
[Cfcrcnco  shonUl  tM  made  to  Sidgwick's  Hideryof  EOua. 
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appears  tohave  thought  that  this  struggle  can  be  found 
going  on ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the  moral  life  is  to 
secure  the  victory  for  the  bright  and  dry.  ' '  Keep  your 
soul  dry,"  was  with  him  the  fundamental  moral  law. 
Hence  also  the  saying,  so  often  quoted,  that  "the  dry 
soul  [or  the  '  dry  light ']  is  the  best "  This  opposition 
of  the  moist  and  dry — the  "blood  and  judgment " ' — 
runs  through  a  very  long  period  of  philosophic  thought 
With  Democritus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  pleasure.*  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  philosophers 
made  any  attempt  to  develop  his  ethical  ideas  in  a 
systematic  form. 

§  S.  Thk  Sophists. — Pannenides  and  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  indeed  to  some  extent  all  the  early  phi< 
losophers,  seem  also  to  have  touched,  either  in  a  purely 
theoretical  or  in  a  more  directly  practical  way,  upon  the 
ethical  and  political  side  of  speculation.  In  fact,  from 
quite  an  early  period,  philosophy  among  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  come  to  mean  a  way  of  living  as  well 
as  a  way  of  thinking.*  But  it  was  that  remarkable 
group  of  teachers  known  as  the  Sophists  who  seem  first 
to  have  brought  the  ethical  problem  to  the  front    The 

1  "  Blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  eo  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  fingers 
To  play  what  stop  she  pleases.' 
On  the  views  of  Heraclitus,  see  Bomet's  Early  Greek  PkiJosofky, 
pp.  134  i3ft  178.  i7» 

■  Not,  however,  sensuous  pleasure.  It  was  rather  peace  or  inprntim. 
Perhaps  his  point  of  view  might  t>e  compared  with  that  represented. 
In  modem  times,  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  in  a  paper  in  Miitd,  Old  Series, 
Vol  XI.,  p.  314  sqq. 

■  Thus  we  hear  of  the  "  Parmenidean  Life,'  of  the  Pythagorean 
nilei  of  conduct,  &C.    C/.  Bumet,e>^dt,pp.a!h40kl8%3^ 
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aim  of  these  teachers  was  to  a  large  extent  practical, 
i.  e.  it  was  the  aim  of  preparing  the  young  men  of 
Athens  to  be  efficient  citizens.  In  instructing  them  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  basis  of  political  obligation  and  of  social 
morality  in  general.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
them  in  general  in  a  serious  and  candid  spirit ;  but, 
naturally  enough,  inquiries  of  this  kind  tended  to  be 
somewhat  subversive  of  the  older  moral  standards,  and 
the  more  conservative  minds  were  alarmed.  Thb 
alarm  found  expression  especially  in  the  satirical  drama 
of  Aristophanes;  and  as  Plato  also  shared,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,the  unfavourable  view  thus  taken  of  the 
tendency  of  the  sophistic  teaching,  the  name  of  the 
Sophists  has  fallen  into  evil  odour.  Probably  this  is 
in  the  main  unjust — perhaps  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  the  criticisms  of  such  men  as  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  on  modem  science  were  otien  unjust  The 
Sophists  were  probably  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
their  day,  and  did  more  than  any  others  to  awaken  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city.' 

§  S.  Socrates.— Socrates  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Sophists,  and  indeed  was  regarded  by  Aristophanes 
as  the  typical  example  of  them.  He  was  distinguished, 
however,  from  most  of  the  others  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  set  himself  up  as  a  professional  teacher,  but 
rather  regarded  himself  throughout  his  life  as  a  student 
of  moral  science.  When  commended  by  the  oracle  for 
his  wisdom,  he  replied  that  it  consisted  only  in  know- 
ing his  own  ignorance.  By  this  attitude  hedisplayed, 
perhaps  not  more  modesty  (for  his  modesty  was  at 
I  Reference  may  profitably  be  made  to  the  articles  on  the  "  So 
ybitta'  aad"S9«»tC»"m  th^Encycii^ttdaaBritannt^     Ci.H)i>lc 
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least  in  part  ironical),  but  at  least  more  earnestness 
than  his  fellow-Sophists.  He  was  less  of  a  dogmatist, 
because  he  was  more  clearly  aware  of  the  difRculty  of 
the  problem.  The  one  point  on  which  he  was  fully 
convinced  was  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  commonly 
received  explanations  of  the  moral  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  scientific  account.  He  believed  that 
this  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of 
speculative  curiosity,  but  for  the  sake  of  practical 
morality.  For  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no 
true  morality  which  did  not  rest  on  a  scientific  basis. 
"Virtue,"  he  said,  "is  knowledge"  {or  is  science).  He 
believed  that  if  any  one  fully  understood  the  nature  of 
the  moral  end,  he  could  not  fail  to  pursue  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  conceived  that  if  any  one  did  not  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  he  could  not 
be  moral  except  by  accident ;  and  this  Is  not,  in  the 
full  sense,  morality  at  alL  Whatever  is  not  of  knowl- 
edge is  sin.'  As  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  how- 
ever, Socrates  only  professed  to  be  an  inquirer.  The 
view  that  he  su^ested  seems  sometimes  to  have  leaned 
to  Hedonism  ; »  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  explicitly  developed  any  theory  on  the  subject 
The  fact  that  diverse  schools  arose,  claiming  him  as 

iThls  is  perhaps  st  slight  exaggeration.  Bat  Socrates,  like  Plato^ 
maintained  that  to  be  temperate  or  courageous  without  Icnowledga 
is  to  be  temperate  by  a  kind  of  intemperance  or  courageous  by  a 
kind  of  cowardice;  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  better  ta 
do  wrong  consciously  than  unconsciously ;  since  the  former  involves 
at  least  the  knowledge  of  right  Cf.Zdila'a  Socrates  and  the  Sixratie 
Schools,  p.  147, 

*  In  Plato's  Pralaganu  he  is  represented  aa  definitely  putting  for- 
ward such  a  doctrine ;  and  there  are  also  indicatioas  of  the  saip9 
tendency  in Xenophon's  Jiemorabilia,  / "" , ,   •.^A,• 
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master,  seems  to  afford  some  evidence  that  his  view 
had  not  been  clearly  defined 

I  4.  Th8  Schools  or  Ethical  Thought. — Immediately 
after  the  time  of  Socrates,  ethical  speculation  began  to 
run  in  separate  schools,  which  with  variations  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  even  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
two  most  distinctly  ethiciil  schools,  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Socrates,  were  those  of  the  Cynics  and  the 
Cyrenaics,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  those  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  The  members  of  these  schools 
fixed  on  points  connected  with  the  general  char- 
acter and  influence  of  Socrates,  almost  as  much  as 
with  hia  speculative  activity.  The  Cynics  were  struck 
with  his  independence  and  freedom  from  want;  and 
they  made  this  their  fundamental  principle.  The  Cy- 
renaics  were  more  impressed  by  his  tact  and  skill  in 
making  the  most  of  his  surroundings.  The  Cynics 
were  thus  led  to  asceticism,  and  the  Cyrenaics  to 
Hedonism.  These  two  tendencies  have  persisted 
throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  ethical  specula- 
tion. 

%  5,  Plato  and  Aristotle. — But  in  the  meantime 
there  were  other  writers  who  made  more  definite  efforts 
to  connect  ethical  ideas  with  the  general  principles  of 
philosophy,  and  so  to  get  beyond  the  one-sidedness  of 
opposing  schools.  Plato,  in  particular,  put  forward  a 
metaphysical  view  of  the  world,  upon  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  rest  his  ethical  conceptions.  His  general 
view  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of 
Ideas  or  Types.'     He  believed  that  the  fundamental 

■  B(l«.  It  is  difficult  to  render  this  in  English.  The  word  "  idea' 
has  come  to  mean  in  English  (chleflythrough  the  influence  of  Lodm 
Perluiley,  and  Hume)  Uiatwt)ich  «xJ3ls  ot  goes  on  in  oitr  tiead^,] 
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reality  of  things  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Type  to  whIcK 
they  conform,  and  to  which  they  are  imperfect  approx- 
imations. Amoi]^  these  Types  he  held  that  the  most 
fundamental  is  the  Type  or  Idea  of  the  Good,  and  it  is 
in  approximating  to  this  that  the  ideal  of  virtue  is  to  L© 
found.  To  understand  this  Type  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  a  course  of  metaphysical  training  ;  and  hence 
the  highest  fonn  of  virtue  is  attainable  only  by  the 
philosopher.  Plato,  however,  recognised  also  a  lower 
form  of  virtue  which  can  be  cultivated  by  the  good 
citizen,  and  he  was  accordingly  led  to  analyse  the 
virtue  of  the  citizen.  Aristotle  carried  this  analjrsis 
further,  and  even  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
great  work  on  Ethics  to  the  description  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  virtuous  life  as  found  in  the  Athenian 
society  of  his  time, '  though  he  agreed  with  Plato  in 
thinking  that  the  highest  type  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  rather  than  in 
the  active  life  of  the  citizen.  The  opposition  thus  in- 
troduced between  the  life  of  the  philosopher  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  further  developed  by  the 
Stoics.  They  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  Greek 
City  State  was  decaying,  and  were  thus  not  able,  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been,  to  see  in  the  life  of  the 
citizen  the  type  of  an  ideal  self-realization.  Hence 
they  were  led  to  seek  for  the  highest  form  of  human 

Our  word  "  Ideal '  comes  nearer  to  the  Platonic  meaning  provided 
we  remember  that  he  understands  it  to  signify,  not  an  unreal 
Bhadow-pichue,  but  rather  the  most  real  of  all  things,  of  which  the 
existent  world  is  but  a  shadow  (or,  as  he  seems  to  have  generally 
conceived  it,  a  realization  In  an  imperfect  medium— the  inCax*  ot 
the  Timteus.)    Cf.  above,  p.  38,  note,  and  below,  pp.  ^66-7. 

1  This  species  of  Descriptive  Ethics  was  further  developed  by 
Theophrastus,  the  chief  of  Aristotle's  disciples.    See  his  Charaeiei% 
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life  in  the  perfect  independence  of  the  Sage,  rather 
than  in  the  activity  of  the  good  citizen.  A  similar  ten- 
dency appears  in  the  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Sceptics.  It  was  only  with  the  advent  of  Christianity 
that  it  again  became  possible  to  conceive  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  of  which  all  are  members,  and  in  which  even 
the  humblest  citizen  may  participate  by  faith,  though 
unable  to  understand  with  any  fulness  the  nature  of  the 
unity  within  which  his  life  is  passed. 

§  6.  Medieval  Ethics.— Mediaeval  ideas  on  Ethics' 
were  much  influenced  by  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
but  partly  also  by  those  of  the  Stoics  and  by  concep- 
tions derived  from  Christianity.  The  more  religious 
aspects  of  morals  were  specially  developed ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  was  also  given  to  the  application  of 
ethical  ideas  to  the  guidance  of  the  individual  life. 
Casuistry  owed  its  origin  to  the  efforts  that  were  made 
in  the  latter  direction. 

§  7.  Schools  of  Ethics  i»  Moberk  Times. — The  de- 
velopment of  Ethics  in  modern  times  is  considerably 
more  complex,  and  we  can  only  indicate  some  of  its 
main  lines.  Descartes  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  modern  philosophy ;  but  his  interests  were 
mainly  metaphysical.  In  Ethics  he  and  his  school  did 
little  more  than  develop  the  ideas  of  the  Stoics,  to  which 
they  were  specially  attracted  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  between  mind  and  body  involved  in  their 
metaphysics.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  more  ma- 
terialistic school  of  thought  was  growing  up,  led  by 
Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  the  members  of  this  school 
allied  themselves  rather  with  the  Epicurean  school  of 

1  These  are  dealt  with  pretty  laily  in  Sid£wick'9  History  of  £llaaL  o  j 
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ancient  times.  Gassendi  was  definitely  a  disciple  of 
Epicurus.  Hobbes  worked  out  a  more  independent 
line,  reg^ding  the  attainment  of  power  as  the  great  aim 
of  human  life.  Hobbes  was  opposed  by  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  and  by  Cumberland,  who  endeavoured  to 
bring  out  the  more  social,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
more  rational,  sideof  human  nature.  Out  of  their  posi- 
tion was  developed  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Moral  Sense  School,  represented  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson.  According  to  these  writers  we  have  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  similar  to  the  eesthetic  perception  of  the 
'  distinction  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly ;  but  at 
the  same  time  this  perception  is  capable  of  explanation. 
It  depends  on  the  social  nature  of  man.  What  is  bene- 
ficial to  society  strikes  one  naturally  as  good ;  what 
Is  harmful  is  instinctively  regarded  as  bad.  This  point 
of  view  forms  a  sort  of  watershed,  from  which  several 
streams  of  tendency  in  ethical  speculation  emerge. 
Some  writers  tended  to  emphasise  exclusively  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 
Out  of  this  came  the  Intuitionist  School  of  Rcid  and  his 
followers.  Others  were  specially  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  rests  on  a 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  results  of  action.  Hence 
arose  the  rational  school,  represented  by  Locke,  Clarke, 
Wollaston,  Ac  This  line  of  thought  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  Kant ;  and,  in  the  works  of  his 
immediate  successors,  it  gave  rise  to  a  point  of  view 
approximating  to  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This 
view  afterwards  passed  into  English  thought  In  the 
school  of  modem  Idealism  represented  by  Green  and 
othera.  Finally,  some  of  those  who  were.impre8sed 
r..ju...A.,LjOOg\c 
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by  the  teaching  of  the  Moral  Sense  School  were  led  to 
attach  special  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  good  is 
that  which  in  beneficial  to  society,  or  that  which  pro- 
motes human  happiness.  From  this  consideration  the 
school  ofmodem  Utilitarianism  was  developed.  These 
three  schools — the  Intuitionist,  the  Rational,  and  the 
Utilitarian,  were  the  main  lines  of  modern  ethical 
thought,  until  the  school  of  the  modem  Evolutionists 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THX  Tn>ES  OF  ETHICAL  THIORT. 

§  1.  Geke&ai.  Susvey. — We  are  now  able  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  leading  types  of  ethical  thought  that  bare 
occurred  throughout  the  histor/  of  speculation.  In 
details  there  is  wide  diversity,  but  in  their  broad  out- 
lines the  types  are  few  and  simple.  Two  types,  in 
particular,  come  up  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  ethical  thought  as  opposing  points  of  view — the 
types  represented  by  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  An- 
tisthenes  and  Aristippus,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  Descartes  ■ 
and  Gassendi,  Cudworth  and  Hobbes,  Reid  and  Hume, 
Kant  and  Bentham.  This  antithesis  may  be  roughly 
expressed  as  that  between  those  who  lay  the  emphasis 
on  reason  and  those  who  lay  the  emphasis  on  passion  ; 
but,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall  have  to  endeavour  to  define 
it  more  precisely.  Besides  these  opposing  schools, 
however,  we  find  throughout  the  course  of  ethical 
speculation  another  point  of  view  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  which  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  concrete 
personality  of  man,  rather  than  on  any  such  abstract 
quality  as  reason  or  passion.  This  point  of  view  doeS 
not  usually  appear  in  opposition  to  the  other  two,  but 
rather  as  a  view  in  which  they  are  reconciled  and 
transcended.     It  appears  chiefly  in  the  great  specula- 

1  Geullacx  and  Malebianche  repmented  tbe  more  ethical  upect 
<A  the  CirtesUa  Scttool  Hotewlut  more  definitely  Qivt  D«M3trtee 
hiouclL  r..ai,.,..i.,GtX)Qlc 
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tire  thinkera  who  rise  above  the  oppositions  of  the 
Bchools — such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hegel,  an''  one 
or  two  others, '  In  recent  times,  however,  it  has  come 
out  more  distinctly  as  one  school  (or  perhaps  we  should 
say  two  schools)  side  by  side  with  the  others — the 
school  which  may  be  broadly  characterized  as  that  of 
development  Besides  these  main  positions  there  are 
a  number  of  others  that  are  more  transitory  and  less 
recurrent — such  as  the  eesthetic  school,  represented 
chiefly  by  the  Moral  Sense  writers  and  Herbart ;  the 
school  of  sympathy,  represented  by  Adam  Smith ;  and 
one  or  two  others. 

We  must  now  try  to  make  the  main  lines  of  contrast 
a  little  clearer. 

§  8.  Reasok  and  Passion. — It  has  already  been  in* 
dicated  that  the  main  line  of  opposition  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  antithesis  between  reason  and  passion. 
We  have  seen  that  the  human  consciousness  may  be 
described  as  a  Universe  or  system,  consisting,  when 
we  regard  it  from  the  active  point  of  view,  of  various 
desires  placed  within  a  more  or  less  fully  co-ordinated 
group.  Now  it  is  possible  to  direct  special  attention 
either  to  the  separate  desires  existing  within  this  whole 
or  to  the  form  of  unity  by  whiph  it  coheres  as  a  system. 
We  may  regard  human  life  as  essentially  a  struggle 
between  desires  seeking  gratification,  or  as  the  effort 
to  bring  those  desires  into  subjection  to  the  Idea  of  a 
system.     The  antithesis  between  the  two  schools  arises, 

1  Spinoza  should  on  the  whole  be  classed  with  them.  Though  a 
Cartesian,  he  fully  recognises  the  element  of  truth  in  the  point  of 
view  of  such  a  writer  as  Hobbes,  and  his  final  view  of  the  highest 
good  as  being  found  in  the  "Intellectual  Love  of  God,'  is  (o  a 
large  extent  a  reproduction  of  the  teachioS  of  Plato  aod  AiietoUn 
wtth  regard  to  ttie  Speculative  Life; 
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in  the  main,  from  the  tendency  to  lay  emphasis  on  one 
or  other  of  these  sides.  The  one  tendency  is  perhaps 
best  represented  by  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Hume, 
that  "reason  is  and  must  always  be  the  slave  of  the 
passions,"  £  e.  that  reason  can  do  nothing  but  gfuide 
the  particular  impulses  to  their  gratification.  When 
this  view  is  taken,  the  chief  good  of  life  is  almost  in- 
evitably conceived  as  consistingsimplyin  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  particular  impulses  as  they  arise.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  of 
the  Hedonists  in  general  The  opposite  view  is  that 
which  recognises  some  law  to  .which  the  particular 
impulses  must  be  subjected,  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  systematic  form.  In  the  history  of  ethical  thought, 
this  law  has  generally  been  conceived  as  the  law  of 
reason,  just  as  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  the  parti- 
cular impulses  has  generally  been  thought  of  as  plea- 
sure. But  Hobbes  thought  of  the  end  of  the  desires 
rather  as  Power  than  as  Pleasure;  andso  also  there  have 
been  thinkers  who  have  thought  of  the  law  to  which 
the  impulses  are  to  be  subjected  in  some  other  form 
than  as  the  law  of  reason.  Hence  we  are  led  to  state 
the  opposition  in  a  slightly  diiferent  form, 

\  3.  Tux  Right  ano  the  GooD.^It  has  been  pointed 
out  already  that  there  are  two  main  forms  in  which 
the  moral  ideal  presents  itself — as  the  Right  and  as  the 
Good.  We  may  think  of  morality  as  conformity  to  a 
rule  or  standard,  or  as  the  pursuit  of  an  end.  Now  the 
distinction  between  the  two  opposing  schools  of  Ethics 
connects  itself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  this  dis- 
tinction. It  is  on  the  whole  true  that  the  line  of 
thinkers  from  Heraclitus,  through  the  Stoics,  to  Kant, 
think  of  the  supreme  standard  in  morality,  as  some 
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sort  of  law,  rule,  or  imperative,  from  which  we  leam 
'  what  it  ia  righl  to  do  ;  while  the  line  of  thinkers  from 
Democritus,  through  the  Epicureans,  to  Bentham,  think 
rather  of  a  Good  (generally  described  as  Happiness)  at 
which  men  aim,  andby  reference  to  which  their  actions 
are  to  be  praised  or  blamed.     The  two  schools  may  mJ^^^ 

thus  be  roughly  characterised  as  those  that  take  Duty*  Y^ 
and  Happiness,  respectively,  as  their  standards.  •  ?*^*'*^ 

§4  DuTT,  Happiness,  Perfection. — If  we  describe 
the  two  opposing  theories  as  those  of  Duty  and  Happi- 
ness, the  term  Perfection  may  appropriately  be  used  to 
characterise  the  middle  theory,  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
combines  the  other  two. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  are  not  merely  three 
different  theories  of  the  moral  standard,  but  that  difEer- 
ent  types  of  life  correspond  to  them.  It  has  been  re- 
marked of  Kant  that  his  life  reminds  us  of  the  "  categor- 
ical imperative  of  duty,"  which  was  for  him  the  kernel 
of  morals.'     In  like  manner  the  life  of  Bentham  may 

1  Calfd's  CrJHcal  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol  I.,  p.  (q.  Dr.  Caird  quotes, 
in  this  connection,  the  following  humorous  account  of  Kant  from 
Heine  "  The  life  of  Immanuel  Kant  is  hard  to  describe  t  he  had 
Indeed  neither  life  nor  history  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  He 
lived  an  abstract,  mechanical,  old-liachelor  existence  in  a  quiet,  re- 
mote street  of  Konigsberg,  an  old  city  at  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  Germany.  I  do  not  believe  (hat  the  great  cathedral  clock  <^ 
that  city  accomplished  its  day's  work  in  a  less  passionate  and  more 
regular  way  (haaitscountryman.Immanuel  Kant  Rising  from  bed, 
coffee-drinking,  writing,  lecturing,  e^tin^  walking,  everything  had 
its  lixed  time ;  and  the  neighbours  knew  that  it  must  be  exactly  half- 
past  four  when  they  saw  Professor  ICant  in  hia  grey  coat  with  his 
cane  in  his  hand  step  out  of  his  house  door,  and  move  towards  the 
little  limeJree  avenue,  which  is  called  after  him  the  Philosopher's 
Walk.  Eight  times  he  walked  np  and  down  that  walk  at  every 
•eason  of  the  year,  and  when  the  weather  was  liad  or  tlie  grey 
clouds  threatened  rain,  ttis  icrvaot,  old  Lampe,  was  >een  autouifcr  1  , 
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be  taken  as  typical  of  the  HedonUtJc  oosition — a  life 
spent  In  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  existence,  the  meansof  happiness.'  The 
kind  of  life  that  corresponds  to  Perfection  would  be  best 
represented  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  by 
the  modem  Greek,  Goethe. 

To  some  extent  the  three  great  peoples,  the  Hebrews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  might  be  taken  as  representing 
these  three  ideals.  With  the  Hebrews  the  law  of 
righteousness  is  supreme.  The  Romans  were  also 
devoted  to  law,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The  law 
which  interested  them  most  was  rather  that  by  which 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  life  are  regulated,  and 
which  provide  the  material  of  happiness.  The  Greeks 
obviously  represent  the  ideal  of  perfect  development  of 
personality. 

§  6.  Mixed  Thkokiks. — In  contrasting  these  different 

following  him  with  a  large  umbrella  under  his  arm,  like  an  image  <rf 
Providence.'  "  Strange  contrast  between  the  outer  life  of  the  man 
and  hli  world-destroying  thougttL  Of  a  truth,  if  the  citizens  of 
Kunlgsberg  had  had  any  inkling  d  the  meaning  of  that  thought, 
Iher  would  have  shuddered  before  him  as  before  an  execulianer. 
But  the  good  people  taw  nothing  in  him  but  a  professor  <^  philoso- 
phy, and  when  he  passed  at  the  appointed  hour,  they  gave  him 
friendly  greetings  and  set  their  watches.* 

I  Bentham's  great  interest  was  le^slation.  "Bentham,'  Bays  Sir 
Henry  Maine  {EaHy  History  of  I nstUuUons,  p.  400), "was  In  truth 
neither  a  jurist  nor  a  moralist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  He 
theorises  not  on  law  but  on  legislation;  when  carefully  examined,  he 
maybeseentobea  legislator  even  in  morals.  No  doubt  his  language 
■eemsBOinetimes  to  imply  that  he  is  explaining  moral  phenomena ;  in 
reality  he  wishes  to  alter  or  rearrange  them  according  to  a  working 
rale  gathered  from  his  reilections  on  le^slation.  This  transfer  of 
his  working  rule  from  legislation  to  morality  seems  to  me  the  true 
ground  of  the  critidsms  to  which  Bentham  is  justly  open  as  an 
aoaly>t<rftnoralfacts.'  On  thia  point,  tee  below,BookIL,chap,vi, 
14- 
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views  of  the  supieme  standard  in  morals,  it  should  b« 
remembered  always  that  many  of  the  theories  held  by 
the  most  representative  writers  cannot  be  classed 
quite  definitely  under  any  one  head,  but  rather  re- 
present combinations  of  the  different  views.  Thus, 
even  the  Stoics  may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between 
the  theory  of  Duty  and  that  of  Perfection  ;  for  though 
their  ideal  may  be  described  as  that  of  obedience  to 
law,  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  attainment  of  the 
life  of  the  perfectly  wise  man.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Cartesians  and  to  Kant.  Again,  in  the  Moral  Sense 
School,  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  Happiness  are  to  a  large 
extent  combined,  as  they  are  also,  in  a  diiferent  way, 
in  the  views  of  Dr.  Sidgwick.  The  modem  Evolution- 
ists, such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  combine  the  ideas 
of  Happiness  and  Perfection.  And  in  many  other 
ways  the  different  theories  have  been  united.  But,  as 
we  are  not  at  present  studying  the  history  of  ethical 
theory,  but  only  its  most  typical  forms,  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  us  to  consider  the  different  views,  as  far  as 
possible,  apart 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Tint  STANDARD  AS  LAW. 
PART  1. 1  THE  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  MORAL  LAW. 

§  1.  iNTRODUCTORy  Rekakks. — In  dealing  with  the 
different  types  of  ethical  theory,  it  seems  most  con- 
venient to  start  with  those  that  take  as  their  funda- 
mental  conception  the  idea  of  Duty,  Right,  Law, 
Obligation.  To  the  race,  as  to  the  child,  morality 
presents  itself  first  in  the  form  of  commandments,  and 
even  in  the  form  of  threats.  It  is  only  at  a  later  stage 
of  development  that  we  leani  to  regard  the  moral  life 
as  a  good,  and  finally  as  the  realisation  of  our  own 
nature.  Hence  it  seems  most  natural  to  b^in  with 
(hose  theories  which  are  based  rather  on  the  idea  of 
lightness  than  on  that  of  the  Good.  From  this  point 
of  view,  morality  presents  itself  as  obedience  to  the 
I.aw  of  Duty.  The  significance  of  this  conception, 
and  the  different  forms  which  it  may  take,  are  what  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

§  3,  The  Meaning  of  Law  in  Ethics. — A  good  deal 
of  confusion  has  been  caused  tn  the  study  of  Ethics, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  some  other  subjects,  by  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  word  Law.'  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  try  to  understand  exactly  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  to  be  used. 

It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  two  distinct 

1 C/.  Whately's  Logk,  p.  3og ;  and  Welton'B  Manual  of  Logic,  vol  i, 
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senses  in  which  it  may  be  used.  We  spealc  of  the  laws 
of  a  country  and  also  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  kinds  of  law  referred  to  in  these  two 
phrases  are  very  different  The  laws  of  a  country 
are  made  by  a  people  or  by  its  rulers ;  and,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that  they  may  be  changed.  There  is  also 
always  a  possibility  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  disobey  them ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have 
no  application  at  all  to  the  Inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  laws  of  nature,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
stant, inviolable,  and  all-pervading.  There  are  three 
respects,  therefore,  in  which  different  kinds  of  law 
may  be  distinguished.  Some  laws  are  constant : 
others  are  variable.  Some  are  inviolable :  others  are 
liable  to  be  disobeyed.  Some  are  universal :  others 
have  only  a  limited  application.  The  last  of  these  three 
points,  however,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
first :  for  what  is  universal  is  generally  also  constant 
and  necessary,  and  viceversd.  Consequently,  it  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  distinguish  different  kinds 
of  laws  as  (i)  changeable  or  unchangeable,  (2)  violable 
or  inviolable — though  we  shall  have  to  return  shortly  to 
the  third  principle  of  distinction.  Adopting  these  two 
principles,  we  might  evidently  have  four  diiferent 
classes  of  laws — (i)  Those  that  can  be  both  changed  and 
violated,  {2)  those  that  can  be  changed  but  cannot  be 
violated,  (3)  those  that  can  be  violated  but  cannot  be 
changed,  (4)  those  that  can  neither  be  changed  nor 
violated. 

>  I  mean  such  laws  aa  those  that  are  stated  In  treaties  on  theore. 
tical  mecbanics.  These  laws  relate  to  tendencies  that  are  i^itxative 
throughout  the  whole  ot  nature.    See  following  note.      ...GtHJijIc 
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Of  the  first  and  last  of  these,  illustrations  have 
already  been  given.  Of  the  second  also  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discover  examplea.  The  laws  of  the  solar 
system,  of  day  and  night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and 
^1  the  vicbsitudes  of  the  seasons,  are  inviolable  so 
long  as  certain  conditions  last ;  but  if  these  conditions 
were  changed — say,  by  the  cooling  of  the  sun,  by  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  velocity,  or  its  collision  with 
some  comet  or  erratic  meteor — the  laws  also  would 
change  with  them.'  Again,  most  of  the  laws  of  po- 
litical economy  are  of  this  character.  They  hold  good 
of  certain  types  of  society,  and  among  men  who  are 
swayed  by  certain  motives ;  and  within  these  limits 
they  are  inviolable.  But  change  the  conditions  of 
society,  or  the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it, 
and  in  many  cases  the  laws  will  break  down.  Such 
laws  are  sometimes  said  to  be  hypothetical.  They  are 
vatid  only  on  the  supposition  that  certain  conditions 
are  present  and  remain  unchanged.  Some  philoso- 
phers '  have  thought  that  even  the  laws  of  mathematics 
may  be  of  this  character — that  there  might  be  a  world 
in  which  two  and  two  would  be  equal  to  five ;  and 
that  if  a  triangle  were  formed  with  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  for  its  base  and  one  of  the  fixed  stars  for  its  apex, 
its  three  angles  might  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.' 
But    this   appears    to   be   a   mistake.     The    laws    of 

I  It  might  be  urged  that  all  laws  of  nature  are  of  this  character. 
I.  e.  that  they  are  all  hypofhefical,  depending  on  the  continuance  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  univerat  This  is  true,  unless  there 
are  some  laws  of  such  a  kind  that  no  system  of  nature  could  exist 
without  them.  The  consideiation  of  this  question,  however,  t>elongs 
to  Metaphjrdca. 

•  This  was  the  opinion  of  Gauss,  for  instance 

r.ai,.,..i.,CtX)glc 
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mathematics  belong  rather  to  the  last  of  our  four 
classes. 

The  laws  of  Ethics,  however,  must  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  third  class.  They  cannot 
be  changed,  but  they  may  be  violated  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  particular  rules  of 
morals  may  vary  with  different  conditions  of  life  ;  but 
the  broad  principles  remain  always  the  same,  and  are 
applicable  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  men,  but  to  all 
rational  beings.  If  a  spirit  were  to  come  among  us 
&om  another  world,  we  might  have  no  knowledge  of 
his  nature  and  constitution.  We  might  not  know  what 
would  taste  bitter  or  sweet  to  him,  what  he  would 
judge  to  be  hard  or  soft,  or  how  he  would  be  affected  by 
heat  or  sound  or  colour.  But  we  should  know  at  least 
that  for  him,  as  for  us,  the  whole  is  greater  than  any 
one  of  its  parts,  and  every  event  has  a  cause ;  and  that 
he,  like  us,  must  not  tell  lies,  and  must  not  wantonly 
destroy  life,'  These  laws  are  unchangeable.  They 
can,  however,  be  broken.  We  may,  indeed,  speak  of 
ethical  principles  which  it  is  impossible  to  violate.  An 
ethical  writer,  for  instance,  may  insist  on  the  truth  that 
every  sin  brings  with  it  some  form  of  punishment. 
This  is  a  truth  from  which  there  is  no  escape  ;  but  it  is 
rather  a  metaphysical  than  an  ethical  truth.  It  is  a 
fact  about  the  constitution  of  the  world,  not  a  moral 
law.  A  moral  law  states  something  that  ought  to 
happen,  not  something  that  necessarily  does  happen. 

Moral  laws  are  not  the  only  laws  that  are  .of  this 

1  Some  theological  writen  have  denied  this,  holding  that  goodness 
In  God  may  be  something  entirely  different  from  goodness  in  man. 
This  opinion  is  ably  retuted  by  Mill  in  hi3  ExamiMationoiHamllim, 
dupkVii.  i;.i ,.d.H)i>l^. 
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character.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  every  strictly 
normative  and  of  every  practical  science  are  essentially 
similar.  No  one  can  make  the  fundamental  principles 
of  architecture,  navigfation,  or  rhetoric,  in  any  way 
different  from  what  they  are  ;  though  in  practice  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  consequences  may  defy 
them.  No  doubt  the  rules  of  these  sciences  might 
require  modification  if  they  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet  than  ours ;  and  even  on 
our  own  planet  they  are  not  absolutely  rigid.  A  style 
of  building  which  is  suitable  for  Iceland  would  scarcely 
be  adapted  for  the  Tropics.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
the  oratory  which  would  awake  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
Oriental  people  might  move  an  Anglo-Saxon  audience 
only  to  derision.  Still,  it  is  possible  in  all  these 
sciences  to  lay  down  broad  general  laws  which  shall 
be  applicable  universally,  or  af  least  applicable  to  ell 
conditions  under  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  should 
wish  to  apply  them — ^laws,  indeed,  from  which  even  the 
particular  modifications  required  in  special  cases  might 
be  deduced.  For  example,  we  might  take  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  rhetoric  that  if  an  audience  is  to  be  moved  to 
the  performance  of  some  action  or  the  acceptance  of 
some  truth  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  be  disin- 
clined, they  ought  to  be  led  up  to  the  point  by  an  easy 
transition,  from  step  to  step,  beginning  with  some 
things  that  are  obvious  and  familiar,  and  in  which 
their  affections  are  naturally  engaged.  From  this  U 
might  be  at  once  inferred  that  the  character  of  such  an 
appeal  ought  to  vary  with  ditferent  audiences,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  their  experience  ' 
has  accustomed  them,  to  the  intensity  of  the  feelings 
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which  have  connected  themselves  with  these  objects, 
and  to  the  average  rapidity  of  their  intellects  in  passing 
from  one  point  to  another.  The  law  is  constant :  it  is 
only  the  application  that  varies.  The  science  of  logic 
gives  us  a  still  more  obvious  instance  of  such  laws. 
The  rules  of  correct  thinking  cannot  be  changed, 
though  the  particular  errors  to  which  men  are  most 
liable  may  vary  with  different  objects  of  study,  different 
languages,  and  different  habits  of  mind.  In  this  case 
also,  as  in  Ethics,  the  laws  cannot  be  changed,'  but 
may  be  violated.' 

§  3.  Is,  Must  bb,  and  Ought  to  be. — ^The  distinctions 
expressed  in  the  preceding  section  may  be  conveniently 
summed  up  by  saying  that  some  laws  express  what  is, 
some  what  mus/  be  (or  shall  be),  and  some  what  oughl 


I  It  may  be  nt^ed,  no  doabt,  that  Gome  at  least  of  the  lawa  of  lo^u 
are  applicable  only  within  certain  hypothetical  limits.  Some  of 
them,  for  instance  {,vit.  those  cotninonly  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Formal  Logic),  depend  on  the  admission  of  the  principles  of 
identity,  contradit^on,  and  excluded  middle ;  and  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  there  are  objects  to  which  these  principles  are  not  strictly 
applicable.  But  this  point  b  too  subtle  lo  be  more  than  merely 
hinted  at  in  this  place. 

■  This  distinction  between  laws,  which  can  and  cannot  be  violated, 
like  other  distinctions  of  the  same  sort,  must  be  interpreted  with 
some  care,  and  not  pressed  loo  far.  In  a  sense  it  is  possible  to 
violate  a  natural  law,  L  e.  we  can  evade  the  conditions  under  which 
it  holds.  In  a  sense  also  it  Is  not  possible  to  violate  a  moral  law. 
To  act  wrongly  is,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  in  contradiction  with  our- 
selves ;  and  "  a  house  which  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 
Similarly,  even  the  law  of  a  nation,  if  it  Is  a  real  law,' cannot  be 
violated.  Punishment  may  be  said  to  lie  the  open  eipression  of  this 
impossibility.  The  violation  recoils  upon  the  perpetrator,  and  anni- 
hilates him  and  his  act  Cf.  below,  Book  IIL,  chap,  vi.,  {  5^  But  of 
course  all  this  does  not  In  anyway  interfere  with  the  relatively 
true  distinction  t)etween  these  different  classes  of  law. 
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h  be. '  What  we  call  laws  of  nature  are  simply  general 
statements  about  what  is.  The  law  of  gravitation 
simply  stales  that  bodies  tend  to  move  in  certain  ways 
relatively  to  one  another.  Even  the  laws  recognised 
in  the  more  abstract  sciences  are  of  this  character.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  simply  states  that,  as  a 
g;eneral  rule,  prices  tend  to  adjust  themselves  in  par- 
ticular ways.*  Laws  of  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
state  what  musl  be,  i.  e.  what  is  bound  to  be  unless 
certain  penalties  are  incurred.  Atoms  and  prices  do 
not  and  cannot  violate  their  laws,  so  long  as  the 
appropriate  conditions  hold.  Their  laws  are  nothing 
but  statements  of  the  way  in  which  certain  occunences 
uniformly  take  place  under  certain  conditions. 
Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  do  violate 

1  It  ia  one  of  the  very  few  advantages,  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  which  the  English  language  possesses  over  (he  German, 
that  we  tiave  the  two  words  shall  and  oug}tl,  where  they  have  only 
solUa,  which  corresponds  rather  more  closely  to  shall  than  to  oughL 
Hegel's  objection  to  the  nse  of  the  word  sollen  {Logic  of  Hegel, 
Wallace's  Translation,  p.  H)  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  Ihat 
it  suggests  (i)  something  future,  as  opposed  to  what  is  actually 
realised,  (3)  something  commanded  by  an  external  authority.  The 
English  word  ought  seems  to  be  free  from  iMlh  these  defects. 

a  It  has  already  been  indicated  (note  to  Introduction,  chap,  i.), 
that  (here  is  a  sense  in  which  the  principles  of  the  more  abstract 
sciences  may  be  said  to  be  normative — that  theoretical  astronomy 
may  be  said  to  state  the  laws  according  (o  which  the  planets  oughJ 
to  move,  that  geometry  may  be  said  to  state  the  laws  that  ought  to 
hold  in  a  perfect  triangle  or  circle,  and  so  forth.  But  "ought'  in 
this  sense  means  that  these  relationships  do  hold,  in  so  far  as  (he 
appropriate  conditions  are  realised ;  and  the  signihcance  of  the 
sciences  lies  in  the  fact  (hat,  in  the  concrete  world  of  experience, 
they  either  do  approximately  hold,  or  are  determining  conditions 
in  (he  actual  constitution  of  things.  Truly  normative  principles 
are  not  of  this  nature.    If  all  men  were  to  go  mad,  tlie  principles 


at  correct  ttuoldng  would  still  hold  as  before, 
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the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  law  states  that  they 
must  not  do  so,  and  attaches  penalties  (or  sanctions) 
to  the  doings  of  it  A  moral  law,  finally,  is  a  law  that 
states  that  something  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  statement 
of  an  Ideal  Thus,  if  a  Government  decides  to  enter 
upon  a  war  which  is  known  by  the  citizens  to  be  un< 
just,  some  of  the  soldiers  may  feci  that  it  is  wrong  to 
serve,  i  e.  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  ideal  of  what  is 
right  in  conduct.  Here  they  come  in  conflict  with 
what  they  recognise  as  a  moral  law.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  not  desert ;  i.  e.  they  will  be  shot  if  they  do. 
Here  there  is  a  law  of  the  State.  Suppose  they  do 
desert  and  are  shot,  they  die  by  a  law  of  nature. 

§  4.  TftK  Categorical  Imperative. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  important  conception  which 
was  introduced  by  Kant  with  reference  to  the  moral 
law.  He  said  that  it  was  of  tlie  nature  of  a  categorical 
imperative.  The  meaning  of  this  may  readily  be  made 
apparent.  All  laws- which  are  not  simply  expressions 
of  natural  uniformities  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  commands.  The  laws  of  nations  are  commands 
bsued  by  the  government,  with  penalties  attached  to 
the  violation  of  them.  Moral  laws  may  also  (subject 
to  a  certain  qualification)  be  said  to  be  commands, 
though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  consider  how 
they  are  issued.  Now  commands  may  be  absolute  in 
their  character,  or  subject  to  qualification.  The  laws 
of  a  nation  are  laws  that  we  must  obey,  unless  we 
are  prepared  fo  suffer  the  consequences  0/ disobedience. 
Again,  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  nature  of  commands  or  rules ;  but  the 
commands  which  are  thus  laid  down  are  applicable 
only  to  rhetoricians.     The  laws  of  architecture,  in  lik^ij^' 
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manner,  apply  only  to  those  who  wish  to  construct 
stable,  commodious,  and  beautiful  buildings.  Some 
of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  again,  are  neither 
constant  nor  universal.  They  are  not  constant ;  for 
they  may  vary  with  different  conditions  of  society. 
They  are  not  universal ;  for  they  are  applicable  only 
to  those  who  wish  to  produce  wealth.  Even  the  laws 
of  formal  logic  are  not  universal.  They  apply  only 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  self-consistent. '  Now  a  man 
may  reject  this  aim.  He  may  say-,  with  Emerson,* 
"Suppose  you  should  contradict  yourself;  what  then  ? " 
"A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
-adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines, 
With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to 
do.  "J  Such  imperatives  as  these,  therefore,  are  merely 
hypothetical.  *   They  apply  only  to  those  who  adopt  the 

1 1  assume  of  course  here  that  logic  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  norma- 
tive science,  laying  down  the  rules  of  consistent  thought  Some 
logicians  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  different  way,  regarding  it 
either  as  an  ordinary  positive  science,  or  as  an  art,  or  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  twa 


■  No  doubt  Emerson  is  referring  here  to  consistency  in  action, 
rather  tttan  to  consistency  in  thought  But  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  latter  under  certain  conditions.  •  In  order  (o  think  at  all,"  as 
Mr.  Bradley  says  [Apttarance  and  Reality),  "  you  must  subject  your- 
self to  a  standard.'  Thinking  is  a  game,  and  "  if  you  sit  down  to  the 
ganuv  there  is  only  one  way  of  playing.*  So  the  laws  of  moral- 
ity may  be  said  to  constitute  the  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  tatter 
is  a  game  that  we  must  be  always  playing.  We  may  take  a  holiday 
from  thinking,  and  feel  or  dream  instead,  and  there  is  nothingin  the 
laws  of  thinking  to  prevent  this.  Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
a  universal  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  a  rule  of  thought  ttiat  you  must 
always  tie  thinking ;  but  it  is  a  rule  of  action  that  you  must  always 
be  doing  wliat  is  right  in  the  given  conditions. 

*  Such  laws  as  those  of  political  economy  are  thus  hypotheti<:aI  in 
a  double  sense-^faypolhetical  wttti  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
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end  with  which  the  particular  normative  science  ia 
concerned. 

The  laws  of  Ethics  differ  from  all  other  laws  in  being 
not  hypothetical,  but  categorical.  It  is  true  that  Emer- 
son's paradox  about  consistency  has  been  capped  by 
that  of  the  preacher  who  bade  us,  "Be  not  righteous 
overmuch."'  But  if  this  maxim  is  to  have  any 
intelligible  meaning,  we  must  understand  the  term 
"  righteous  "  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense  It  cannot 
be  taken  to  mean  that  we  should  not,  to  too  great  an 
extent,  do  what  we  ought  to  do.  This  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  are  not  to  be  too  fana- 
tical in  the  observance  of  particular  moral  rules,  it  must 
be  in  deference  to  other  moral  rules  or  principles  that 
are  of  a  still  higher  authority.  The  supreme  moral 
principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  lays  its  command  upon 
OS  absolutely,  and  admits  of  no  question.  What  we 
pught  to  do  we  ought  to  do.  There  can  be  no  higher 
law  by  which  the  moral  imperative  might  be  set  aside. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  laws  which  might 
«eem  to  be  scarcely  less  absolute,  because  they  relate 
to  ends  that  every  one  naturally  seeks.  Thus,  every 
one  would  like  to  be  happy  ;  and  consequently  if  there 
were  any  practical  science  of  happiness,  every  one 
would  be  bound  to  follow  its  laws.  Accordingly,  Kant 
called  such  laws  asser/orial,'  because  although  they  de- 
pend on  the  hypothesis  that  we  seek  for  happiness,  yet 
itmaybeat  once  a5s?r/e(iofevery  one  that  he  does  seek 

wblch  they  are  applicable,  and  hypothetical  with  re^rd  to  the  end 
with  reference  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

•  Cf.  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  418,  " '  Be  good  If  you  would 
be  happy,' seems  to  be  theverdict  even  of  worldly  prudence;  but  it 
adds  In  an  emphatic  aside,  'Be  not  too  good." 

*Metaphysico/ilorals,BecdoDlL  ^    1      1   OtH)i*k 
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this  end.  Again,  intellectual  perfection  la  an  end 
which  a  rational  being  can  hardly  help  desiring.  There 
is  probably  no  one  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  have 
the  penetration  of  a  Newton,  or  the  grasp  of  a  Shake- 
speare or  a  Goethe.  Hence  if  there  were  any  science 
that  taught  how  such  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  its 
laws  would  have  at  least  an  almost  universal  applica- 
tion. Still,  even  such  laws  as  these  are  not  quite 
parallel  to  the  laws  of  morals.  Their  universality,  if 
they  are  universal,  depends  on  the  fact  that  every  one 
chooses  the  end  to  which  they  have  reference ;  whereas 
the  laws  of  morals  apply  to  all  men  irrespective  of  their 
choice.  If,  indeed,  happiness  could  be  shown  to  be 
necessarily  bound  up  with  virtue,  and  unhappiness 
with  vice,  then  the  obligation  to  follow  the  rules  of 
happiness  would  have  the  same  absoluteness  as  the 
obligation  to  ol>ey  the  moral  law ;  but  only  because 
these  two  things  would  then  be  identical.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  were  to  accept  quite  literally  the  view 
of  Carlyle,  that  all  intellectual  perfection  has  a  moral 
root,  so  that  a  man's  virtue  is  exactly  proportional  to 
his  intelligence  in  this  case  also  the  laws  of  intel- 
lectual perfection  would  become  absolute,  but  only 
because  they  would  become  moral.  The  moral  law, 
then,  is  uniqu&  It  is  the  only  categorical  imperative.' 
Up  to  this  point,  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been 
following  the  account  of  Kant  There  are,  however, 
two  points  on  which  some  slight  criticism,  or  at  least 
caution,    seems  to  be  required,     (i)  It  is  somewhat 

J  On  this  rabject  the  student  should  consult  Kant's  Uetaphysic  o} 
Uorats,  section  IL  The  caning  paragraphs  of  Clifford's  Essay 
"On  the  Scientific  Basis  o(  Morals'  may  also  be  found  su^estiv^ 
though  he  does  not  entirely  accept  the  view  indicated  above^,  J,. 
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misleading  to  describe  the  moral  law  aa  an  impera- 
tive. At  least  it  can  only  be  so  described  on  a  certain 
view  of  its  nature,  which  will  have  to  be  further  con- 
sidered. To  call  it  an  imperative  or  command  is  to 
represent  it  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  musl  rather 
than  of  an  ought.  It  should  rather  be  described  as 
based  on  an  ideal,  (z)  In  saying  that  it  is  categorical, 
we  must  remember  that  all  that  can  at  present  be  seen 
to  be  categorical  is  the  principle  that  we  must  do  what 
is  right,  when  we  know  what  it  is.  It  remains  tobe 
seen  whether  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for 
the  determination  of  what  is  right  If  there  is  hny 
such  rule,  it  will  be  categorical;  but  it  may  turn  out 
that  there  is  none.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  somewhat 
misleading  to  speak  of  a  categorical  imperative. 

With  these  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  moral 
law,  we  may  now  proceed  to  ask  what  exactly  the 
law  is  which  is  thus  categorically  imposed. 


§  6.  Tmt  Law  of  thk  Tribe, — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  earliest  form  in  which  the  idea  of  law  pre- 
sents itself  is  that  of  the  law  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe.'  But  this  is  soon  felt  not  to  be  cate- 
gorical. It  often  comes  into  conflict  with  itself ;  and 
(he  reflecting  consciousness  demands  something  more 
consistent.     At   the  best  it  furnishes  a  must,   rather 

'An  illustration  of  Ihis  form  of  law,  in  compaiativety  recent  times, 
may  bo  found  in  the  well-known  saying  of  the  Highland  wife,  when 
tier  husband  was  at  the  foot  of  the  gallowa,— "  Go  up,  Donald,  my 
man ;  the  Laird  bids  ye.'  Contrast  this  witli  tlie  attitudeof  Antigone, 
referred  to  above,  Book  L,  chap.  v«(  7.  ^         ^  GtX)Qlc 
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than  an  ought;  and  the  free  man  soon  rebels  against 
such,  government  from  without. 

§  6.  Thb  Law  of  God. — It  is  a  stage  higher  when 
the  moral  law  is  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  regarded  as  a  principle  which  owes  its 
authority,  not  to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  but  to  God 
or  the  gods.  The  best  known  instance  of  such  a  set 
of  laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
the  Jews.  But  these  also  may  come  into  conflict,  and 
require  qualification.  Besides,  the  moral  conscious- 
ness soon  begins  to  ask  on  what  authority  the  divine 
law  rests.  If  It  rest  merely  on  the  command  of 
powerful  supernatural  beings,  it  is  still  only  a  must, 
not  an  ought.  If  God  is  not  Himself  righteous.  His 
law  cannot  be  morally  binding  merely  on  account  of 
His  superior  power.  But  to  ask  whether  God  is  right- 
eous Is  to  ask  for  a  law  above  that  of  God  Himself, 
and  by  which  God  may  be  judged.  Hence  the  law  of 
God  cannot  be  accepted  as  finaL 

§  7.  The  Law  of  Nature. — In  order  to  get  over  this 
difRcuIty,  the  view  has  sometimes  been  taken  that  the 
most  fundamental  law  of  all  is  that  which  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things.  la  Greek  Ethics,  in  particular,  the 
conception  of  nature  (f  ums)  plays  a  very  prominent 
part  The  Greeks  understood  by  nature  the  essential 
constitution  of  things  underlying  their  casual  appear- 
ances. It  was  in  this  sense,  for  instance,  that  the 
Stoics  used  their  famous  phrase  to  "  live  according  to 
nature  "  {vrvere  convenienter  nalurd).  In  modem  times 
also,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  much  was 
made  of  the  idea  of  natural  law.  Perhaps  in  Ethics 
one  of  the  most  striking  applications  of  this  conception 
r..ai,.,..i.,GtX)^lc 
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Is  to  be  found  In  the  system  of  Samuel  Clarke.  Clarke 
held  that  certain  differences  and  relations  between 
things  are  inherent  in  their  very  nature,  and  that  any 
one  who  observes  them  in  a  careful  and  unprejudiced 
way  will  become  aware  of  these  differences  and  rela- 
tions. "The  differences,  relations,  and  proportions  of 
things  both  natural  and  moral,  in  which  all  unpreju- 
diced minds  thus  naturally  agfree,  are  certain,  unalter- 
able, and  real  in  the  thln^  themselves." '  To  the  laws 
of  nature  thus  discovered  "the  reason  of  all  men  every- 
where naturally  and  necessarily  assents,  as  all  men 
agree  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  whiteness  of 
the  snow  or  the  brightness  of  the  sun."*'  "That  from 
these  different  relations  of  different  things  there  neces- 
sarily arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some 
things  with  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
application  of  different  things  or  different  relations,  is 
likewise  as  plain  as  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
portion in  Geometry  or  Arithmetic,  or  uniformity  or 
difformity  in  comparing  together  the  respective  figures 
of  bodies,"'  Here  we  have  the  statement  of  the  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  "the  fitness  of  things."  But  in  all 
statements  of  this  sort,  taken  as  the  basis  of  moral 
theory,  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  confusion  in- 
volved. There  are  certainly  laws  in  nature ;  but  these, 
as  we  have  noted,  are  simply  statements  of  the  uni- 
form ways  in  which  things  occur ;  and  such  laws  are 
exhibited  quite  as  much  in  what  is  evil  as  in  what  is 
good.  The  destruction  of  a  building  by  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things,  as  deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the 
>  Natural  Reli^on,  pp.  44^-45 

■/Ki.Mii  ■/»*.,.«  ,, Google 
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movementa  of  the  planetary  system.'  Fitness,  in 
any  sense  in  which  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  of 
moral  theories,  must  be  fitness  for  something — i'.  e.  it 
must  involve  some  reference  to  an  end  or  ideal ;  and 
no  alchemy  can  ever  extract  this  out  of  the  mere 
observation  of  natural  laws.*    The  analysis  of  the 

>  As  illustrating  this  confusion,  reference  may  perhaps  be  made 
to  those  primitive  conceptions  of  the  relalion  between  the  nalund 
and  the  moral  order,  according  to  which  a  man  by  committing  a 
crime  mi^t  produce  in  euthquslte.  Some  interestiDg  facts  of  this 
tort  are  to  lie  found  in  D'AlvieUa's  Hiiitrl  Ltcluns  (r^.,  p.  i63). 
Mill's  EssajF  on  "Nature"  (in  his  Tkrei  Euavi  on  Rtligian)  is  still 
worth  reading,  with  the  virw  of  clearing  up  this  confusion  Cf. 
also  Marshall's  Pnnci^leio/Eninomtci  (3d  Eda),  pp.  55-57. 

*  Cf.ljeRosaisnoVi  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Samuel  Clarke.  Y).^  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  comcnent  on  Clarke's  doctrine  (English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  voL  iL,  p.  7.)  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
"Anobviousdifficulty.'hesays,"  underlies  all  reasoning  of  thisclass, 
even  in  its  most  refined  shape;  The  doctrine  might,  on  the  general 
assumptions  of  Clarke's  philosophy,  be  applicable  to  the 'Laws  of 
Nature,'  but  is  scarcely  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  moral  law_ 
Every  science  is  potentially  deduciblc  from  a  small  number  of  pri- 
mary truths.  .  .  Thus,  for  example,  atieing  of  sufficient  knowledge 
might  constnict  a  complete  theory  of  human  nature,  of  which  every 
proposition  would  be  either  self-evident  or  rigorously  deducible  from 
self-evident  axioms.  Such  propositions  would  take  the  form  of 
laws  in  the  scientific,  not  in  the  moral,  sense ;  the  copula  would  be 
'  Is,'  not '  ought ' ;  the  general  formula  would  be  '  all  men  do  so  and  so, 
not'tboushaltdosoandso.'.  . .  The  language  which  he  uses  about 
the  moral  law  Is,  in  reality,  applicable  lo  the  scientific  law  alone  It 
might  be  said  with  plausibility  .  .  .  that  the  proposition  'all  men  are 
mortal '  is  capable  of  being  deductively  proved  by  inferences  from 
some  self-evident  axioms.  A  denial  of  it  would,  therefore,  involve 
a  contradiction.  But  the  proposition  'Thou  ahalt  not  kill'  is  a 
threat,  not  a  statement  of  a  truth  ;  and  Clarke's  attempt  to  bring 
tt  under  the  same  category  involves  a  confusion  fatal  to  the  whole 
theory.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  confusion  between  the  art  andthescienceof 
human  conduct"  I  quote  this  passage,  because  it  not  only  bringa  out 
what  seems  to  be  the  error  of  Clarke,  in  confounding  natural  and 
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'is,"  in  any  such  sense  as  this,  can  never  yield  an 
"ought"  Similar  doctrines  to  that  of  Clarke  have 
frequently  been  put  forward,  even  in  quite  recent  times ; ' 
but  they  all  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  fatal  de- 
fect. 

§  8.  The  Moral  Ssnse. — If  the  laws  of  nature  or  the 
laws  of  God  are  to  yield  us  moral  principles,  it  must  be 
because  they  in  some  way  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, because  we  in  some  way  feel  that  obedience  to 
them  or  observance  of  them  serves  to  realise  an  ideal 
which  we  bring  with  us.  Now  an  obvious  way  of 
making  the  connection  between  such  ftjttemal  prin- 
ciples and  our  own  minds  is  to  say  that  we  have  a 
natural  feeling  which  leads  us  to  approve  some  things 
and  disapprove  of  others.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  moral  sense. 

This  point  of  view,  like  most  others  in  Ethics,  has 
had  a  long  history.  It  connects  itself  essentially  with 
the  Greek  view  of  the  identity  between  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good.  In  Greek  ri  xaXdv  was  used  habitually 
either  for  beauty  or  for  moral  excellence.  Thus,  the 
Stoic  maxim,  8«  ^vov  Afa9Av  t&  xaXSv,  means  that  only 
the  beautiful  (<'.  «  the  morally  excellent)  is  good.  A 
similar  view  has  frequently  appeared  in  modern  times. 
Thus,  the  philosopher  Herbart  insisted  strongly  on  the 
identity  of  Goodness  with  Beauty,  and  delinitely  treated 

moral  law,  but  also  illustrates  the  other  error  of  confounding  mofal 
law  with  the  command  of  a  superior.  Thon  ahalt  not  kill,'  as  a  nxn^ 
law,  ia  not  a  threat,  but  the  statement  of  a  normative  principle 
Similarly,  there  seems  to  be  an  error  In  representing  Elhlcs  as  the 
art  of  conduct 

1  The  theory  of  James  Hlnton,  for  Instance,— «o  far  as  he  had  a 
theory^-«eemstot>ear  a  considerable  rcaemhlance  to  that  of  Clarkft 
See  an  interesting  account  of  his  Ideas  in  Mind,  old  series,  VOL  DL 
Eth.  la^"'     '■^' 
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Ethics  as  a  part  of  jEathetics.'  The  conception  of  a 
kind  of  feeling,  lilie  festhetic  feeling,  accompanying  the 
mora)  judgment,  comes  out  also  in  some  of  the  writers 
of  the  school  known  as  the  Cambridge  Platoaists, 
especially  in  Henry  More.  But  the  writers  who  are 
specially  known  as  the  representatives  of  the  idea  of  a 
moralsense  are  Shaftesbury  and Hulcheson.'  "Should 
one,"  says  Shaftesbury,'  "who  had  the  countenance  o( 
a  gentleman,  ask  me, '  Why  I  would  avoid  being  nasty, 
when  nobody  was  present  ? '  In  the  first  place  I  should 
be  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  was  a  very  nasty  gen- 
tleman who  could  ask  this  question ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  make  him  even  conceive 
what  true  cleanliness  was.    However,  I  might,  notwith- 

1  See.  lot  instance,  hla  Science  of  Education,  recently  translated 
by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Pelkin ;  and  <^,  Bosanquet's  History  of  Mstkeiics,  p. 
36^  We  may  also  refer,  in  this  connection,  to  the  saying  of  Ruskin, 
"Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and  an  index  of  morality  r  it  is  the  only 
morality.  The  first  and  last  and  closest  trial  question  to  any  living 
creature  is,  '  What  do  you  like  ?  Tell  me  what  you  like,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are.' "  (Sczame  and  Lilies).  See  also  Adarn 
Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  IV.,  sect  II.,  and  cf.  the 
saying  of  Aristotle  quoted  above,  Book  I.,  chap,  ill,  i  5, 

*  Shafteabury  was  the  founder  of  this  school,  and  its  Buljsequent 
development  was  due  chiefly  lo  Hutcheson.  See  Sidgwick's  History 
of  Eihia,  p.  ift*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  sense,'  as  here  used,  is  different  from  that  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  sense  of  taste,  touch,  sight,  &c  The  latter  "senses* 
are  concented  simply  with  the  apprehension  of  particular  qualities 
cd  objects ;  whereas  the  moral  sense  or  the  sense  of  beauty  passes 
judgment  oa  auch  qualities.  The  meaningof  calling  it  amoral  s^nsa 
Is  merely  to  imply  that  it  is  an  intuitive  faculty  of  judgment.  Simi- 
larly, we  might  say  that  the  judgments  of  the  epicure  or  of  the  tea- 
taster  rest  upon  a  sense;  but  it  is  not  on  the  mere  "sense  of  taste" 
that  such  judgments  rest,since  they  involve  a  s^amfsni  as  well  as  an 
apprehension. 

■  Characteristics, "  An  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  WU  and  Humom;' 
Part  IIL,  sect  iv.  r..^  1,. , ..  1.,  G  txwlc 
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standing  this,  be  contented  to  give  him  a  slight  answer, 
and  say,  'Twas  because  I  had  a  nose.'  Should  he 
trouble  me  further,  and  ask,  'What  if  I  had  a  cold? 
Or  what  if  naturally  I  had  no  such  nice  smell?'  I 
might  answer  perhaps,  '  That  I  cared  as  little  to  see 
myself  nasty,  as  that  others  should  see  me  in  that  con- 
dition.' But  what  if  it  were  in  the  dark?  Why  even 
then,  though  I  had  neither  nose  nor  eyes,  my  sense 
of  the  matter  would  still  be  the  same ;  my  nature 
would  rise  at  the  thought  of  what  was  sordid ;  or  if  it 
did  not,  I  should  have  a  wretched  nature  indeed,  and 
hate  myself  for  a  beast  Honour  myself  I  never  could; 
whilst  I  had  no  better  sense  of  what,  in  reality,  I  owed 
myself,  and  what  became  me,  as  a  human  creature." 
"Much  in  the  same  manner,"  he  goes  on,  "have! 
heard  it  asked.  Why  should  a  man  be  hones!  in  the 
dark  ?  What  a  man  must  be  to  ask  this  question,  I 
won't  say."  And  so  on.  Shaftesbury  is  thus  led  to 
conceive  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be  a  '  virtuoso,'  that 
a  cultivated  taste  isouronlyguide.  "  To  philosophise 
in  a  just  signification  is  but  to  carry  good  breeding  a 
step  higher." 

The  plausibility  of  this  point  of  view  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  well-developed  character  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law  becomes  a  second 
nature,  so  that  the  choice  of  the  right  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  wrong  passes  almost  into  a  kind  of  instinct 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  quite  rightly  be  main- 
tained that  the  moral  sense  is  a  kind  of  taste. '     But 

•  Using  the  tenn  "taste,"  of  course,  in  that  secondary  sense  in 
which  wc  speak  oF  "good  taste,"  It  is  not  a  taste  like  that  which 
aimply  apprehends  savour,  but  a  taste  like  that  of  the  tea-tasler  (who. 
by  the  by,  is  properly  tea-snifI/cr),whojW£ef  the  qualities  of  teas 
by  a  Idnd  of  intuitive  perceplion. 
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it  must  be  remembered  (hat  the  sense  of  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  senae  of  rif^htness,  is  capable  of  being 
explained  and  justified.  Though  it  is  commonly  said 
that  "there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,"  yet  we  do 
habitually  dispute  about  them,  and  pronounce  them  to 
be  right  or  wrong.  The  moral  taste,  then,  is  so  far 
quite  analogous  to  the  eesthetic  taste,  and  it  may  be 
quite  correct  to  refer  to  it  as  a  sense.'  But  since  it  is 
not  simply  an  inexplicable  sense,  but  is  capable  of  a 
rational  explanation,  no  ethical  theory  can  be  regarded 
as  thorough  which  simply  treats  it  as  a  sense  and  does 
not  endeavour  to  explain  it  Moreover,  what  can  be 
explained  can  usually  also  be  criticised.  When  the 
sense  of  beauty,  for  instance,  has  been  explained,  it  is 
possible  to  criticise  the  sense  of  beauty  as  it  is  found 
in  particular  individuals;  and  to  determine  that  the 
Eesthetic  taste  of  some  men  is  good,  while  that  of  others 
is  defective.  Similarly,  when  the  mora!  sense  is  ex- 
plained, it  will  naturally  be  possible  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  moral  tastes  of  different  individuals  and  even  of 

1  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  even  complex  Intellecl- 
oal  processca  become,  after  long  practice,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  intuitive  perceptions.  A  man  who  is  highly  skilled  in 
any  art  seems  to  see  at  a  glance  what  requires  to  be  done  on 
any  given  occasion.  Yet  we  do  not  postulate  a  sense  in  such 
cases,  because  we  know  that  the  judgments  of  the  expert  rest  in 
reality  on  rational  grounds  (though  frequently  he  might  not  be  able 
to  give  any  clear  account  of  the  grounds  of  his  own  judgment).  An 
illustration  of  a  similar  fact  may  be  found  in  "  Lord  MansReld's 
advice  to  a  man  of  practical  good  sense,  who,  being  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  a  colony,  bad  to  preside  in  its  Court  of  Justice,  without 
previous  judicial  practice  or  legal  education.  The  advice  waa  to 
give  his  decision  boldly,  for  it  would  probably  he  right ;  but  never 
to  venture  on  assigning  reasons,  for  they  would  almost  Infallibly  be 
wrong*  (Mill's  Logic.Bodk  11.,  chap,  iii.,  §3).  In  such  a  case  the 
reasons  of  the  action  are  latent ;  but  no  one  woiUd  doubt  that  reasons 
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different  ages  and  nations.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
a  system  of  ethics  which  simply  rests  content  with  the 
idea  of  a  moral  sense,  cau  scarcely  t>e  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  the  moral  sense  was  not 
accepted  either  hy  Shafteshury  or  by  Hutcheson  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  Ethics.  They  both  sought  to  ex- 
plain it  as  due  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being. 
They  both  thought  that  what  a  cultivated  moral  taste 
approves  is  that  which  is  beneficial  to  society  as  a 
whole,  what  tends  to  bring  about  "the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number."'  All  that  they  urged  was 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reflect  upon  this  principle, 
since  it  is  naturally  embodied  in  any  cultivated  taste. 

But,  of  course,  in  morals  we  want  some  principle 
which  will  apply  generally,  not  merely  to  those  of  cul- 
tivated taste ;  or  at  least  we  require  to  know  definitely 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  cultivated  taste,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  developed,  as  far  as  possible,  in   all 

could  be  found.  So  in  the  moral  life  the  good  man  seems  to  see 
instinctively  in  many  cases  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  frequently 
could  not  ^ve  any  reason.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  appear  as  if 
there  were  some  special  "  moral  sense "  involved.  But  the  truth  b 
that  even  intellectual  in»ght  depends,  from  this  point  of  view,  on  a 
kind  of  developed  intuillon.  Everything  (hat  we  really  know,  we 
know  by  directly  looking  at  it,  rather  than  by  arguing  round  about  it 
"All  the  thinking  in  the  world,'  as  Goetlie  said,  "does  not  brinj; 
us  to  thought;  we  must  be  right  by  nature,  so  that  good  thoughts 
may  come  to  us,  like  free  children  of  God,  and  cry '  Here  we  ar&'" 
So  it  is  with  moral  perception.  It  depends  on  a  developed  sense 
or  intuition,  but  not  an  unintelligible  sense,  or  one  destitute  of  Inner 
principle.  "Our  instinctive  knowledge,"  says  Mach  (Science  of 
Mechanics,  Chap.  L,  sect  iL ), "  leads  us  to  the  principle  which  explains 
that  knowledge  itself,  and  which  is  in  Its  turn  corroborated  hy  lbs 
existence  of  that  knowledge.*  So  it  is  with  our  instinctive  mcnality. 
^This  phrase  was  actually  lued  by  Hutcheson,  r-  i 
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mankind.  In  this  way  the  moral  eense  differs  from 
the  artistic  sense.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in  the  latter 
may  be  a  respected  member  of  society ;  but  the  man 
who  lacks  the  former  is  condemned  by  all  who  have 
it  It  is  this  authoritativeness  of  the  moral  sense  that 
is  not  sufficiently  brought  out  when  it  is  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 

§  9.  The  Law  of  Cohscience. — Bishop  Butler  was 
strongly  impressed  by  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
view  of  Shaftesbury  in  this  respect ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  substituting  the  idea  of  Con- 
science for  that  of  the  moral  sense.  In  itself  this  is 
but  a  slight  change  ;  but  by  Conscience  Butler  under- 
stood something  considerably  different  from  what 
Shaftesbury  had  meant  by  the  moral  sense.  Butler 
thought  of  human  nature  as  an  organic  whole,  con- 
taining many  elements,  some  of  which  are  naturally 
subordinate  to  others.  Thus,  there  are  io  our  nature 
a  number  of  particular  passions  or  impulses  which  lead 
us  to  pursue  particular  objects  ;  but  all  these  are  na- 
turally subordinate  to  Self-love,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Benevolence,  on  the  other ;  i.  e.  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  restrain  or  guide  our  passions  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  ourselves  or  of  others.  But  there  is  a  certain 
principle  in  human  nature  which  is  naturally  superior 
even  to  Self-love  or  Benevolence.  This  is  the  principle 
of  reflection  upon  the  law  of  Tightness  ;  and  this  is  what 
Butler  understood  by  Conscience.  He  regarded  this 
principle  as  categorical,  on  account  of  its  place  in  the 
human  constitution.  "Thus  that  principle,  by  which 
we  survey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered 
OS  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  jnfiuence ;  which 
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may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites ; 
but  likewise  as  bein^  superior ;  as  from  its  very  nature 
manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others;  inso- 
much that  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty, 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction, 
Buperin  tendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea, 
that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself :  and  to  preside  and  govern, 
from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, belongs 
to  it  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has  right,  had  it  power, 
as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern 
the  worid."' 

When  we  ask,  however,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
authoritative  principle,  two  different  views  seem  to 
present  themselves.  According  to  one  view,  it  is 
simply  an  inexplicable  faculty  which  we  find  within  us, 
by  which  laws  are  laid  down.  According  to  another 
view,  it  is  an  intelligible  authority  whose  commands 
can  be  understood  by  rational  reHection.  It  is  not  quite 
clearin  which  of  these  two  ways  Butler  thought  of  Con- 
science ;  but  among  those  who  followed  him  the  two 
views  began  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  former 
view  is  that  which  is  generally  known  aslntuitionism, 
in  the  narrower  sense :  the  other  is  the  view  of  a  law 
of  Reason. 

§  10.  Intuitionism. — Intuitionism  '  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  theory  that  actions  are  right  or  wrong 

1  Sermon  II. 

•  Proin  Latin,  inlueri,  to  look  at  The  intuitionists  hold  that  wo 
perceive  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  actions  by  simply  looking  at 
Ihem,  without  needing  to  consider  their  relations  to  any  ends  out- 
side themselves.  It  may  be  noted  here  (tiat  (he  term  is  generally 
written  in  the  longer  form  "  Intuitionalism."  But  the  shorter  form 
has  be«n  made  cuiieat  by  Dr.  Sidgwick,  and  seenu  more  conveDienL 
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according  to  their  own  intrinsic  nature,  and  not  in  vir- 
tue of  any  ends  outside  tliemselves  which  they  tend  to 
realise.  Thus,  truth-speaking  would  be  regarded  as  a 
duty,  not  because  it  is  essential  for  social  well-being, 
or  for  any  other  extrinsic  reason,  but  because  it  is  right 
in  its  own  nature. '  This  theory  has  been  held  in  vari- 
ous forms,  more  or  less  philosophical  in  character.  For 
a  full  account  of  these  forms  reference  must  be  made 
to  histories  of  Ethics  and  Philosophy.*  Here  it  is  only 
possible  to  notice  the  leading  points. 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  Intuitionism  is 
understood  to  mean  the  doctrine  which  refers  the  judg- 
ment upon  actions  to  the  tribunal  of  Conscience,  under- 
stood as  a  faculty  which  admits  of  no  question  or 
appeal 

When  conscience  is  thus  referred  to  as  the  funda- 
mental principle    of   morals,    we    must    not    under- . 

1  It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  certain  ambigoity  In  the 
use  of  the  term  Intuitionism.  It  is  employed  in  a  wider  and  in  a 
narrower  sense;  In  the  nairower  sense  it  means  a  doctrine  which 
traces  our  moral  judgments  to  some  unanalysable  lonaaS  fenepHoa, 
some  purely  intuitive  conviction  of  which  no  rational  account  can 
be  given.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  Kant  and  his  forerunners, 
Clarke,  Wollaston,  &c,  were  not  intuitionista  ;  for  Kant  at  least 
rested  the  moral  judgment  on  the  practical  noion,  not  on  percep* 
tioa  But  in  a  wider  sense  all  the  writers  of  this  class  may  t>e  char- 
acterised as  intuitionista  ;  since  they  appeal  to  self-evident  laws, 
rather  than  to  any  conception  of  a  f;ood  with  reference  to  which 
our  moral  actions  may  be  regarded  as  means. 

*  For  the  hest  modem  statement  of  the  Intuitionist  doctrine,  tbo 
student  should  consult  Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Part  11, 
An  excellent  criticism  of  intuitionism  will  be  found  in  Sidgwiclt^ 
Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  I.,  chaps.  viiL  and  ix.,  and  Book  HI.  For 
the  history  of  the  subject,  see  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  especially 
pp.  324.-336.  Also  pp.  170—204,  Calderwood's  Handbook  ^  UortU 
Pkilosaphs  may  also  be  referred  to. 

r..ai,.,..i.,GtH)^lc 
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stand  it  to  mean  the  conscience  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual The  conscience  of  any  particular  individual  13 
simply  the  consciousness  of  the  harmony  or  dishar- 
mony of  his  action  with  his  own  standard  of  right :  and 
if  this  standard  is  defective,  the  same  defect  will  appear 
in  the  conscience.  His  conscience  may  be,  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  phrase,  "The  conscience  of  an  ass."  The 
man  who  does  not  act  conscientiously  certainly  acts 
wrongly  :  he  does  not  conform  even  to  his  own  stand- 
ard of  Tightness.  But  a  man  may  act  conscientiously 
and  yet  act  wrongly,  on  account  of  some  imperfection 
in  his  standard.  One  who  acts  conscientiously  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  defective  standard  is  generally 
known  as  a  "  fanatic." ' 

When,  however,  Kant  says  that  "  an  erring  con- 
science is  a  chimera,"*  or  when  Butler  says  of  the 
conscience  that  "if  it  had  power,  as  it  has  manifest 
authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world,"  or 
when,  in  general,  inluitionist  writers  refer  to  the  con- 
science as  the  supreme  principle  of  morals,  what  they 
mean  by  conscience  is  rather  what  may  be  called  the 
universal  conscience.  They  mean  that  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  the  Tightness  and  wrongness  of  actions,  which 
is  latent  in  all  men,  but  which  in  some  men  is  more 
fully  developed  than  in  others.  The  principles  by 
which  this  recognition  is  made  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  principles  of  Common  Sense,  because  they  are 


1  Cf.  above.  Book  T.,  chap.  vL,  S  6.  It  Is  there  explained  "CcaX  we 
judge  the  action  (o  be  wrong  because  it  is  not  done  from  the  best 
motive.  It  may,  however,  appear  to  the  agent  to  be  the  best  See 
also  I>elow,  Book  III.,  chap,  it,  %  14. 

*  See  the  Preface  to  his  Melajrkyskat  EUmenitof  Ethics  (Abbott'i 
(ranalalion),  pp.  311  andjji.  n.^i,.,  ..1.  GooqIc 
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supposed  to  be  common  or  universal  throughout  the 
whole  human  race. ' 

The  principles  of  common  sense  have  been  referred 
to  by  some  writers'  as  if  Ihey  were  simply  certain 
moral  truths  which  are  found  unaccountably  in. the 
consciousness  of  mankind.  Against  this  view  there  ts 
the  same  objection  as  there  is  against  the  correspond- 
ing view  with  regard  to  intellectual  truth.  It  conflicts 
with  a  principle  which  is  deeper  than  any  other  principle 
of  common  sense  can  well  be — the  principle,  namely, 
that  the  world  must  be  regarded  as  an  intelligible  sys- 
tem of  which  a  definite  account  can  be  given  before  the 
barofreason.  Ifthis  principle  is  a  mistaken  one,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  other  that  has 
a  deeper  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  universal  validity. 
The  inadequacy  of  conscience  as  a  basis  of  morals 
becomes  further  apparent  when  we  endeavour  to  de- 
termine definitely  what  principles  are  laid  down  by 

1  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  In  the  use 
of  the  term  "conscience.'  There  is  another  ambiguity,  to  which 
wc  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  by  and  by.  Conscience  is  frequently, 
perhaps  even  generally,  understood  to  denote,  not  the  principles  of 
moral  jodgment,  but  the  feeling  of  pain  which  accompanies  the 
violation  of  moral  law.  When  we  speak  of  "  the  voice  of  con- 
science,' and  of  conscience  as  laying  down  laws,  we  are  of  course 
not  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere  feeling  of  pain,  but  as  containing  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  we  form  our  moral  judgments. 
The  confusion  which  results  from  this  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
term  Is  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Muirhead  in  his  Element  of  Ethics 
pp.  78-9k  Cf.  also  Porter's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  p.  2,^  And 
see  al>ove,  Note  at  end  of  Book  I. 

•  Especially  Reid  and  (he  other  members  of  the  so-called  Scotch 
School  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  236^3.  Dr.  Marti- 
neau's  theory  is  essentially  a  carrying  out  of  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  book  as  Janet's  Theory  of  Morals  represents  a 
more  rational  interpretation  of  (be  intoitiMial  piiiidple& 
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it  The  content  of  conscience,  even  if  we  mean  by 
it  tlie  conscience  of  a  people  or  an  age,  rattier  than 
that  of  an  individual,  is  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  different  times  and  countries ;  and  even  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  by  it 
are  of  a  very  uncertain  character.'  Reflection  shows, 
moreover,  that  these  variations  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
have  a  distinct  reference  to  the  utility  of  actions  under 
varying  conditions  for  the  realisation  of  human  welfare. 
This  has  been  well  brought  out  in  the  very  thorough 
examination  of  Common  Sense  Morality  which  is  given 
in  Dr.  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics*  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  moral  sense  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  blind  faculty,  laying  down  principles  for  our  guid- 
ance which  are  not  capable  of  any  further  analysis  or 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  the  principles  which  it 
lajTS  down  can  be  rationally  justified  and  explained. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  by  such  justification  and  explanation 
that  we  can  distinguish  what  is  permanent  and  reliable 
in  the  decisions  of  conscience  from  what  is  variable 
and  untrustworthy.  But  when  we  thus  draw  distinc- 
tions and  pass  judgment  upon  conscience  itself  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  somehow  have  a  conscience  be- 
hind conscience,  a  faculty  of  judgment  which  stands 
above  the  blind  law  of  the  heart 

§11.  The  Law  of  Reason. — The  view,  however, 
which  holds  that  there  are  certain  universal  principles 
of  moral  truth  in  the  human  consciousness  is  not 
necessarily  pledged  to  regard  these  principles  as  unin- 

•  See  Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human  Uruterslanding,  Book  I., 
chap,  ill,  and  Spencer's  Principles  of  Ethics,  Part  II. 

■  See  especially  Book  III.,  chap.  xL,  for  a  nummary  of  Dr.  SIdg- 
wicl^B carefully  reaaoued condoaiona  od  tfaiipoiitL         ...0(.H)i'L 
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telligible.  Just  as  Eant  held  that  there  are  certain 
principles  of  intellectual  truth — what  he  called  calegtries 
— which  belong  to  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  beings 
as  such,  so  it  may  be  held  also  that  there  are  certain 
universal  principles  of  moral  truth.  And  just  as  the 
categories  of  our  intellectual  life  may  be  deduced  from 
the  very  nature  of  thought,  so  also  the  principles  of  our 
moral  life  may  be  capable  of  a  rational  deduction. 
There  may  be  principles  of  our  moral  life  which  are  as 
obvious  to  us,  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  as  that  a  + 
a  ^  4,  or  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause  ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  possible,  as  in  these  latter  cases  it  is,  to  se^ 
on  further  reflection,  why  it  is  that  these  principles  are 
obvious.  If  this  were  so,  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousnesa  would  in  reality  be  due  to  a  kind  of  rational 
insight  They  would  be  a  manifestation  of  what 
might  be  called  moral  reason.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
deeper  intuitionists,  of  whom  Clarke  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  ;  '  for  the  law  of  reason,  in  this  sense,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  what  was  referred  to  above  as  the 
law  of  nature.  The  Stoics,  and  most  other  writers  who 
have  referred  to  a  law  of  nature,  have  also  described  it 
as  the  law  of  reason — nature  being  nearly  always  con- 
ceived by  them  as  in  some  sense,  a  rational  system.* 

1  See  Sidgw[di's  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  179—184.  A  similar  view 
seems  to  be  represented  by  Janet  in  liis  Theory  of  Morals,  Book  III., 
chap.  !v.  Janet  holds  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  diversities  of 
moral  sentiment  in  different  peoples  brought  out  by  such  writers  as 
Locke  and  Spencer,  there  are  yet  certain  latent  principles  which  are 
the  same  in  all  men,  and  to  which  a  final  appeal  may  be  made. 
Thisviewseems  not  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  that  particular 
Individuals  a.nd  races  may  have  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  ultimate  principles  involved  in  their  moral  judgments. 

1  When  the  law  of  nature  is  thus  conceived  asaprindpleofieasoa, 
it  comes  to  be  Uu>u^  of  as  nonnalivb  (  ~  1  >  >  I  - 
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When,  however,  the  unsalisfactoriness  of  basing  moral 
principles  on  a  law  of  nature  has  become  apparent, 
writers  of  this  type  are  naturally  led  to  lay  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality  a  law 
of  reason  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Ethics  thus 
comes  to  be  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  Logic,  just 
as  the  moral  sense  school  conceived  it  on  the  analogy 
of  j^thetics.  Wollaston,  a  disciple  of  Clarke,  repre- 
sents this  tendency  in  its  most  extreme  form.  "  Moral 
evil,  according  to  Wollaston,  is  the  practical  denial  of 
a  true  position,  and  moral  good  the  affirmation  of  it. 
To  steal  is  wrong  because  it  is  to  deny  that  the  thing 
stolen  is  what  it  is,  the  property  of  another.  Every 
right  action  is  the  affirmation  of  a  truth  ;  every  wrong 
action  is  the  denial  of  a  truth."'  "Thirty  years  of 
profound  meditation,"  says  Stephen,'  "had  convinced 
Wollaston  that  the  reason  why  a  man  shouldabstain  from 
breaking  his  wife's  head  was,  that  it  was  away  of  deny- 
ing that  she  was  his  wife.  All  sin,  in  other  words,  was 
lying,"  If  a  man  runs  another  through  the  body,  it  is 
simply  a  pointed  way  of  denying  that  he  is  a  man  and 
abrother;  and  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  pointedness  but 
in  the  error,  "It  is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a  blunder." 
In  all  this  the  sophistry  is  obvious.  A  bad  action  is 
inconsistent;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  fact :  it  is  in- 
consistent with  an  idea! — the  ideal,  for  instance,  which 
isinvolved  in  the  relationship  between  man  and  man.' 

>  Le  Rossignol's  Ethiail  Philosophy  of  Samuel  Clarke,  p.  B7. 

*  English  TItought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  i..  p.  13a 

•  What  is  Baid  above  refera  specially  to  the  views  of  Clarke  and 
Wollaston.  With  Locke  Ethics  is  conceived  more  definitely  on  fho 
analogy  of  mathematics,  He  thinks  of  these  as  the  two  demonstra- 
tive sciences,  starting  with  nominal  definitions  and  proceeding  by 
ttw  law  of  seU-consiatcDcy,    This  seems  to  involve  some  misconcep- 
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A  more  Ingenious  and  su^estire  form  of  this 
doctrine  was  put  forward  by  Kant,  who  argued  that 
bad  actions  are  essentially  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
principle  upon  which  they  proceed.  His  view  on  this 
point  is  BO  important  that  we  must  examine  it  at  some 
length. 

PART  III.    THE  DOCTRINE  OF  KANT. 

§  18.  Kaht'b  View  of  the  Moral  Reason. — Kant  argued 
that,  since  the  moral  imperative  is  categorical,  it  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  consideration  of  any  end  outside  of 
the  will  of  the  individual.  For  every  external  end  Is 
empirical,  and  could  give  rise  only  to  a  hypothetical 
imperative.  We  should  only  be  entitled  to  say  that,  if 
we  seek  that  end,  we  are  bound  to  act  in  a  particular 
way,  with  a  view  to  its  attainment.  Kant  held,  there- 
fore, that  the  absolute  Imperative  of  duty  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  external  ends  to  which  the  will  is  directed, 
but  simply  to  the  right  direction  of  the  will  itsel£ 
"There  is  nothing  good  but  the  good  will;"  and  this  is 
good  in  itself,  not  with  reference  to  any  external  facts. 
It  must  have  its  law  entirely  within  itself  If  the  im- 
perative which  it  involves  were  dependent  on  any  of 
the  facts  of  experience,  which  are  by  their  nature  con- 
tingent, it  would  itself  be  contingent,  and  could  not  be 
an  absolute  law.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral 
law  cannot  have  any  particular  content     It  cannot  tell 

tion  of  the  nature  both  of  nuthematics  and  of  morals.  Geometry 
does  not  start  simply  with  nominal  definitions.  It  starts  with  the 
conception  of  space.  Similarly,  Ethics  does  not  start  with  arbitrary 
definitions  of  jostice,  Ac.  but  with  the  conception  of  the  concrete 
buman  Ideal  Thisisa»abjcct,bowe¥Cf,toto  which wccaniw* enter 
wUb  any  fulness  here.  ,  -.  , 
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ns  any  particular  things  that  we  are  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from  doing;  because  all  particular  things  have  In  them 
an  empirical  and  contingent  element,  and  the  moral 
law  can  have  no  reference  to  any  such  element 
Hence  the  moral  law  cannot  tell  us  what  the  mailer  or 
content  of  our  actions  ought  to  be :  it  can  only  instruct 
us  with  regard  to  iha/orm.  But  a  pure  form,  without 
any  matter,  must  be  simply  the  form  of  law  in  general 
That  is  to  say,  the  mora!  law  can  tell  us  nothing  more 
than  that  we  are  to  act  in  a  way  that  is  conformable  to 
law.  And  this  means  simply  that  our  actions  must 
have  a  certain  self-consistency — i  e.  that  the  principles 
on  which  we  act  must  be  principles  that  we  can  adopt 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  lives,  and  that  we  can 
apply  to  the  lives  of  others.  Kant  is  thus  ted  to  give 
as  the  content  of  the  categorical  imperative  this 
formula — "Act  only  on  that  maxim  (or  principle) 
which  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to  become  a 
universal  law."" 

He  illustrates  the  application  of  this  formula  by 
taking  such  a  case  as  that  of  breaking  promises.  It  is 
wrong  to  break  a  promise,  because  the  breach  of  a 
promise  is  a  kind  of  action  which  could  not  be  univer- 
salised.  If  it  were  a  universal  rule  that  every  one 
were  to  break  his  promise,  whenever  he  felt  inclined, 
no  one  would  place  any  reliance  on  promises.  Prom- 
ises, in  fact,  would  cease  to  be  made.  Andofcourse, 
if  they  were  not  made,  they  could  not  be  broken. 
Hence  it  would  be  impossible  for  every  one  to  break 
his  promise.  And  since  it  is  impossible  for  every  one, 
it  must  be  wrong  for  any  one.  The  essence  of  wrong" 
doing  conaists  in  making  an  exception. 

1  Uelaphysic  of  Morals,  section  IL  /  -  i 
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Similarly,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  we  could  no^ 
without  a  certain  absurdity,  have  universal  suicide,'  or 
universal  stealing,  or  even  universal  indifference  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Since,  then,  we  cannot  really 
will  that  such  acts  should  be  done  by  every  one,  we 
have  no  right  to  will  that  we  ourselves  should  do 
them.  In  fact,  the  moral  law  is — Act  only  in  euoh  a 
way  as  you  could  will  that  every  one  else  should  act 
under  the  same  general  conditions. 

§  IS.  Criticisk  of  Kant,  (i)  Formalism. — It  seems 
clear  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  Kant  affords  in 
many  cases  a  safe  negative  guide  in  conduct.  If  we 
cannot  will  that  all  men  should,  under  like  conditions, 
act  as  we  are  doing,  we  may  generally  be  sure  that 
we  are  acting  wrongly.  When,  however,  we  en- 
deavour to  extract  positive  guidance  from  the  formula 
— when  we  try  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  it,  not  merely 
what  v/e  should  abstain  from  doing,  but  what  we 
should  do — it  begins  to  appear  that  it  is  merely  a 
formal  principle,*  from  which  no  definite  matter  can 
be  derived ;  and  further  consideration  may  lead  us  to 
see  that  it  cannot  even  give  us  quite  satisfactory 
negative  guidance. 

We  must  first  observe,  however,  what  was  the  exact 


)  This  ia  one  of  the  most  difficult  p<dnta  to  prove  in  at  all  a  satit. 
factory  way.    Kant's  argument  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  convincing 

*  See  the  crilidsms  on  Kant  in  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  chap.  L,  p.  5, 
Bradley's  Ethical  Studies,  pp.  139  sqq.,  Dewey's  OuUina  of  Ethics, 
pp.  78-ai,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  130-135,  Adamson's 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  pp.  ug^Xi,  ftc.  For  a  full  discussion  of  Kant's 
doctrine  on  this  poini  see  Caird'a  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Book 
II,cbap.  iL  Mr.  Abbott.  In  his  translation  of  KanfsTlUory  of  Ethics, 
pp.  zlix— 1v,  partly  defends  Kant's  point  of  view,  but  does  not  succeed 
in  llxnriag  that  it  leads  to  icsnlls  that  aie  practically  helpful,     ^  1  , 
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meaning  that  Kant  put  upon  his  principle.  It  is  evident 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  in  two  very  diflferent  ways. 
It  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  general  species  of  con- 
duct, or  it  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  particular  acts, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
It  was  in  the  former  sense  that  the  principle  was  under- 
stood by  Kant ; '  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  also  a  possibility  of  the  latter  interpretation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  might  be  illustrated, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  stealing.  According  to  the 
former  interpretation,  stealing  must  in  all  cases  be 
condemned,  because  its  principle  cannot  be  univer- 
salised.  According  to  the  latter  interpretation,  it  would 
be  necessary,  In  each  particular  instance  In  which 
there  is  a  temptation  to  steal,  to  consider  whether  it  is 
possible  to  will  that  every  human  being  should  steal, 
token  placed  under  precisely  similar  condilions.  The 
former  interpretation  would  evidently  give  us  a  very 
strict  view  of  duty,  while  the  latter  might  easily  give 
us  a  very  lax  one. 

Now  if  we  accept,  as  Kant  does,  the  former  of  these 
two  interpretations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  principle  is 
a  purely  formal  one,  from  which  the  particular  matter 
of  conduct  cannot  be  extracted.  In  order  to  apply  it 
at  all,  we  must  presuppose  a  certain  given  material.* 

1  The  reason  whjr  Rant  took  thia  view  Is,  thai  he  thought  that  a 
man  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  will  that  the  principle  oE  his  action 
should  be  universally  adopted,  but  that  it  should  be  made  into  a  law 
of  nature.  To  discuss  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  opinion, 
would  carry  aa  beyond  the  scope  of  thia  manual 

*  Kant  was  partly  aware  of  this,  and  in  his  later  treatment  o(  the 
subject  seeks  to  derive  the  positive  part  of  moral  obligation  from  the 
consideration  of  the  twofold  end— our  own  Perfection  and  the  Hap- 
inucss  of  othera— and  also  (rem  ttie  general  principles  of  Jurispru- 

Eth.     '  13  ^^rc 
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Thua,  in  order  to  show  that  stealing  leads  to  self-con- 
tradiction, we  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  pro* 
perty.  It  is  inconsistent  to  take  the  property  of  another, 
if  we  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  private  property ;  but 
if  any  one  denies  this,  there  is  no  inconsistency  In  his 
acting  accordingly.  In  order  to  apply  Kant's  principle, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  what  presuppo- 
sitions we  are  entitled  to  make.  Otherwise,  there  is 
scarcely  any  action  which  might  not  be  shown  to  lead 
to  inconsistency.  For  instance,  the  relief  of  distress, 
the  effort  after  the  moral  improvement  of  society,  and 
the  like,  might  be  said  to  lead  to  inconsistency ;  for  if 
every  one  were  engaged  in  these  actions,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  any  one  to  engage  in  them.  They 
are  necessary  only  because  they  are  neglected.  The 
only  difference  between  these  cases  and  that  of  thefl 
or  of  promise- breaking,  is  that  in  the  one  set  of  cases 
the  abolition  of  the  activity  would  lead  to  what  is 
regarded  as  a  desirable  result — the  cessation  of  distress 
or  immorality ;  while  in  the  other  set  of  cases  it  would 
lead  to  what  is  regarded  as  an  undesirable  result — the 
cessation  of  property  or  of  promises.  But  when  we 
ask  why  the  one  result  is  to  be  regarded  as  desirable 
and  the  other  as  undesirable,  there  is  no  answer  from 
the  Kantian  point  of  view.  All  that  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciple enables  14s  to  say  is  that,  assuming  certain  kinds 

dencc.  See  Abbott,  pp;  296—301.  Thus,  the  positive  side  ot  duly 
would  be  derived  largely  from  utilitarian  considerations,  while  tha 
moral  reason  would  Bimply  urge  us  to  be  self-consistent  Kant's 
view  thus  approsimated  to  that  developed  in  recent  times  by  Dr. 
Sidgwiclb  See  below,  chap.  iv.  But  on  this  point,  as  on  many 
othen,  Kant  kept  the  different  sides  of  his  theory  in  separate  com- 
partments of  his  mind,  and  never  really  brought  them  togelhec 
Cf.  Caiid'a  Critical  Pkilmpky  of  Kant,  Book  IL,  ctufx,  yLa^^  . 
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of  conduct  to  be  in  general  right,  we  must  not  make 
exceptions  on  our  own  behalf. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  adopt  the  second 
of  the  two  possible  interpretations  of  the  principle  of 
consistency,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  derive  from  it 
even  this  ver7  moderate  amount  of  instruction.  For 
to  say  that  we  are  always  to  act  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  will  that  all  other  human  beings,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  should  act  similarly,  is 
merely  to  say  that  we  are  to  act  in  a  way  that  we 
approva  Whenever  a  man  approves  of  his  own  course 
of  action,  he  ipso /ado  wills  that  any  one  else  in  like 
conditions  should  do  likewise.  Consequently,  from 
this  principle  no  rule  of  conduct  whatever  can  be 
derived.  It  simply  throws  us  back  upon  the  morality 
of  common  sense.  • 

The  pure  will  of  Kant,  being  thus  entirely  formal, 
and  destitute  of  particular  content,  has  been  well 
described  by  Jacobi  as  a  '*  will  that  wills  nothing. " ' 

§  14.  Criticism  or  Kant  {continued),  (z)  Stringency, 
—Not  only  is  the  Kantian  principle  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  purely  formal,  it  has  also  the  defect  of  giving 
rise  to  a  code  of  morab  of  a  much  stricter  character 
than  that  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  best  men  i 
seems  to  demand.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  fatal  criticism  ;  for  it  may  be  that  that  moral  sense 

>  Or  Dpon  utilitarian  considerations.  See  preceding  note.  It  ma; 
be  remarked  that  this  difficulty  in  Kant  ariaea  from  the  dualism  of 
his  pIiiloEophical  point  of  view. 

<  S«e  Caird's  CritUal  Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  iL,  p.  3\t,  note. 

*  Our  English  moralists  are  fond  of  referring  to  the  opinions  of 
"  the  plain  man.*  Bnt  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  ctiaraettr  of 
"  the  plain  man' whether  hU^)[nia«i3W  moral questitHu are  woctli 
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19  deficient.'  Still  on  the  whole  any  conflict  with  that 
sense  must  be  regarded  as  a  primA  facte  presumption 
a^inst  an  ethical  system  in  which  it  occurs;  and, 
along  with  other  criticisms,  may  help  to  overthrow 
it.  Now  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the 
Kantian  system  appears  to  be  much  too  rigorous. 

(d)  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  Kantian  view 
no  conduct  can  be  regarded  as  truly  virtuous  which 
rests  on  feeling.  Conduct  is  right  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  dictated  by  the  moral  reason  ;  and  the  moral  reason 
is  a  purely  formal  principle,  which  has  no  connection 
with  arty  of  the  feelings  or  passions  of  human  nat- 
ure. But  much  of  the  conduct  that  men  commonly 
praise,  springs  rather  from  feeling  than  from  any  direct 
application  of  reason.*  This  has  been  strikingly 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  Ode  to  Du^-^ 

"  There  are  who  ask  not  it  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  trutl^ 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  Ihe  genial  sense  of  youth  1 

Glad  hearts  I  without  reproach  or  blot ; 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not'  * 
1  We  shall  see  later  (chap.  vL)  that  few  ethical  writers  are  pre* 
pared  to  go  against  the  developed  moral  sense  of  mankind ;  and,  in 
particular,  it  is  certain  that  Kant  lumself  was  not 

*  Kant's  point  of  view  might  be  illustrated  by  the  famous  declara- 
tion of  Sir  T.  Browne  in  his  RcUgia  Medici :  "  I  give  no  alms  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish  the  will 
and  command  of  my  God."  Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  the 
philanthropist  who  is  actuated  simply  by  love  of  those  whom  he 
seeks  to  benefit,  and  it  is  at  once  evident,  even  to  the  plainest  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  latter  is  immeasurably  the  higher  of  the  twa 
Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  bea  paradox  to  say  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
more  purely  a  man  is  guided  by  love,  and  the  less  conscious  he  is 
of  performing  a  duty,  the  t«tter  his  action  is.    But  see  next  note. 

•  Schiller  has  an  even  more  emphatic  utterance  on  the  same  point 
tn  his  poem  Der  Genitis,  beginning, "  Must  I  distrust  my  impulse  ?* 
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Rant,  resting  duty  upon  a  formal  principle  of  reason, 
does  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  such  an  attitude 
as  this.  This  defect  was  early  perceived  by  the  poet 
Schiller,  an  ardent  student  of  the  Kantian  system,  who 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  an  epigram. 
He  supposes  an  ethical  inquirer  to  bring  the  following 
difScuIty  before  a  Kantian  philosopher— 


And  he  represents  him  as  receiving  the  following  i 
swer — 


Of  course  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  Kant's  posi- 
tion ;  for  he  would  not  demand  the  presence  of  abhor- 
rence, nor  even  the  absence  of  affection.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  the 
performance  of  duty  from  feeling  as  contrasted  with 

and  ending, "  What  thou  pleaaest  to  do,  13  Ihy  law,*  His  criticism 
ismorephiloaophicatty  expressed  in  the  treatise,  Ueber  Anmuthund 
Wurde,  where  he  says,  among  other  things,  that  "Man  not  only  mny 
but  should  bring  pleasure  and  duly  into  relation  to  one  another  ;  he 
should  obey  his  reason  with  joy,"  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to 
carryallthis  to  the  opposite  extrene  from  that  represented  by  ECanl; 
and  perhaps  Kant's  is  tlie  less  dangerous  extreme  of  the  twa  The 
over-indulgent  parent,  for  instance,  cannot  be  justified  by  a  mere 
appeal  to  an  impulse  of  aflection.  All  Itut  we  are  entitled  to  say  is 
that  a  man  will  often  t>e  led  to  the  performance  of  duty  by  affection 
far  more  effectively  than  by  the  consciousness  of  law,  and  that  duty 
so  performed  does  not  thereby  cease  to  l>e  duty ;  and  further,  that 
the  highest  forms  of  duty,  involving  love,  are  not  compatible  with 
the  absence  of  affection,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  from 
mere  respect  for  law.  Cf,  Janet's  Theory  of  Morals,  Book  III.,  chap. 
V.  i  and  Ke  above,  Book  L,  cbap.  iii,  S  $  ,  -.  , 
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the  performance  of  it  from  the  mere  sense  of  duty 
given  by  the  moral  reason. 

(i)  Another  respect  in  which  the  rigour  of  Kant's 
point  of  view  appears,  is  this,  that  he  permits  of  no 
exceptions  to  his  moral  imperatives.  Now  the  moral 
sense  of  the  best  mea  seems  to  say  that  there  is  no 
commandment,  however  sacred  (unless  it  be  the  com- 
mandment of  love),  that  does  not  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances release  its  claims.  This  objection  was 
very  forcibly  put  by  Jacobi  in  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  Kantian  system,  which  he  addressed  to 
Fichte."  "Yea,"  he  exclaims,  "I  am  the  Atheist,  the 
Godless  one,  who,  in  spite  of  the  will  that  wills  no- 
thing, am  ready  to  lie  as  the  dying  Desdemona  lied ; 
to  lie  and  deceive  like  Pylades,  when  he  pretended  to 
be  Orestes ;  to  murder  like  Timoleon  ;  to  break  law 
and  oath  like  Epaminondas,  like  John  de  Witt ;  to 
commit  suicide  with  Otho  and  sacrilege  with  David, — 
yea,  to  rub  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day,  merely 


i-  It  may  be  observed  that  Fichte  himself,  though  a  dbdple  of 
Kant,  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  Kantian  dictum  that  "an  erring 
conscience  iaa  chimera,' and  regarded  the  command  to  "follow 
conscience'  as  the  supreme  moral  prindple.  He  regarded  con- 
adence,  moreover,  not  as  a  principle  which  lays  down  merely 
fonnal  imperatives,  but  lather  as  one  which  bids  us  advance  along 
the  line  of  rational  developmenL  Fichte  was  thus  rather  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  of  Idealistic  evolution,  referred  to  below  In 
chap.  V.  For  this  reason,  Janet  remarks  (Theory  of  Morals,  p.  364) 
that  Jacobi  ought  to  have  regarded  Fichte  as  essentially  in  agree- 
ment with  himself.  For  Jacobi  also  appealed  to  the  heart  or  moral 
sense  of  the  individual  But  surely  what  Fichte  meant  by  the 
"  conscience  '  was  a  rational  and  univerrial  principle  of  guidance, 
very  different  from  a  mere  heart  or  moral  sense.  Cf,  Adamson"* 
Fkkte,  pp.  193  s?*;  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  3jy^\ 
Erdmann's  Hisbiry  of  Philosophy,  voL  ii.,  pp,  51^14        ,  -  1 
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because  I  am  hungry,  and  because  /he  law  is  made  /or 
the  sake  of  man  and  not  man  for  ike  sake  of  the  law,  I 
am  that  Godless  one,  and  I  deride  the  philosophy  that 
calls  me  Godless  for  such  reasons,  both  it  and  its 
Supreme  Being ;  for  with  the  holiest  certitude  that  I 
have  in  me,  I  know  that  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in 
reference  to  such  transgressions  of  the  letter  of  the 
at>solute  law  of  reason,  is  the  characteristic  royal  right 
of  man,  the  seal  of  his  dignity  and  of  his  divine 
nature."  Jacobi  held,  therefore,  that  man  Is  not  called 
upon  to  act  "  in  blind  obedience  to  the  law."  He  is 
entitled  to  appeal  from  pure  reason  to  the  heart,  which 
is  indeed  the  only  "faculty  of  ideas  that  are  not 
empty."  "This  heart,"  he  says,  "the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  will  not  be  allowed  to  tear  out  of  my 
breast,  in  order  to  set  a  pure  impulse  of  Egoism  in  its 
place.  I  am  not  one  to  allow  myself  to  be  freed  from 
the  dependence  of  love,  in  order  to  have  my  blessed- 
ness in  pride  alone." 

To  what  extent  this  view  of  Jacob!  is  justifiable,  will 
probably  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  In 
reality,  it  is  quite  as  orje-sided  as  the  view  of  Kant  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  It  calls  attention,  however,  to 
the  undue  rigour  of  Kant's  principle,  in  admitting  of 
no  exceptions  to  his  moral  imperatives.  But  indeed, 
even  apart  from  such  considerations  as  Jacobi  has  ad- 
duced, it  must  be  tolerably  apparent  that  the  rigour  of 
the  Kantian  system,  in  excluding  all  exceptions,  over- 
shoots the  mark.  For  many  actions  In  ordinary  life 
are  right  simply  because  they  are  exceptions.  Many 
instances  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  would  be  unjustifiable 
If  every  one  were  to  perform  them.  When  it  is  right 
for  a  man  to  devote  his  life  to  a  great  cause,.it  i» , 
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usually  right  just  because  it  may  be  assumed  that  no 
one  else  will  do  it  Or  take  the  case  of  celibacy.' 
For  every  one  to  abstain  from  marriage  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  continuance  of  the  human  race 
on  earth  ;  consequently,  any  one  who  abstained  from 
marriage ybr  Ihe  sake  of  some  benefit  lo  posterity  would, 
from  Kant's  point  of  view,  be  acting  inconsistently ; 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  marry,  and  even  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  to 
abstain, — and  to  abstain,  too,yor  /he  sake  of  posteHiy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Kantian  principle,  inter- 
preted in  this  way,  is  much  too  stringent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  other  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  be  too  lax.  For  it  would  then  admit  of 
every  conceivable  exception  that  we  could  will  to  be 
universally  allowed  under  precisely  similar  conditions; 
and  this  would  include  everything  that  human  beings 
do,»  except  when  they  are  consciously  doing  what  they 
bnow  cannot  be  justified  by  any  rational  plea. 

§  16<  Real  Significance  of  the  Kantian  Principlk. — 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Kantian  principle  is  lo  be  entirely  rejected.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  a  quite  complete  criterion  of  the 

I  Cf.  Sidgwick's  Ueiho^  of  Ethics,  Book  IV.,  chi^i.  v.,  S  3  ;  and 
Abbott's  traraialion  of  Kanf'a  Tlieory  of  Ethics,  pp.  liiL,  sqq.  The 
Bludent  should  observe  carefully  where  the  inconsisfency  comes  in 
here— i^  in  the  pHndple  (or  maxim)  itself,  not  in  its  mere  results. 

*  For  instance,  a  man  might  be  dishonest  in  business,  and  justify 
himself  by  saying  tliat  the  principle  on  which  he  acted  was,  that  a 
■hrewd  man  is  entitled  to  overreach  a  careless  one.  If  he  had  per- 
tect  confidence  in  his  own  shrewdness,  lie  might  be  quite  willing 
that  this  principle  should  be  universally  carried  out ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  might  uphold  the  general  principle  of  respect  foe 
the  rights  of  others,  subject  only  lo  this  paitjcolar  limj'" 


tjcolar  linu^QD. 
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rjghtness  of  an  action  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  consist- 
ently carried  out.  Our  moral  action  is  in  this  respect 
exactly  similar  to  our  intellectual  life.  An  error  can- 
not be  consistently  carriecl  out,  and  neither  can  a  sin. 
But  in  both  cases  alike  the  test  is  not  that  of  mere 
formal  consistency.  We  may  take  up  an  erroneous 
idea  and  hold  consistently  to  it,  so  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  that  particular  idea.  The  inconsistency 
comes  in  only  when  we  try  to  fit  the  erroneous  idea 
into  the  scheme  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  with 
that  scheme  that  error  is  inconsistent  In  like  manner 
in  our  moral  life  we  may  take  up  a  false  principle  of 
action,  and  we  may  carry  it  out  consistently,  and  even 
will  that  all  others  should  act  in  accordance  with  it, 
ao  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  particular 
action  and  its  immediate  consequences.  But  so  soon 
as  we  go  beyond  this,  and  consider  its  bearing  on  the 
whole  scheme  of  life,*  it  becomes  apparent  that  we 
could  not  will  that  it  should  be  universalised.  The 
reason  is,  not  that  the  action  is  inconsistent  with  itself, 
but  rather  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Ihe  sel/—i.  e.  with 
the  unity  of  our  lives  as  a  systematic  whole.*  But 
then  we  have  at  once  to  ask — How  are  we  to  know 

>  How  Ihis  scheme  of  life  is  (a  be  conceived,  b  a  qaestion  for 
future  consideration.  We  sliall  sec,  at  a  later  stage,  Uiat  life  lias  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  growth  or  development  Hence  it  can  never 
stand  l>efore  us  as  a  completed  scheme ;  and  that  with  which  we 
tiave  to  be  consistent  is  rather  the  Idea  of  progress.  But,  as  the 
novelists  say,  "we  are  anticipating." 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  Kant  lo  some  extent  advanced  towards 
the  point  of  view  here  indicated ;  especially  by  his  conception  of 
Humanity  as  an  absolute  end,  and  still  more  by  the  pregnant  idea 
of  all  rational  beings  as  constituting  ^Kingdom  of  ends.  Metapkysic 
tif  tiorais.  Sect  II.  (Abbott's  translation,  pp.  46— 5Q).  But  the  per- 
■istenl  dualism  of  Kant's  system  prevented  him  from  recogni^ng^J. 
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what  is  and  what  Is  not  consistent  with  this  unity? 
What  can  we,  and  what  can  we  not,  desire  to  see 
universally  carried  out  ?  This  question  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  mere  consideration  of  fonnal  con- 
sistency. We  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  ou^ 
desires — t.  e.  we  must  introduce  mailer  as  well  as/orm. 
We  must  ask,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  th« 
self  with  which  we  have  to  be  consistent 

the  full  aignificance  of  the  advance  which  he  had  thus  Buggested ; 
and  hia  principle  remained  fonnal  after  alL  Cf.  Caird's  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kanl,  vol.  iL,  pp.  3t6— 33&  For  a  more  recent  criticism 
of  Kant's  ethical  position,  see  Simmel's  Eittldbutg  in  die  Monti' 
wustnschaft.  Vol  II.,  ctiafi  %. 
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Note  on  Kant. 


Kint'a  view  Is  rightly  characterised  by  Bradley  {Elhktil  SUidics, 
■  Essay  TV.)  as  thaiof  "Duty  for  Duty's  Sake'i  and  is  contrasted  with 
the  utilitarian  view  (Essay  III.),  whicli  is  described  as  tliat  of 
"Pleasure  for  Pleasure's  Sake.*  Professor  Dewey,  in  like  manner, 
describes  the  Kantian  system  (Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  78)  as  fumistung 
us  with  merely  "Formal  Ethics,'  and  as  being  a  "theory  which 
attempts  to  iind  the  good  not  only  in  the  will  itself,  but  in  the  will 
irrespective  of  any  end  to  t>e  reached  by  the  will'  Mr.  Muirhead 
{Elementi  of  Etkia,  p.  ii3  sqq.)  has  also  described  the  Kantian 
theory  In  similar  terms,  referring  both  to  Bradley  and  to  Dewey; 
but  he  has  carried  Bradley's  antithesis  ttetween  the  ICantian  Ethics 
and  utilitarianism  to  a  somewhat  extreme  point,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  characterise  the  Kantian  view  of  the  supreme  good  by  means 
of  the  heading,  "  The  End  as  Self-Sacrifice.'  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  exaggeration.  Kant  considered  that  we  must  do  our  duty  out 
of  pure  respect  for  the  law  of  reason,  and  no!  from  any  anticipation 
of  pleasure  ;  but  he  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  suggests  that 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  absence  of  pleasure.  On  the  contrary, 
though  he  does  not  regard  liappiness  as  the  direct  end  at  which  the 
virtuous  nun  is  to  aim,  he  yet  believes  that,  in  any  complete  account 
of  the  supreme  human  good,  happiness  must  be  included  as  well  as 
virtue— though  in  subordination  to  virtue;  Indeed,  he  even  con- 
sidered that,  unless  we  had  grounds  for  believing  that  the  two 
elements — virtue  and  happiness^^are  ultimately  to  he  found  united, 
the  very  foundation  of  morality  would  be  destroyed.  Thus  he  says, 
"  In  the  iummuTn  bonum  which  is  practical  for  us,  iL «.  to  be  realised 
by  our  will,  virtue  and  happiness  are  thought  as  necessarily  com- 
bined, so  that  the  one  cannot  be  assumed  by  pure  practical  reason 
without  the  other  also  being  attached  to  it.  Now  this  combination 
(like  every  other)  is  either  analytical  or  synthetical.  It  has  been 
shown  that  it  cannot  t)e  analytical  ;*  it  must  (hen  t)e  synthetical,  and, 
more  particularly,  must  be  conceived  as  the  connection  of  cause 

>  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Bradley  in  this  chapter  of  the  theory  of "  Duly  lor  Duty's  Sake  "  is 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to  be,  an  eicact  statement  of  the  position  of 
Kant 

*  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  Part  I.,  Book  II„  chap.  ii.  S  I.  Ab- 
bolt's  translation  of  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  third  edition,  p.  309 

■  /.  A  that  happiness  is  not  directly  included  in  yiitue,  or  virtue  In 
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«Dd  effed,  dnce  it  concerns  a  practical  good,  /.  e,  one  that  Ii  p<»- 
Bible  by  means  of  action ;  consequently  either  tlie  desire  of  happiness 
must  be  the  molivetomaximsof  virtue,*  orthe  maxim  of  virtue  most 
be  the  efficient  cause  of  happiness.  The  first  is  absolutely  impostible, 
because  (as  was  proved  In  the  Analytic)  maxims  which  place  the 
determining  principle  of  the  will  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness 
are  notmoralat  all,  and  no  virtue  can  be  founded  on  them.  But  the 
second  is  also  impossible,  because  the  practical  connection  of  causes 
and  effects  in  the  world,  as  the  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
will,  does  not  depend  upon  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  will,  but 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  physical  power  to 
use  them  fqr  one's  purposes  ;  consequently  we  cannot  expect  in  the 
world  by  (he  most  punctilious  ot)servance  of  the  moral  laws  any 
necessary  connection  of  happiness  with  virtue,  adequate  to  the 
siimmum  bonum.  Now  as  the  promotion  of  this  summum  bonum, 
the  conception  of  wtjieh  contains  this  connection,  is  a  friori  a  neces- 
sary object  of  our  will,  and  inseparably  attached  to  the  moral  law, 
the  impossibility  of  the  former  must  prove  the  falsity  of  the  latter. 
If  then  the  supreme  good  is  not  possible  by  practical  rules,  then  the 
moral  taw  also  which  commands  us  to  promote  it  isdirected  to  vain 
imaginary  ends,  and  must  consequently  be  false.' 

Kant's  view,  then,  was  that  the  supreme  aim  of  the  virtuous  man 
is  simply  that  of  conforming  to  this  law  of  reason— i.e., according  to 
him,  the  law  of  formal  consistency.  He  must  not  pursue  virtue /or 
the  sake  of  haffiness,  hat  purely  for  the  sake  of  duty.  In  this  sense 
Kant  inculcates  self-sacri^ce.  But  he  does  not  regard  self-saciifice 
as  the  end.  The  end  is  conformity  to  law,  obedience  to  reasoa 
Further,  Kant  considers  that  though  the  virtuous  man  does  not  aim 
at  happiness,  yet  the  complete  well-being*  of  a  human  being  in- 
cludes happiness  as  well  as  virtue.  And  apparently  he  thought  that 
if  we  had  no  ground  for  believing  itiat  the  two  elements  are  ulti- 
mately conjoined,  the  ground  of  morality  itself  would  t>e  removed, 

1  This  is  what  Kant  denies :  and  It  i: 
fairly  to  be  described  as  an  ascetic,  o 
sacrifice. 

■Cani^^well-being(&imumcoruu»imahini)as distinguished  from 
iuprene  well-being  {supremum  Ixrnum).  The  sapirme  good  is  vir- 
lue :  the  complete  good  is  virtue  +  happiness.  See  Criliqiu  o/Prac- 
tkal  Reason,  Part  I.,  Book  11,,  chap.  iL  (Abt>ott's  translation,  p.  ao6). 
For  a  discussion  of  Kant's  view  on  this  point,  see  Caird's  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  Book  II.,  chap,  v,  (voL  iL  pp^  389-314.)  . 
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For  morality  rests  on  a  demand  of  reason;  and  the  possibllitjr  of 
attaining  the  sammum  bonum  is  also  a  demand  of  reason.  If  the 
demaJids  of  reason  were  chimerical  in  (he  latter  case,  they  would 
be  equally  discredited  in  the  former.!  He  solves  the  difficulty  by 
postulating  the  existence  of  God,  "as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  sinnmum  bonum,'  ■ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Kant  did  not  really  regard  self- 
Bacri&ce  as  the  end.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  an  end  by  any  serious  school  of  moralists.  Ben- 
tham,  indeed  (at  least  as  represented  by  Dumont'),  contrasts  his 
utilitarian  theory  with  what  he  calls  "  the  Ascetic  Prindple,'  saying 
of  the  latter  that  "those  who  follow  it  have  a  horror  of  pleasures. 
Everything  which  gratifies  the  senses,  in  their  view,  is  odious  and 
criminaL  They  found  morality  upon  privations,  and  virtue  upon 
the  renouncement  of  one's  self.  In  one  word,  the  reverse  of  the 
partisans  of  utility,  they  approve  everything  which  lends  to  diminish 
enjoyment  they  blame  everything  which  tends  to  augment  iL' 
But  this  description  would  evidently  not  apply  to  Kant,*  nor  perhaps 
to  any  school  of  moralists,  if  we  except  some  of  the  extremest  of  the 
Cynics.''  Bentham  himself,  in  the  passage  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  tafeen,  does  not  refer  to  any  philosophic  writers,  but  only 
to  the  Jansenists  and  some  other  theologians.  Even  the  Stoics  *  (to 
whom  certainly  Kant  bears  a  strong  resemblance  r)  did  not  regard 

1  Observe  the  close  resemblance  between  Kant's  view  on  this 
pointand  that  of  Butler.  SeeSidgwick'sHwfofy  o/£(Sics,  pp.  195-7. 
Kant,  however,  states  the  dilTiculty  in  a  much  more  precise  and  pro- 
foand  form  than  (hat  in  which  it  is  put  by  Butler.  Kant's  attempted 
solution,  in  like  manner,  is  characterised  by  immeasurably  greater 
speculative  depth. 

'  Kant,  he.  cii,  secKon  V.  (Abbott,  p.  aai). 

*Tkeoiy  of  teeislalioH,ch^p.  II  Set  Alio  Principles  ofMorahand 
Legislation,  chap.  iL 

*  There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  the  Methodology  of  Pure  Praclical 
Reason  (Abbott's  translation,  p.  254),  in  which  Kant  says  that  virtue 
is  "worth  so  much  only  because  it  costs  so  mucti.''  But  the  context 
shows  that  his  meaning  is  merely  that  the  cost  brings  clearly  to  light 
the  purity  of  the  motivt 

•  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  p.  33-35. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Stoics,  see  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp. 
70-85 
f  Cf,  Cgiid'aCriSealPhUoKphyo/Kant,  vol  iL  pp.  223-3,  *ft  / 
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the  sacrifice  of  happiness  as  in  itself  a  good  On  the  coatrsiy,  as 
Kant  himself  remarks,!  both  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  agreed 
in  identifying  virtue  with  happiness :  only  while  the  Epicureans 
held  lliat  the  pursuit  oE  happiness  is  virtoe,  the  Stoics  held,  contmi- 
wise,  tliat  the  pursuit  of  virtue  is  happiness.* 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  on  this  slight  divergence  be- 
tween iDjr  view  on  this  point  and  that  stated  in  Mr.  Mmrhead's 
Elements,  not  tixe  the  purpose  of  emphasising  my  disagreement,  but 
rather  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  identity  of  our  views.  For  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  passage  in  Mr.  Muirhead'a  boc^  I  think  he 
will  easily  see  that  the' difference  between  us  is  merely  supertidal. 
Although  Mr.  Muirhead  treats  of  the  Kantian  Ethics  under  the  head- 
ing "  The  End  as  Self-Sacrifice,'  and  refers  to  it  as  illustrating  the 
ascetic  principle  in  morals,  yet  his  actual  treatment  of  Kant's  funda- 
mental position  does  not.  I  thinic,  materially  differ  from  that  suggested 
in  the  present  manual  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  our  diver- 
gence on  this  point  is  little  more  than  verbal 

It  is  pertiaps  fair  to  add  here  that  a  partial  reply  to  Schiller's  ob- 
jections (referred  to  above,  }  13)  was  made  by  Kant  in  his  treatise 
aa  Religfon  within  the  Boutuls  of  mere  Reason*  Kantthere  admits 
that  a  thoroughly  virtuous  man  will  love  virtuous  activities,  and  per- 
form them  with  pleasure ;  but  he  regards  this  as  a  mere  result  d 
action  from  the  sense  of  duty.  The  man  who  acts  from  a  sense  of 
duty  has  a  feeling  of  pleasure  gradually  superinduced  This  admis- 
sion obviates  the  grosser  forms  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  passed 
on  Kant  with  regard  to  this  point  ;  but  it  still  leaves  a  fatal  dualism 
between  the  law  of  reason  and  the  affections  of  human  kindness. 
In  short,  it  still  has  the  defect  of  emphasising  the  mere  isolated  good 
wi'W  instead  of  the  goorfefcaracfcn*  C/.  above,  Book  I.,  chap,  iii,  {a; 


i-CriUgue  of  Practical  Reason,  Part  I.,  Book  II.,  chap.  IL  {Abbott's 
translation,  p.  aoS). 

1  Or  at  least  that  a  certain  form  of  happiness  Is  an  Inseparable 
acddent  of  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,. 
PP-83-n4. 

*  Cf.  also  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Ethia  (Abbott's  translation),  pp. 
312-13. 

•  The  point  that  it  is  specially  important  to  rememt^er  is,  th^  Kant 
always  insists  that  duty  must  not  be  done  from  inclination.  He 
never  denies  that  it  may  be  done  viUt  inclination.  Cfxuequently, 
he  is  not  properly  an  ascetic. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STANDARD  AS  HAPPIKISS. 

51.  Ihtkoductort  Rehakes. — We  thus  see  that  the 
idea  of  a  categorical  imperative  breaks  down,  or  at 
least  lands  us  in  sheer  emptiness.  It  tells  us  only  that 
we  must  judge  our  actions  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
universal  self,  not  from  a  private  standpoint  of  our 
own,  and  that  we  must  act  in  a  way  that  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  this  higher  self.     All  this  is  fonnal :  • 

1  In  saying  that  it  is  merely  formal,  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to 
deny  its  pradical  importance.  In  concrete  life  we  constantly  tend 
to  judge  ounelves  and  others  by  standards  that  are  not  of  uni- 
versal application ;  and  Kant's  formula  is  useful  as  a  safeguard 
against  this.  Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  Bryce's  A  merkan 
Commonwealth  (chap.  Ixxv.)  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  danger. 
"All  professions,*  he  says,  "have  a  tendency  to  develop  a  special 
code  d  rules  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  community  at  large. 
As  a  profession  holds  certain  things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary 
(oltsetiquette,whichareinthemselvesharmless,soit  justifies  other 
Ihings  in  themselves  btamable.  In  Ihe  mercantile  world,  agents 
play  sad  tricks  on  their  principals  in  Ihemalterof  commissions, and 
their  fellow-merchants  are  astonished  when  the  courts  of  taw  com- 
pel the  ill-gotten  gains  to  t>e  disgorged.  At  the  English  Universities, 
everybody  who  took  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  was,  until  lately, 
required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
Hondreds  of  men  signed  who  did  not  believe,  and  admitted  that 
they  did  not  believe,  the  dogmas  of  this  formulary ;  but  nobody  in 
Oxford  thought  the  worse  of  them  for  a  solemn  falsehood.  .  .  , 
Each  profession  indulges  in  deviations  from  the  established  rules  of 
morals,  but  takes  pains  to  conceal  these  deviations  from  the  general 
public,  and  continues  to  talk  about  itself  and  its  traditions  with  an 
air  of  unsullied  virtue.  What  each  profession  does  for  itself  inost 
ladlvidnab  do  for  themselves   They  judge  Qiemselves  tw.thcin- 
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we  now  wait  for  the  content  with  which  the  form  is  to 
be  filled  We  have  to  ask,  in  short,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  ideal  self,  and  how  it  is  constituted. 

§9.  HiGHKX  AND  LowKK  Uniteksks. — ^That  certain 
fonns  of  will  are  hig-her  or  better  than  others,  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
Ethics.  Now  it  follows  from  this  that  certain  desires, 
or  certain  universes  of  desire,  are  higher  or  better  than 
others.  Thus  it  becomes  a  problem  to  determine  why 
it  i3  that  any  desire  or  universe  of  desires  should  be 
regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  any  other.  The 
significance  of  this  problem  may  perhaps  be  best  in- 
dicated by  suggesting  a  possible  answer.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  universes  are  more  comprehensive  than 
others.  If  a  man  acts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
happiness  of  his  nation  as  a  whole,  this  is  evidently  a 
more  comprehensive  point  of  view  than  that  from 
which  he  acts  when  he  has  regard  only  to  his  own 
happiness.  The  former  Includes  the  latter.  So  too,  if 
a  man  acta  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  happi- 
ness throughout  the  year,  he  acts  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive point  of  view  than  if  he  has  regard  only  to 
the  happiness  of  the  passing  hour.  Now  the  narrower 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we  act,  the  more  certain 
we  are  to  fall  into  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction. 

selves,  that  la  to  Bay,  by  Ibelr  smroundings  and  their  own  past 
acts,  and  thus  erect  in  the  Inner  forum  of  conscience  a  more  lenient 
code  for  their  own  transgressions  than  that  which  they  apply  to 
others.  We  all  tnow  that  a  fault  which  a  man  has  often  committed 
■eems  to  him  slighter  than  one  he  has  refrained  from  and  seen 
others  committing.  Often  he  gets  others  to  take  the  same  view. 
'It  is  only  his  way,'  they  say:  'it  is  Just  like  Roger.'  The  same 
thing  happens  with  natJons,"  There  is  perhaps  some  cynicism  in 
this  i  but  it  contains  sofficicat  trutb  to  illoatcate  the  praeiitpdnL, 
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If  the  universe  within  which  we  act  is  merely  that  of  the 
passing  hour,  that  universe  will  no  longier  be  the  dom- 
inant one  when  the  hour  is  past;  and  then  we  stiall 
find  ourselves  acting  from  some  different,  and  perhaps 
inconsistent  point  of  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
universe  within  which  we  act  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, we  may  be  able  to  maintain  our  point  of 
view  consistently  through  life,  and  also  to  apply  it  to 
the  actions  of  others.  The  wider  universe  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  the  narrower 
one,  since  it  enables  us  to  maintain  a  more  consistent 
point  of  view  in  our  actions.  From  this  consideration 
we  may  partly  see  why  it  is  that  one  universe  is  to  be 
regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  another.  Still,  this 
does  not  make  it  quite  clear.  For  sometimes  when  we 
prefer  one  universe  to  another,  the  former  does  not 
include  the  latter,  and  is  not  obviously  wider  than  it 
What  is  the  ground  of  preference  in  such  cases  we  shall 
consider  at  a  later  point  in  this  inquiry.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  plausible  expla- 
nation of  the  preference,  which  we  shall  see  reason 
afterwards  to  reject  In  such  a  subject  as  Ethics, 
erroneous  doctrines  are  often  almrost  as  instructive  as 
those  that  are  correct 

§  3.  Satisfaction  of  Dbsirbs. — When  a  desire  attains  . 
the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  the  desire  ia  satisfied ; 
and  this  satisfaction  i^  attended  by  an  agreeable  feel- 
ing'— a  feeling  of  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happiness. 

■  I  follow  Dr.  James  Ward  and  otben  in  luiiig  [he  tern  "  FeelioK  " 
for  pleamre  and  pain.  It  U,  hoirerer,  *  veiy  ambiguoni  teim,  and 
pcrhapi  the  term  "  Affection,"  which  ia  used  by  Ptof.  Titchencr  in  Ml 
Ouliiiu  tf  Psjth^^,  is  in  tome  wayi  preferable  See  Stout'a  Matntat 
sfPtycMogy,  Boole  II.,  chap.  viU. 
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On  the  other  band,  when  the  end  of  a  desire  b  not 
attained,  we  have  a  disagreeable  feeling — a  feeling  of 
pain,  misery,  or  unhappiness.  Now  if  we  act  witMn  a 
wide  universe,  or  within  a  universe  that  includes  de- 
sires that  are  continually  recurring  throughout  life,  we 
shall  be  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  our  deures 
with  great  frequency,  and  so  to  have  many  feelings  of 
pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  act  within  a  nar- 
row universe,  or  one  containing  desires  that  do  not 
often  recur,  we  may  have  few  satisfactions  and  a  fre- 
quent  occurrence  of  painful  feelings.  Now  it  seems 
plausible  to  say  that,  since  what  we  aim  at  is  the  satis- 
faction of  our  desires,  the  best  aim  is  that  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  number  of  pleasures  and  the  smallest 
number  of  pains.  This  consideration  would  supply  us 
with  a  criterion  of  higher  and  lower  universes.  The 
highest  universe  within  which  we  could  act  would  be 
that  which  would  supply  us  with  the  greatest  number 
of  pleasures  and  the  smallest  number  of  pains.  The 
highest  universe,  in  fact,  would  be  that  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  consideration  of  our  greatest  happiness 
throughout  life;  or,  if  we  consider  othere  as  well  as 
ourselves,  by  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Hedonism. 

§^  Varieties  OF  Hedonism. — Hedonism  is  the  general 
term  for  those  theories  that  regard  happiness  or  pleas- 
ure as  the  supreme  end  of  life.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  ^Jo«J,  meaning  pleasure.  These  theories 
have  taken  many  different  forms.  It  has  been  held 
by  some  that  men  always  do  seek  pleasure^  i.  e.  that 
pleasure  in  some  form  is  always  the  ultimate  object  of 
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to  the  view  that  men  oughl  alwaya  to  seek  pleasure. 
The  former  theory  has  been  called  by  Pro£  Stdgwick 
Psychological  Hedonism,  because  it  simply  affirms  the 
seeking  of  pleasure  as*  a  psychological  fact ;  whereas 
he  describes  the  other  theory  as  JSlhical  Hedonism. 
Again,  some  have  held  that  what  each  man  seeks,  or 
ought  to  seek,  is  his  own  pleasure ;  while  others  hold 
that  what  each  seeks,  or  ought  to  seek,  is  the  pleasure 
of  all  human  beings,  or  even  of  all  sentient  creatures. 
FroC  Sidgwick  has  called  the  former  of  these  views 
Egoistic  Hedonism;  the  latter,  Unisersalistic  Hedonism. 
The  latter  has  also  been  called  Utilitarianism — which, 
however,  is  a  very  inappropriate  name.'  Most  of  the 
earlier  ethical  Hedonists  were  also  psychological 
Hedonists ;  but  this  latter  view  has  now  been  almost 
universally  abandoned.  Egoistic  Hedonism  has  also 
been  generally  abandoned.  Its  chief  upholders  were 
the  ancient  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans.'  Some  more 
modem  writers,  however, — such  as  Bentham  and  Mill 
—did  not  clearly  distinguish  between  egoistic  and 
tiniversalistic  Hedonism,  and  consequently,  though  in 
the  main  supporting  only  the  latter,  often  seemed  to 
be  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  former.  The  student 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  these  different 
kinds  of  Hedonism :   otherwise  great  confusion  will 

1  See  below,  {  9, 

*  For  an  account  of  these  see  Sidgwicf s  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  32-3, 
and  ppL  fti-9a  See  also  Zeller's  Socrates  and  the  Socmtic  Schools, 
and  Stoics,  Eficureans,  and  Sceptics.  Prof.  Wallace's  little  volume 
on  Eficureaiiism  ("  Chief  Andenl  Philosophies ')  is  a  most  delight- 
ful book,  which  every  student  ought  to  read.  Prof.  Watson's 
Hedonistic  Theories  from  Aristippus  to  Spencer  is  also  exceedingly 
interesting,  and,  though  aomewhat  popnlar  in  its  mode  of  treatment 
to  nearty  always  reliable,  r..ai,.,..i..GtH)Qlc 
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result.  Now  the  doctrine  of  Psycholog:ical  Hedonism 
has  already  been  considered  In  Book  L  It  is  simply 
a  statement  of  fact ;  whereas  Ethical  Hedonism  is  a 
theory  of  Value,  a  theory  of  the  ground  upon  which 
one  foim  of  action  ought  to  be  preferred  to  others. 

§  6.  Ethical  Hedosish.  — We  have  seen  that  the  theory 
of  psychological  Hedonism  is  unsound  Ethical  He- 
donism, however,  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  this. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out,* 
ethical  Hedonism  is  scarcely  compatible  with  psycho- 
logical Hedonism,  at  least  in  its  most  extreme  form. 
If  we  always  did  seek  our  own  greatest  pleasure,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  saying  that  we  oughl  to  seek  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  seek  the  pleasure  of  others,  except  in 
80  far  as  this  could  be  shown  to  coincide  with  our  own. 
Of  course,  if  psychological  Hedonism  be  merely  Inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  we  always  do  seek  pleasure  oj 
some  sort,  then  ethical  Hedonism  may  be  understood 
as  teaching  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greatest  pleasure, 
whether  our  own  or  that  of  others.  But,  in  any  case, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two 
doctrines.*    The  confusion  that  has  often  been  made 

1  lleDiods  of  Elkks.  Book  I^  chap,  fv.,  }  L 

■  It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Muirhead 
{Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  114)  in  regarding  the  psychological  form  of 
Hedonism  as  "also  its  logical  form.'  At  the  same  time,  it  should  ba 
observed  that  systems  of  ethical  Hedonism  (especially  when  egoistic) 
have  nearly  always  been  made  to  rest  on  psychological  Hedonism. 
Nor  is  this  necessarily  inconsistent ;  for  most  Hedonists  (espedalljr 
egoistic  Hedonists)  have  denied  any  absolute  "ought'  as  having 
authority  over  men's  nataral  inclinations,  They  have  regarded 
Ethics  as  simply  laying  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  our  actions, 
■oas  to  secure  the  greatest  poMlble  gratification  to  our  natural  im- 
poliet,  Tbcytiavetbou£htthatbytheIntEodnctloagfadcanjkte''iaiii^ 
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between  the  two  theories  seems  to  be  due  In  part  to 
an  ambiguity  In  the  word  "desirable:""  Thia  point 
also  may  be  illustrated  hy  a  passage  from  MilL  "The 
only  proof,"  he  says,  "  capable  of  being  given  that  an 
object  is  visible,  Is  that  people  actually  see  it  The 
only  proof  that  a  sound  is  audible,  is  that  people  hear 
it  .  .  .  In  hke  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  sole  evi- 
dence it  is  possible  to  produce  that  anything  is  desir- 
able, is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it"  It  is  here 
assumed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "desirable"  is 
analogous  to  that  of  "visible"  and  "audible."  But 
"visible"  means  "able  to  be  seen,"  and  "audible" 
means  "able  to  be  heard";  whereas  " desirable " does 
not  usually  mean  ' '  able  to  be  desired."  When  we  say 
that  anything  is  desirable,  we  do  not  usually  mean 
merely  that  it  is  able  to  be  desired.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  that  is  not  able  to  be  desired.  What  we 
mean  is  rather  that  it  is  reasonably  io  be  desired,  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  desired.  When  the  Hedonist  says  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  desirable,  he  means 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  desired.  But 
the  form  of  the  word  "desirable"  seems  to  have  mis- 
led several  writers  into  the  notion  that  they  ought  to 

tjons  *  (see  below,  Note  to  Etook  III^chaixvL)  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  Goniinunil}r  as  a  whole  migbt  be  made  coincident  with  the 
individual's  greatest  pleasure.  Bentham  was  particularly  explicit 
on  this  p<rfnt,  saying  even,  paradoxically, that  the  word  "ought' 
"  ought  to  t)e  atMlished."  (But  cf.  Prind^es  of  Uorals  aitd  Legfsla- 
fion,  chap.  L, )  la)  But  this  view  Is,  of  course,  incompatible  with 
the  admission  (now  generalty  made  by  all  Hedonists)  that  the 
gratification  of  oar  own  inclinations  may  conflict  with  du^.  If  this 
Is  allowed,  ethical  Hedonism  cannot  rest  on  psychological  Cf. 
&iyc^'a  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ethics,  pp.  70.^78. 
^Cl.  ^As^tXtlteOiodsitlEUiia^'BfxM  UL.cbap.  sill,] 
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show  also  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  capable 
of  being  desired.'  The  latter  view  ia  that  of  psycho- 
logical Hedonism,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  unsound. 
The  fonner  is  that  of  ethical  Hedonism,  which  we  have 
still  to  examine. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
ethical  Hedonism — egots/ic  and  unwersalisti'c.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  consider  these,  it  will  be  well  to 
indicate  more  precisely  what  the  general  meaning  of 
ethical  Hedonism  is. 

§  8.  QuANTiiT  OF  Pleasure. — Hedonism  is  not  merely 
the  vague  theory  that  we  ought  to  seek  pleasure.  It 
states  definitely  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Otherwise  of  course  it  would  give  us  no 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  Pleasure 
may  be  found  by  acting  in  the  most  contradictory 
ways.  But  when  we  are  told  to  seek  the  greatest  ^\ea,- 
sure,  there  can  usually  be  but  one  course  to  follow.  In 
estimating  the  quantity  of  pleasure,  it  is  usually  said 
that  there  are  two  points  to  be  taken  into  account— 
intensity  and  duration.'  Some  pleasures  are  preferable 
to  others  because  they  last  longer.     Fains  require  also 

>  The  fallacy  here  involved  is  that  known  to  writers  on  Logic  as 
the  "  Fallacy  of  Figure  of  Speech '  (Jigurx  dictumis).  See  Whately's 
Lagic,pp.  1 1 7-18,  Davis's  Theory  ofThougfil.^.xja.'VIti.iaa'a  Manual 
ef  Logic,  vol.  11.,  p,  243.  Jevons  {Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic,  p.  175) 
seems  to  have  quite  misunderalood  this  fallacy,  as  well  as  many 

*  In  estimatingthe  value  of  pleasures,  Itiere  are,  according  to  Ben- 
tham,  some  other  qualities  also  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
-^lift  certainty,  propinquity,  fecundity  (power  of  producing  other 
pleasures),  and  purity  (freedom  from  pain).  He  considered  also 
that  we  should  take  accoant  of  their  extent— i.  e.  the  nnmber  of  per- 
aonswhopartidpatein  them.  Seehh  Princifles  of  Morals  and  LJc^ 
faiion.    He  summed  np  his  view  in  the  following  doggerel  verwf— 
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toba  taken  into  account  Pain  is  simply  the  opposite 
of  pleasure,  and  is  consequently  to  be  treated  just  as 
negative  quantities  are  treated  in  matbematics.  If  a 
pleasure  is  represented  by  -{~  ">  'be  corresponding  pain 
will  be  represented  by— d  /  and  what  we  are  to  aim  at 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasures  or  the  small- 
est sum  of  pains,  pleasures  being  counted  as  positive 
and  p^ns  as  negative.  If  there  are  three  pleasures, 
valued  respectively  at  3,  4,  and  5 ;  5  is  to  be  preferred 
to  either  3  or  4,  3  +  4  is  to  be  preferred  to  5,  3  -L  5  to 
3  +  4i  sutl  4  +  5  to  3  +  5-  Again,  if  we  have  pains 
valued  at  -  3,  -  4,  -  S  ;  -  3  is  to  be  preferred  to  -  4i  and 
-  4  to  -  5.  So  too  5  -  3  is  to  be  preferred  to  4  -  3,  and 
3-4  to  3-5  ;  while  between  4  -  3  and  5  -  4.  or  between 
3-3  and  4-4,  there  is  no  ground  of  preference.  And 
80  on. 

§  7.  Egoistic  HsDOKtSK. — ^Egoistic  Hedonism  is  the 
doctrine  that  what  each  ought  to  seek  is  his  own  greatest 
pleasure.  Almost  the  only  writers  who  have  held  this 
doctrine  in  a  pure  form  are  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicu- 
reans. The  writers  of  the  former  school,  however,  ' 
confined  themselves  to  inculcating  the  pursuit  of  the 
pleasure  of  each  moment  as  it  passes — 1'.  e.  they  did 
not  take  account  of  duration.  The  Epicureans  in- 
culcated rather  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  happiness 

"Inlense,  long,  txriaiu,  speedy,  fruitful,  fun. 
Such  iroiics  in  pleasures  and  in  fains  cndur& 
Such  pleasures  seek,  if  private  be  thy  end  t 
If  it  be  public,  wide  let  them  extend. 
Such  Pains  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view  t 
If  pains  mtist  come,  let  them  extend  to  few.* 
Cf.  SldgwIclCi  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  ajo-l,  and  Dewey's  OtMim  <tf 

8ftto.Pi.3fr;'.  ^^ :,.Googlc 
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of  life  as  a  whole;  In  modem  times,  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  self-sacriSce  Introduced  by  Christianity,  this 
doctrine  has  seldom  been  avowed  in  any  form.  Hobbes  * 
and  Gassendi  are  the  chief  modem  writers  who 
decidedly  adopt  this  view  ;  and  it  is  by  them  made  to 
rest  on  psychological  Hedonism.  It  appears  also  in  a 
manner  in  Spinoza ; »  but  he  subordinates  it  to  a  cer- 
tain metaphysical  theory,  which  we  cannot  here  con- 
sider. 

Egoistic  Hedonism  has  always  presented  a  repulsive 
appearance  to  the  moral  consciousness.  Yet  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  it  a  plausible  appearance,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  it  is  recog^nised  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  as  an 
Inevitable  element  in  a  complete  system  of  Ethics. 
The  reason  why  this  should  seem  to  be  so  is  evident 
enoi^h.  It  is  clear  that  the  end  at  which  we  are  to 
aim  must  be  some  end  that  will  give  us  satisfaction. 
When  asked  why  we  pursue  any  end,  the  only  reason- 
able answer  that  can  be  given,  is  that  it  satisfies  some 

1  For  an  acconnt  of  Hobb«3,  see  Sidgwicfs  History  ofEikies,  pp 
l6yi^  It  should  be  observed,  however  (what  perhaps  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out),  that  the  Egoism  of  Hobbes  la 
mach  more  pronounced  than  hJs  Hedonism.  It  is  even  open  to 
question  whether  he  is  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Hedonist  at  all, 
thongti  on  the  whole  theanswer  seems  tobeln  the  aFEinnative.  Cf. 
Croom  Robertson's  Hobbes,  p.  13&  Helvetius  and  Mandevitle  majr 
perhaps  also  be  classed  as  Egoistic  Hedonists,  See  Lecky's  History 
tf  European  Morals,  p.  6  sqq.  But  Mandeville  can  liardly  l>e  taken 
seriously.  It  should  be  added  that  scarcely  any  of  these  writers  can 
be  regarded  as  purely  (or  at  least  consistently)  egoistic  Even 
Hobbes  is  led  In  the  end  to  recognise  a  law  of  Reason  (though  of  a 
very  derivative  character)  bidding  us  have  regard  to  the  general 
good.    See  Croon)  Robertson's  Hobbes,  p.  143. 

•  See  Principal  Caird's  Spiaoza,  chaps.  xIL  and  nil  Spinoni's 
highest  end  was  rather  Utssedrux  tban  ^easurb.  See  \iiAav,  \  ft 
lciandChap.V„|Lt  . 
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demand  of  our  nature ;  and  the  only  finally  satisfac- 
tory answer  that  can  be  given,  is  that  it  satisfies  the 
most  fundamental  demand  of  our  nature.  For  if  we 
say  that  we  pursue  the  end  for  some  external  reason — 
as,  e.  g.  because  we  are  commanded  by  some  supe- 
rior authority — there  still  remains  the  question  why  we 
are  to  be  influenced  by  that  external  reason.  The  only 
answer  that  leaves  no  further  question  behind  it,  is  the 
answer  that  has  reference  to  an  ultimate  demand  of 
our  nature.  Now,  when  we  are  asked  what  it  is  that 
satisfies  the  ultimate  demands  of  our  nature,  it  is  very 
natural  to  answer  "Pleasure." 

On  consideration,  however,  it  appears  that.  In  giv* 
ing  this  answer,  we  are  misled  by  the  same  ambiguity 
as  that  which  we  encountered  in  dealing  with  psycho- 
logical Hedonism.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what- 
ever satisfies  the  ultimate  demands  of  our  nature  will 
bring  pleasure  with  it,  and  may  consequently  be  de- 
scribed as  a  pleasure.  But  this  pleasure  must  have 
some  objective  content,  and  that  content  19  not  itself 
pleasure.  The  object  that  gives  us  pleasure  may  be 
the  pleasure  of  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  or  it  may  be  the  fulfilment  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  duty.  These  things  are  pleasures— 
i.  e.  they  are  objects  the  attainment  of  which  will  bring 
us  pleasure.  But  they  are  not  themselves  pleasure— 
I*,  e.  agreeable  feeling.  Here,  again,  therefore,  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  seek  pleasures,  is  not  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  seek  pleasure. 

Dr.  Sidgwick,  however,  thinks '  that  "  when  we  sit 
down  in  a  cool  hour"  (as  he  says,  quoting  Butler),  wa 

« Methadt  ofESda,  Book  IIL,  chap,  kIv.  §  £.    ...  Ci.H)^lc 
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percdve  that  there  Is  nothing  wtiich  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek — i,  e.  nothing  which  is  desirable  In  itself — except 
pleasure.  He  then  argues  that  since  pleasure  Is  the 
one  desirable  thin^,  the  greatest  pleasure  must  be  the 
most  desirable.  A  more  intense  pleasure  is  conse- 
quently to  be  preferred  to  a  less  intense,  and  a  pleasure 
which  lasts  longer  to  one  that  is  of  shorter  duration. 
Further,  he  urges  that,  in  estimating  our  pleasures,  a 
past  or  future  pleasure  ought,  chert's  paribus,  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  a  present  one.  For 
mere  difference  of  time  *  can  of  itself  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  value  of  our  pleasures.*  All  this,  is 
evidently  true,  on  the  assumption  that  pleasure  is  the 
one  desirable  thing.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant 
for  this  assumption.! 

§  8.  UtiivxRSALisnc  HiDONiSK. — Universalistic  He- 
donism or  Utilitarianism  is  the  theory  that  what  we 
ought  to  aim  at  is  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  of  all  human  beings,  or  of  all  sentient  crea- 
tures. The  chief  exponents  of  this  theory  are  Bentham, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Professor  SidgwJck.  Bentham's  proof 
of  the  theory  is  not  very  explicit,*  and  may  perhaps 
be  considered  to  be  sufficiently  represented  by  that 
of  Mill.  Mill's  argument  is  stated  thus  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  VlHtiarianism  :  "No  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  "general  happiness  is  desirable,  except  that 
eadi  person,  so  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable, 

1  Apart  from  the  uncertainly  which  is  generally  connected  with 
the  lapse  of  tiiaa.  Allowance  would,  of  coarse,  have  to  be  aiada 
[or  this. 

'UeOods  ofEOua,  Book  IIL.  chap.  diL,  {  3. 

•  C^e  (  S  and  see  below,  \  la 

•qjSidgwick'BHwtoo'o/flWo,  pp.  341-345         /-       j. 
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desires  hia  own  happiness.  This,  however,  bein^  a 
fact,  we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  which  the  case 
admits  of,  but  all  which  It  is  possible  to  require,  that 
happiness  is  a  good:  that  each  person's  happiness  la  a 
good  to  that  person,  and  the  general  happiness,  there- 
fore, a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons."  He  then 
goes  on  to  argue  that  happiness  is  the  only  good,  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  already  noticed — viz.  that  to 
desire  a  thing  and  to  find  it  pleasant  are  but  two  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Now  it  wouldbe  difB- 
cult  to  collect  in  a  short  space  so  many  fallacies  as  are 
here  committed.  We  have  already  noticed  the  confu- 
sion in  the  last  point,  due  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  word 
"  pleasure."  We  have  also  noticed  the  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  "desirable,"  which  vitiates 
the  first  part  of  the  argument  It  only  remains  to 
notice  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  Inference  that  "the 
general  happiness  b  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  per- 
sons." The  fallacy  is  that  which  is  known  in  logic  as 
"the  fallacy  of  composition."  It  Is  inferred  that  be- 
cause my  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me,  yours  to  you, 
his  to  him,  and  so  on,  therefore  my  pleasures  +  your 
pleasures  +  his  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me  -f-  you  + 
him.  It  Is  forgotten  that  neither  the  pleasures  nor  the 
persons  are  capable  of  being  made  into  an  aggregate. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  argue  that  because  each  one  of  a 
hundred  soldiers  is  six  feet  high,  therefore  the  whole 
company  is  six  hundred  feet  high.  The  answer  is  that 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  soldiers  stood  on  one 
another's  heads.  And  similarly  Mill's  argument  would 
hold  good  if  the  minds  of  all  human  beings  were  to  be 
rolled  into  one,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate.  Bqt  as  it 
is,  "the  aggregate  of  all  persons"  is  nobody,  andcon-  1 
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sequently  nothing  can  be  a  good  to  him.     A  g^ood  mvat 
be  a  good  for  somebody." 

Dr.  Sidgwick's  proof  is  of  a  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter. He  considers  universalis  tic  Hedonism  to  be 
established  in  the  very  same  way  as  Egoistic  Hedonism 
is  established.'  He  thinks  that  he  has  shown  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  in  itself  desirable. 
This  being  the  case,  pleasure  is  always  to  be  chosen. 
And  in  the  choice  of  pleasure,  reason  bids  us  be  im- 
partial The  greatest  attainable  pleasure  is  always  to 
be  selected.  In  choosing  our  own  pleasures,  the  future 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  the  present. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  pleasures  of  others  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  our  own.  It  might 
be  thought  that  in  this  way  Dr.  Sidgwick  had  over- 
thrown egoistic  Hedonism,  and  shown  universalistic 
Hedonism  to  be  the  only  reasonable  Hedonistic  system. 
But,  for  some  reason  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
he  does  not  consider  this  to  be  the  case.  So  far  as 
can  be  made  out,  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  what  is 
primarily  our  good  is  our  own  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  a  secondary  way  that  we  discover  that  the  pleasure 
of  others  ought  to  be  equally  regarded.  Now  this 
secondary  discovery  cannot  overthrow  the  first  primary 
truth.  Hence  we  are  bound  still  to  regard  our  own 
pleasure  as  a  supreme  good.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick considers  that  there  is  a  certain  contradiction  or 
dualism  in  the  final  recommendations  of  reason.  We 
are  bound  to  seek  our  own  greatest  pleasure,  and  yet 
we  are  bound  also  to  seek  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
aggregate  of  sentient  beings.     Now  these  two  ends 

1  Cf.  Bradley's  EOikat  Studies,  p.  103. 

*  UetlmUqf  Ethics,  BodkllU  (Hap.  m^t  3.  , 
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may  not,  and  probably  will  not,  coincide.  There  is 
thus  a  conflict  between  two  different  commands  of 
reason.  This  conflict  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sidgwick 
as  "the  Dualism  of  Practical  Reason."'  But  if  there 
is  any  force  in  this  consideration,  it  seems  as  if  wa 
might  carry  it  further,  and  say  that  there  is  a  similar 
conflict  between  the  pursuit  of  our  own  greatest  plea- 
sure at  a  given  moment  and  the  pursuit  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  life  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
a  given  moment  that  appears  to  be  primarily.desirable. 
At  any  given  moment  what  seems  desirable  is  the 
satisfaction  of  our  present  wants.  Consequently,  on 
the  same  principle  WO  might  say  that  we  are  bound  to 
seek  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  given  moment  no  less 
than  the  greatest  pleasure  of  our  whole  life.  There 
would  thus  be  three  kinds  of  Hedonism  instead  of  two 
— the  Cyrenaic  view  being  recognised  as  well  as  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Benthamite.  However,  it  Is  per- 
haps scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  which  form  of 
Hedonism  is  the  most  reasonable,  as  they  seem  all  to 
be  based  on  a  misconception. 

Two  points  may  be  noted  with  regard  to  universal- 
istic  Hedonism.  In  the  first  place,  it  used  to  be  de- 
scribed as  Utilitarianism,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
inculcate  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useful.  But  it  is  now 
seen  that  pleasure  is  not  more  useful  than  any  other 
possible  end ;  and  the  name  has  consequently  been 
dropped  in  scientific  writings — though,  for  shortness, 

1  For  Dr.  Sidgwick's  view  on  this  point,  see  his  Metliods  of  Ethics, 
concluding  chapter.  Prof.  Gizycld,  who  Is  to  a  large  eirient  a  fol- 
lower of  Dr.  Sldgwiclt,  does  not  accept  his  doctrine  on  this  poinL 
See  his  criticism  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Methods  o/Ethksia  the 
lutematiotial  Journal  of  Elhia  tor  OtiiAer.iSga.  Ci.W)i2lc 
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the  term  is  still  often  used  as  a  designation  of  the  schooL 
In  the  second  place,  theendofuniversalbtic  Hedonism 
used  to  be  described  as  beings  the  attainment  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  The  mean- 
ing of  this  vas,*  that  if  we  had  to  choose  between  a 
great  happiness  of  a  small  number  and  a  smaller  hap- 
piness of  a  great  number,  we  ought  to  prefer  the  latter, 
even  iC  the  total  happiness  were  less.  But  it  is  now 
recognised  that  if  pleasure  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
good,  we  are  bound  to  choose  the  greatest  pleasure, 
even  if  it  should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  person, 
instead  of  being  distributed  over  a  large  number. 
Accordingly,  this  phrase  has  also  been  abandoned.* 

§  9.  Genkral  Criticisk  of  Hedonism,  (a)  Pleasure 
and  Value. — We  see  now  the  general  foundation  on 
which  the  Hedonistic  theory  of  Ethics  rests.  It  may 
be  based  either  on  a  psychological  theory  of  the  object 
of  desire  or  on  a  theory  of  value.  The  former  basis 
has  been  perhaps  sufficiently  discussed ;  but  on  the 
latter  some  remarks  must  still  be  added. 

The  general  point  of  view  is  that,  though  our  desires 
may  often  be  directed  to  other  objects  than  pleasure, 
yet,  when  we  set  ourselves  calmly  to  consider  the 
matter,  we  see  that  pleasure  is  that  which  alone  con- 
stitutes the  value  for  us  of  the  objects  of  our  experi- 

1  In  so  lar  as  it  had  any  definite  meaning.  The  phrase  BCeniB  to 
have  been  frequently  employed  without  any  definite  meaning  being 
attached  to  iL  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  thia  point  in 
Edgeworth's  Mathematical  Psychics,  p.  ri?  sqq. 

■  It  should  be  observed  that  Bentham  himself  seems,  in  his  later 
yeais,  to  have  discarded  the  eipression  "of  the  greatest  number.' 
His  reasons  for  doing  so  (which  are  not  very  clearly  explained]  may 
be  found  in  Burton's  Introduction  to  Bentkam'i  Wgrla,  pp,  iR  and  19^ 
note. 

r..ai,.,..i.,CjtX)glC 
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ence.  A  psychosia  (to  use  Prot  Huxley's  term," 
adopted  by  recent  psychologists),  i  e.  a.  state  of  con- 
sciousness, is  valuable  for  us  exactly  in  proportion  as 
it  is  pleasant  Consequently,  though  the  impulse  of 
desire  may  sometimes  move  towards  the  less  pleasant 
of  two  possible  objects;  and  though,  therefore,  we 
cannot  say  that  our  desires  are  always  moved  simply 
by  the  calculation  of  pleasure ;  yet,  when  we  reflect 
calmly,  and  from  a  purely  egoistic  point  of  view,  we 
see  that  the  only  reasonable  ground  of  preference  be- 
tween two  psychoses  is  that  the  one  is  more  pleasurable 
than  the  other.  Hence,  though  it  is  not  true  that  we 
always  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  ourselves  the 
pleasantest  of  possible  psychoses,  yet  we  ought  (i.  e, 
it  is  reasonable)  to  secure  for  ourselves  the  most  plea- 
sant, so  long  as  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure 
of  any  one  else;  and,  in  general,  we  ought  to  net  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  pleasures  of  all 
psychoses,  present  and  future,  as  great  as  possible. 

Now  it  is  true,  I  think,  that  pleasure  may  fairly  be 
described  as  a  sense  0/  value.*    Mr,  Bradley  has  said* 

•  Huxley's  Hume,  p.  6a. 

*  Cf.  Dewey's  Psychology,  p.  16.  I  mean  that  it  Is  truer  to  call 
pleasure  a  sense  of  value  than  to  represent  it  as  constituting  value. 
But  even  to  call  it  a  sense  of  value  involves  a  kind  of  anticipation. 
In  sensuous  pleasure,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  tiave 
any  consciousness  of  value.  The  general  subject  of  the  relation 
between  pleasure  and  value  is,  however,  too  complicated  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  I  havemadesomeattempt  todealwilhit  inaNoteon 
Valueat  the  end  of  Chap.  IV.  cA  mj  Introduction  to  Social  PhUosophy, 
Cf.  also  -  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Value  *  in  Mind,  New  Series,  Vol, 
iV.,  na  Id 

■  Ethical  Studies,  p.  334.  Mr.  Bradley  has  since  abandoned  this 
view.  The  element  of  truth  in  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  thai 
pleasure  consists  in  a  certain  bannony  of  the  content  of  axudon^ , 
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that  pleasure  is  essentially  ' '  the  feeling  of  self-realised- 
ness. "  Exception  might  be  taken  to  this,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  feelings  of  ani- 
mals, or  to  the  more  animal  pleasures  of  men.  £ut  at 
any  rate  we  may  say  that  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  the 
accompaniment  of  objects  which  have  a  certain  value ' 
for  the  consciousness  to  which  they  are  presented.  It 
is  of  some  importance,  I  think,  to  remember  that  it  is 
the  objects,  not  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  that  have 
value — the  feeling  of  pleasure  being  the  sense  of  value, 
not  the  value  itself;  but  with  this  point  we  need  not 
here  trouble  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems  at  least  plausible  to 
say  that,  though  pleasure  is  not  the  direct  object  of 
desire,  and  though  it  is  not  even  in  itself  that  which 
has  value  for  us,  yet  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  measure 
0/ value;  just  as  the  degrees  of  a  thermometer,  though 
not  themselves  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
heat ;  or  as  a  token  currency,  though  of  little  value  in 
itself,  may  serve  to  measure  the  values  of  commodi- 
ties. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  plausible  view.  But  it  evidently 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  pleasures  are  all  of  the 
same  sort  ;  just  as  the  power  of  money  to  serve  as  a 
measure  of  the  values  of  goods  rests  on  the  assumption 
of  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  currency.     If  the  sense 

ness  with  (he  form  of  unity  within  which  it  falls.  But  this  form  of 
unity  need  not  be  a  deiinite  consciousness  of  self  and  its  realization. 
1  Wherein  this  value  consists,  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  de- 
dde.  It  may  lie,  as  many  psychologists  have  supposed,  in  a  certain 
heightening  of  general  vitality  or  of  particular  vital  functions.  On 
the  general  nature  of  pleasore  and  pain,  and  their  place  in  oar 
coasdoas  life,  the  stadent  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Stoat'*  AmUjItie 
Pijviel^,  chap.  dL,  or  to  bis  Manila:,  pp.  334-a4a      Cl.H)i>lc 
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of  value  which  we  have  In  pleasant  feeling  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  values  which  we  reasonably 
attach  to  the  different  objects  that  are  presented  to  our 
consciousness,  this  implies  that  the  values  are  always 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  always  presented,  so  to 
speak,  before  the  same  court  of  appeal.  Or  (taking  Mr. 
Bradley's  phrase)  if  pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  self-rea- 
lisedness,  then  in  taking  pleasure  as  the  measure  of 
our  self-realisation,  we  assume  that  it  is  always  the 
same  self  that  is  realised.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  Be- 
fore considering  this  point  any  further,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  by 
MiU. 

^6)  QualHy  of  Pleasures.'^We  may  say  briefly  that 
the  Hedonistic  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
all  pleasures  are  capable  of  being  quantitatively  com* 
pared — that  it  is  always  possible  to  detennine  with 
regard  to  two  pleasures,  or  two  sums  of  pleasures, 
which  is  the  greater  and  which  is  the  less.  On  this  point 
a  serious  difficulty  was  raised '  by  J,  S.  Mill,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  pleasures  differ  not  merely  in 
quantity  but  also  in  quality — that  some  pleasures  are 
preferable  to  others,  not  because  as  pleasures  they  are 
greater,  but  because  they  are  of  a  more  excellent  kind. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hedonistic 
theory  must  be  abandoned,"  for  it  is  then  no  longer  true 
that  pleasure  is  the  only  desirable  thing.  One  pleasure 
is,  on  this  view,  more  desirable  than  another,  not  on 
account  of  its  nature  as  pleasure,  but  on  account  of 
some  other  quality  that  it  possesses,  beyond  its  mere 

1  Utitilarianism,  chap.  iL  He  did  not,  indeed,  raise  the  point  as  a 
difficulty,  but  rather  as  indicating  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  But 
eiridentlj  it  is  a  difficulty  from  the  Hedonistic  print  of  view.  ,  ,i  I 
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pleasantness.  Further,  if  we  admit  differences  of 
quality,  it  becomes  impossible  to  place  pleasures,  and 
sums  of  pleasure,  in  any  precise  order  of  desirability. 
Qualities  cannot  be  estimated  against  quantities,  unless 
in  some  way  they  can  be  reduced  to  quantities — and 
this,  on  Mill's  supposition,  is  not  the  case.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  there  really 
arc  qualitative  differences  among  pleasures.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  recur  to  some  of  the  points  that 
were  discussed  in  a  former  chapter. 

(c)  Kinds  of  Pleasure. — At  the  beginning  of  Book  I. 
we  distinguished  between  appetites  and  desires,  and  we 
pointed  out  also  that  desires  may  belong  to  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  universes,  Now  just  as  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  different  kinds  of  desire,  so  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  which 
accompany  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  When  an 
appetite  is  satisfied,  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  simple 
and  immediate.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  feeling  that  the  term 
pleasure  is  perhaps  most  properly  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the  satis- 
faction of  desire  is  of  a  more  intellectual  or  reflective 
character,  and  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  described  as 
happiness.  Human  desire  involves  the  more  or  less 
direct  consciousness  of  an  end,  and  in  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  its  satisfaction  there  is  also  a  more  or  less 
direct  consciousness  of  an  end  attained.  These  feel- 
ings vary  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse within  which  we  are  living  at  the  time  when  the 
desire  is  satisfied.  The  feelings  of  satisfaction  that 
belong  to  the  universe  of  self-interest  are  very  different 
from  those  that  belong  to  the  universe  of  duty  ;  those 
that  belong  to  the  universe  of  animal  enjoyment  are 
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Tery  different  from  those  that  belong  to  the  universe 
of  poetie  or  religious  emotion.  Carlyle  has  suggested  ■ 
that,  in  the  case  of  such  higher  universes  as  these,  the 
feeling  ought  to  be  described  rather  as  blessedness* 
than  as  happiness.  At  an/  rate,  whether  or  not  we 
use  diHerent  words  for  the  different  universes,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  feelings  in  question  are  of  very  different 
characters.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  different  self  that  is 
realised  in  each  of  these  cases ;  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
realisedness  is  consequently  different  Or,  to  put  it  in 
the  other  fonn  that  we  have  used,  the  sense  of  value 
in  each  case  is  a  sense  of  value  for  a  different  judge. 
We  are  estimating,  as  it  were,  sometimes  in  gold, 
sometimes  in  sUver,  and  sometimes  in  copper.  Now 
it  might  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  common 
denominator  for  these  :  but  this  common  denominator 
does  not  seem  to  be  supplied  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
itself 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  is  apt  to  pre- 
sent itself  at  this  point  It  is  apt  to  be  thought  that 
what  is  different  in  these  different  cases  is  not  the 
feeling  itself,  but  merely  the  object  on  which  the  • 
feeling  depends.  This  is  the  point  that  we  have  next 
to  consider. 

{d)  Pleasure  inseparable /rom  Us  Objecf. — Pleasure, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  an  entity,  having  an  ex- 
istence by  itself,  independently  of  the  object  in  which 
pleasure  Is  felt   or  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  to 

1  Saiior  Resarlus,  Book  II.,  chap.  Ix. 

*  Spinoza  also  seems  to  use  the  term  baitiluiio  In  this  sense.  This 
fonn  of  happiness  is  found,  according  to  Spinoza,  in  the  ''  Inteilec- 
tnal  Love  ol  God,"  i.  e.  in  the  appreciation  of  the  universe  as  the 
realization  of  a  spiritual  prindpl&  Cf.  also  Janet's  Theory  of  MoraU, 
BookL,cIuai&  ,--  . 
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which  that  object  is  presented  It  is  an  element  in  a 
total  state  of  consciousness,  and  is  entirely  relative  to 
the  other  elements  in  that  state.  It  is  the  inner  side 
of  that  of  which  the  other  elements  may  be  said  to 
form  the  outer  side.  The  sharp  distinction  that  we 
are  apt  to  draw  between  an  object  of  consciousness 
and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  accom- 
panies it,  is  due  largely  to  an  inadequate  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  object  which  is  presented  to  our 
consciousness.  Take,  forinstance,  the  pleasure  which 
accompanies  the  hearing  of  a  musical  performance. 
The  pleasure  here  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the 
music  which  we  hear.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  music  which  we  hear  is  not  the  total  object 
that  is  before  our  consciousness.  The  hearing  of  the 
music  is  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  ideas  which  it 
calls  up  in  out  minds.  It  is  accompanied  also  by 
other  ideas  which  were  passing  through  our  minds 
before  the  music  commenced.  The  object  which  is 
before  our  consciousness  is  a  complex  total  of  in- 
numerable thoughts  and  images.  Now  the  feeling  of 
'  pleasure  is  not  this  complex  total  ;  but  neither  can  it 
be  said  to  be  anything  that  is  separable  from  that 
total  It  is  the  inner  aide  to  which  that  total  corre- 
sponds as  the  outer  side.  Given  that  total,  we  could 
not  but  have  that  feeling  of  pleasure.  Change  that 
total,  and  our  feeling  of  pleasure  must  also  be 
changed.  The  total  content  of  our  consciousness  in 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music  is  different  from  the  total 
content  in  reading  a  novel  or  witnessing  a  dramatic 
performance  :  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  also  different 
The  feeling  and  the  object  to  which  it  corresponds  are 
like  the  two  sides  of  a  curve.     They  are  distinguishable 
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from  one  another ;  yet  they  are  inseparable,  and  the 
one  necessarily  varies  with  the  other.' 

(e)  Pleasures  cannot  be  Summed. — It  follows  from 
this  that  there  cannot  be  any  calculus  of  plea3ure»^ 
i.  e.  that  the  values  of  pleasures  cannot  be  quanti- 
tatively estimated.  For  there  can  be  no  quantitative 
estimate  of  things  that  are  not  homogeneous.  But, 
indeed,  even  apart  from  this  consideration,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  confusion  in  the  Hedonistic  idea 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  a  greatest  sum  of  pleasures. 
If  pleasure  is  the  one  thing  that  is  desirable,  it  is  clear 
that  a  sum  of  pleasures  cannot  be  desirable ;  for  a 
sum  of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  a  sum  of  pleasures  Is  pleasure,  just  as  a  sum  of 

1  Dr.  Sidgwidc  haj  replied  to  thia  objecUoti,  aa  atated  by  Green. 
■  It  is  aometimes  aaid,'  he  remarks  (Methods  ofEtliia,  Book  H.,  chap. 
iL,{  2,nok)  "that  'pleasure  as  feeling,  in  distinction  f  rum  its  con- 
ditions which  are  not  feelings,  can  not  be  conceived.'  This  Is  true  in 
acertain  sense  of  the  word 'conceive';  but  not  in  any  sense  which 
would  prevent  us  from  taking  pleasure  as  an  end  of  rational  action. 
To  adopt  an  old  comparison,  it  is  neither  more  nor  leas  true  than  the 
Blatement  that  an  angle  cannot  be  '  coocdved '  apart  from  its  sides. 
We  certainly  cannot  form  the  notion  of  an  angle  without  the  notion  of 
^des  containing  it ;  but  this  doea  not  preventus  from  apprehending 
with  perfect  deHnitenesa  the  magnitude  of  any  angle  as  greater  or  leas 
than  ttiat  of  any  other,  without  any  comparison  of  the  pairs  of  con- 
taining sides.  Similarly  we  cannot  form  a  notion  of  any  pleaaure 
existing  apart  from  some  '  conditions  which  are  not  feelings ' ;  but 
this  is  no  obstacle  to  our  comparing  a  pleasure  felt  under  any  given 
conditions  with  any  other,  however  otherwise  conditioned,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  equal  or  unequal :  and  we  require  no  more  than  this  to 
enable  us  to  take  'amount  of  pleasure 'as  our  standard  in  deciding 
between  allemalives  of  conduct"  But  this  reply  seems  to  involve  a 
misconception  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  criticism.  The  length 
erf  the  sides  makes  no  difference  to  the  size  of  the  angle  ;  whereas 
Green's  argument  is  tliat  the  nature  of  the  objects  makes  all  the 
diffeimce  in  the  world  to  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  we  feel 
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numbers  is  a  number.  But  this  Is  evidently  not  tha 
case.  A  sum  of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure,  any  more 
than  a  sum  of  men  is  a  man.  For  pleasures,  like  men, 
cannot  be  added  to  one  another.  Consequently,  if 
pleasure  is  the,  only  things  that  is  desirable,  a  sum  of 
pleasures  cannot  possibly  be  desirable.  If  the  Hedon- 
istic view  were  to  be  adopted,  we  ought  always  to 
desire  the  greatest  pleasure — i  e.  we  ought  to  aim  at 
producing  the  most  intense  feeling  of  pleasure  that  it 
is  possible  to  reach  in  some  one's  consciousness.' 
This  would  be  the  highest  aim.  A  sum  of  smaller 
pleasures  in  a  number  of  different  people's  conscious- 
nesses, could  not  be  preferable  to  this ;  because  a  sum 
of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure  at  all  The  reason  why 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  is  that  we 
habitually  think  of  the  desirable  thing  for  man  not  as 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  but  as  a  continuous  state  of  hap- 
piness. But  a  continuous  state  of  happiness  is  not  a 
mere  feeling  of  pleasure.  It  has  a  certain  objective  con- 
tent Now  if  we  regard  this  content  as  the  desirable 
thing,  we  do  not  regard  the  feeling  of  pleasure  as  the 
one  thing  that  is  desirable ;  i^  e.  we  abandon  Hedonism. 
(/■)  Mailer  wHkoul  Form. — We  may  sum  up  the  de- 
fects of  Hedonism  by  saying  that  it  has  the  opposite 

>  Just  as,  if  our  object  were  to  produce  the  greatest  man  (instead 
of  the  greatest  pleasure),  FalstafT  would  have  to  t>e  preferred  to  the 
whole  of  his  ragged  company.  We  may  calculate,  no  doubt,  that 
nine  tailors  make  a  man  ;  but  that  is  only  on  the  assumption  Ihat 
our  object  is  not  man  as  such,  but  the  fulfilment  of  certain  functions 
of  a  man.  It  might  be  said  that  in  a  numt>er  of  men  there  is  more 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone  than  in  oue;  But  this  is  to  measure  flesh, 
blood,  and  bone,  not  men.  So  It  is  possible  that  in  anumberd 
pleasant  experiences  there  is-  more  of  something  than  there  b  iR 
.one;    Bat  they  are  not  a  greater  pleasure. 
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fault  to  that  which  we  found  in  the  system  of  Kant 
Rant's  principle  of  self-consUtency  gave  us  form  with- 
out matter — the  mere  form  of  reason,  with  all  the  par- 
ticular content  of  the  desires  left  out  Hedonism, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  matter  without  form.  It 
takes  up  all  the  desires  as  they  stand,  and  regards  the 
satisfaction  of  all  as  having  an  equal  right,  in  so  far  as 
the  pleasant  feeling  accompanying  the  satisfaction  is 
equally  intense  and  lasts  equally  long.  This  view 
ignores  the  fact  that  what  we  really  seek  to  satisfy 
is  not  our  desires  but  ourselves ;  and  the  value  of  our 
satisfactions  depends  on  the  kind  of  self  to  which  the 
satisfaction  is  given — i.  e.  it  depends  on  the  universe 
within  which  the  satisfaction  is  received.  It  may  be 
mere  animal  pleasure :  it  may  be  human  happiness  : 
it  may  be  saint-like  bliss.  To  consider  it  in  this  way 
ia  to  consider  our  desires  with  reference  to  \.hs\x/orm 
—with  reference  to  the  universe  in  which  they  have  a 
place.  Hedonism  ignores  this  forjn.  It  looks  on  our 
desires  and  their  gratifications  simply  as  quantities 
of  raw  material.  It  regards  our  wants  as  so  many 
mouths  to  be  filled,  and  the  pleasures  of  their  satisfac- 
tion as  so  many  lumps  of  sugar  to  go  into  them.  It 
is  matter  without  form.* 

1  For  further  criliciam  on  Hedonism,  1  may  refer  to  Bradley's 
Elkkal  Studies,  Essay  III.,  Green's  Prolegfrneua  to  Ethics,  Book  III., 
tiap.  L,  and  Book  IV.,  cltapa,  iiL  and  iv.,  Sorley's  Ethics  of  Natural, 
ism.  Part  L,  chap.  iiL,  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  Book 
IL,  Part  1.,  chap,  v.,  S3;  Janet's  Theory  of  Morals,  Book  I.,  chap,  iv., 
Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  pp.  X4-67.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics, 
Book  III.,  chap.  L  See  also  Watson's  Hedonistic  Theories  from 
Atisttppus  to  Sf^ncer,  and  the  article  by  Prof.  James  Sctli,  "Is 
Pleasure  the  Summum  Bouom  ?*  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ettics,  VoLVt,na4.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  my  own  view  on  this 
subject,  I  may  refer  to  my  Irtlroductim  b>  Sodai  PhiiosaPky,fiiaB.  Iv. , 
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§  10.  Relation  of  Happiness  to  thi  Silf. — ^But 
though  we  thus  seem  bound  to  reject  the  Hedonistic 
theory,  we  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  hap- 
piness. If  happiness  is  not  exactly  "  our  being's  end 
and  aim,"  it  is  yet  certain  that  we  cannot  attain  the  end 
of  our  being  without  attaining  happiness.  All  that  we 
have  to  insist  on  is  that  in  seeking  happiness  we  must 
observe  exactly  what  kind  of  happiness  it  is  that  we 
seek.  Happiness  is  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  being 
who  enjoys  it.  The  happiness  of  a  man  is  different  from 
the  happiness  of  a  beast :  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man 
is  different  from  the  happiness  of  a  fooL  What  con- 
stitutes our  happiness,  in  fact,  depends  on  the  universe 
in  which  we  live.  The  smaller  our  universe,  the  more 
easily  is  our  happiness  attained. 

"That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 
Sees  It  stnd  does  it : 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  punncv 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it' 

"  It  is  indisputable,"  as  Mill  says,  ■  "  that  the  being 
whose  capacities  of  enjoyment  are  low,  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  having  them  fully  satisfied ;  and  a  highly 
endowed  being  will  always  feel  that  any  happiness 
which  he  can  look  for,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  is 
imperfect  But  he  can  learn  to  bear  its  imperfections 
if  they  are  at  all  bearable ;  and  they  will  not  make  him 
envy  the  being  who  is  indeed  unconscious  of  the  im- 
perfections, but  only  because  he  feels  not  at  all  the 
good  which  those  imperfections  qualify.  It  is  better 
to  be  a  human  being  dissatistied  than  a  pig  satisfied  ; 
better  to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied" 
What  is  important,  then,  is  not  that  we  should  seek  the 
1  Utilitatianism,  diap,  iL 
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greatest  sum  of  happiness,  but  the  best  kind  of  happi- 
ness. "We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  "said 
George  Eliot,'" — such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great 
man — by  having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort 
of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it  that  we 
can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because  our  souls  see 
it  is  good."  The  nature  of  the  highest  happiness,  then, 
depends  not  on  its  being  the  greatest  sum,  but  on  its 
belonging  to  the  highest  kind  of  character.  That  is, 
it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  self,  on  the  nature 
of  the  universe  within  which  we  habitually  live.  To 
attain  the  highest  happiness,  then,  we  must  live  habit- 
ually in  the  highest  kind  of  universe,  and  the  desires 
that  belong  to  that  universe  must  be  satisfied. 

§  11.  Sku-realisation  as  the  End. — We  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  little  farther  on  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  For  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  we  propounded  the  question,  how  we  were  to 
distinguish  a  higher  universe  from  a  lower;  and  this 
question  is  still  unanswered.  We  have  only  been 
enabled  to  see  that  quantity  of  pleasure  cannot  furnish 
the  criterion,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  criterion 
rather  in  the  nature  of  the  character  itself  We  see,  in 
fact,  that  the  end  must  consist  in  some  form  of  self- 
realisation,  I*  e.  in  some  form  of  the  development  of 
character — that  the  end,  in  short,  ought  to  be  described 
rather  as  perfection  than  as  happiness.  What  per- 
fection or  self-realisation  consists  in,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  find  out  in  the  following  chapter. 

>  Epilogue*  to  Romola. 
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J  1.  Applicatton  OF  EvoLUTioH  TO  MoKALS. — The  idea 
that  the  end  at  which  we  are  to  aim  is  the  realisation 
of  the  self  or  the  development  of  character,  leads  us  at 
once  to  regard  the  moral  life  as  a  process  of  growth. 
Although  this  idea  has  often  been  applied  to  the  moral 
life  in  former  ages,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  recent  times  that 
the  conception  has  been  made  prominent  The  whole 
idea  of  growth  or  development — the  idea  of  "evolu- 
tion," as  it  is  often  called— may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
discovery  of  the  present  century.  It  was  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  Hegel  and  Comte  ;  it  was  applied 
by  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  others,  to  the  origin  of 
species ;  while  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  have  extended 
its  applications  to  the  origin  of  social  institutions, 
forms  of  government,  and  the  like,  and  even  to  the 
formation  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  With  these 
applications  we  are  not  here  concerned.  We  have  to 
deal  only  with  the  application  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
to  morals.  And  even  with  this  application  we  have  to 
deal  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  with  the  fact  that  the  moral  life  of  individuals 
and  nations  undergoes  a  gradual  growth  or  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  years  or  ages.  This  is  a  fact  of 
moral  history,  whereas  here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  theory  of  that  which  is  essential  to  the  very 
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nature  of  morality.  When  we  say,  then,  that  the  idea 
of  evolution  is  applicable  to  the  moral  life,  we  mean 
that  the  moral  life  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  growth  or 
development  The  sense  in  which  it  is  so  will,  it  is 
hoped,  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

§  8.  Development  of  Life. — We  may  say,  to  begin 
with,  that  what  we  mean  is  this.  There  is  in  the 
moral  life  of  man  a  certain  end  or  ideal,  to  which  he 
may  attain,  or  of  which  he  may  fall  short ;  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  life  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end 
or  ideal,  and  the  gradual  attainment  of  it  We  may 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  reference  to  the  forms  of 
animal  life.  Among  animals  there  are  some  that  we 
naturally  regard  as  standing;  higherin  the  scale  of  being 
than  others.  We  judge  them  to  be  higher  by  reference 
to  a  certain  (it  may  be  a  somewhat  vague)  standard 
that  we  have  in  our  minds — whether  it  be,  as  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  standard  of  adaptation  to  their 
environment,  or  the  standard  of  approximation  to  the 
human  type,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Now  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  there  is  a  continuous 
development  going  on  throughout  the  species  of  animal 
existence,  the  main  significance  of  this  development 
will  lie  in  the  evolution  of  forms  of  life  that  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  standard  or  ideal  type. 
Similarly,  the  evolutionary  theory  of  Ethics  is  the  view 
that  there  is  a  standard  or  ideal  of  character,  and  that 
the  significance  of  the  moral  life  consists  in  the  grad- 
ual approximation  to  that  type. 

§  3.  Higher  and  Lower  Views  of  Developitent. — In 
all  development  there  is  a  beginning,  a  process,  and  an 
end.  The  developing  thing  starts  from  a  certain  level 
and  moves  onwards  towards  a  higher  level.     Now  inK 
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general  what  is  presented  to  us  is  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end,  but  the  process.  The  lowest  forms  oE 
animal  life  do  not  often  come  before  our  notice,  and 
the  nature  of  the  lowest  of  all  is  quite  obscure.  Nor 
do  we  know  what  possibilities  there  may  be  of  still 
further  development  in  the  fonns  of  animal  life.  The  ^~i 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  alike  concealed  from  ^ 
us  :  we  see  only  the  race.  So  it  is  also  with  the  moral 
life.  The  earliest  beginnings  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness are  hidden  in  obscurity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  scarcely  form  a  clear  conception  of  a  perfectly 
developed  moral  life.  We  know  it  only  In  the  course 
of  its  development  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  process  except  by  reference  either  to  its 
beginning  or  to  its  end.  And  we  may  endeavour  to 
understand  it  by  reference  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.  Hence  there  are  two  possible  methods  of  inter- 
preting the  moral  life,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment We  may  explain  it  by  reference  to  its  begin- 
ning or  to  its  end.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more 
natural  method ;  as  it  is  most  usual  to  explain  pheno- 
mena by  their  causes  and  mode  of  origination.  But 
further  consideration  seems  to  show  that  this  is  in  reality 
the  lower  and  less  satisfactory  method.  Let  us  con- 
sider briefly  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  two  methods. 
§1.  Explanation  vt  Beginning. — It  seems  most 
natural  at  first  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  moral  life 
by  tracing  it  back  to  its  origin  In  the  needs  of  savages, 
or  even  in  the  struggles  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  explain  ordinary  natural  phenomena, 
such  as  the  formation  of  geological  strata,  and  even  the 
growth  and  decline  of  nations.  We  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  or  as  near  to  the  beginning  as  we  can  get. 
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and  trace  the  causes  that  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  development  of  the  object  of  our  study. 
We  do  not  inquire  what  the  end  of  it  will  be.  To 
inquire  into  this  would,  in  general,  throw  little,  if  any, 
light  upon  Its  actual  condition.  Ought  not  the  develop- 
ment of  morals  to  be  studied  in  the  same  way  ?  The 
answer  seems  clear.  The  science  of  Ethics,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  occupies  quite  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  origins  and 
with  the  tracing  of  history,  but  with  the  determination 
of  ideals  and  the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
these  ideals  influence  conduct  |  Now  the  ideal  lies  at 
the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning.  In  dealing  with 
natural  phenomena  we  are  concerned  primarily  with 
what  is,  and  secondarily  with  the  way  in  which  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is.  In  Ethics,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  know  what  is. ' 
"Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be."  It  is  what 
he  hopes  to  be  that  determines  the  direction  of  his 
growth.  The  meaning  of  this,  however,  may  become 
clearer  if  we  direct  attention  for  a  little  to  the  theory  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  recent  writers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  moral  life  by  tracing 
it  back  to  its  origin. 

g  6.  Mk,  Herbert  Spekcer's  View  of  Ethics. — Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  theory  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  a  very  interesting  book  entitled  The  Data  of  Ethics* 
To  give  any  complete  account  of  the  contents  of  that 

1 7. «.  what  is  in  the  purely  natural  history  senae,  in  which  we  say 
(hat  the  lion  is,  while  the  unicorn  i%  not  In  the  deeper  sense,  of 
cooise,  Ethics  ti  concerned  with  what  is— iti.  with  what  man's  fun- 
damental nature  u.    Cf.  above,  chap,  iij.  of  the  present  Bool^  \  3. 

*  Ntrw  Part  L  of  bis  larger  book,  The  Principks  of  Elliia.  oK 
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book  would  be  quite  impoaaible  here ;  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  indicating  its  drift.  ■  Mr.  Spencer 
begins  by  trying  to  determine  what  we  mean  by  con- 
duct, and  what  we  mean  by  calling  conduct  good  or 
bad.  He  examines  this  question  by  going  back  to  the 
life  of  the  lower  animals.  In  all  life  there  is  what  may 
be  called  conduct,  and  in  all  life  it  may  be  good  or 
bad.  Now  the  essence  of  life,  as  seen  in  its  lowest 
forms,  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  in  "the 
continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
relations  " — i.  e.  the  constant  efTort  of  an  organism  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  environment  All  conduct  tends 
either  to  promote  or  to  hindersuch  adaptation.  In  so 
£ir  as  it  tends  to  promote  it,  it  is  good :  in  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  hinder  it,  it  is  bad.  Good  conduct  produces 
pleasure,  because  it  brings  the  organism  into  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  Bad  conduct  produces  pain, 
Nearly  all  conduct  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 
Perfectly  good  conduct  would  be  that  which  produces 
only  pleasure  with  no  accompanying  pain.  But  con- 
duct is  relatively  good  when  it  tends  oh  the  whole  to 
produce  a  surplus  of  pleasure  over  pain — i.  e.  when  it 
tends  on  the  whole  to  produce  a  more  perfect  ad- 
justment of  organism  to  environment  The  supreme 
moral  end  is  to  help  on  the  process  of  development 
which  consists  in  a  more  and  more  perfect  adjustment 
of  internal  relations  to  external  relations. 

S  6.  Criticism  of  Mr,  Spencer's  View, — Now  this 
theory  is  in  many  ways  suggestive.  It  helps  to  bring 
the  study  of  the  moral  life  into  co-ordination  with  the 
study  of  life  generally ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  development  of  modem  scientific  thought, 
^Cf.S.iAgmii:s  History  «fEtHits,pp,^if^,         ,^-.\^ 
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which  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  are  no  absolute 
divisions  between  the  various  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
and  that  we  are  never  likely  to  fully  understand  any 
one  of  these  objects  without  bringing  it  into  relation 
to  all  the  rest.  Yet  a  little  reflection  seems  to  show 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  involves  a  kind  of  Sarepou 
Tpinpoy,  or  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  For  what 
]3  meant  by  saying  that  the  development  of  our  lives 
means  a  continuous  process  of  adjustment  to  our 
environment  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  certain  sense 
such  a  process  is  continually  going  on.  The  progress 
of  our  knowledge  means  that  we  are  constantly  adjust- 
ing our  ideas  more  and  more  to  the  objective  realities 
of  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  advance  of  the  arts 
means  that  we  are  gradually  learning  to  adjust  our 
modes  of  life  to  the  necessities  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  conditions  of  the  external  world.  And  so  in 
morals,  in  so  far  as  we  can  claim  to  have  "sweeter 
manners,  purer  laws  "  than  our  forefathers,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  wider  ideas  of  what  is  required  of  us,  and  are 
more  conscientious  in  meeting  these  requirements,  all 
this  means  that  we  are  adjusting  our  modes  of  life 
more  and  more  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But 
what  exactly  is  implied  in  this  adjustment?  Does  it 
not  imply,  above  everything,  that  we  have  certain 
ends  that  we  set  before  ourselves  to  be  attained  ? 
When  we  say  that  two  things  are  not  adjusted  to  one 
another,  we  imply  that  we  have  some  idea  of  a  relation 
in  which  the  two  things  ought  to  stand  and  in  which 
at  present  they  do  not  stand.  In  a  sense  everything  is 
adjusted  to  everything  else.  Death  is  an  adjustment 
A  living  being  is  conscious  of  a  certain  want  of  adjust- 
ment only  because  it  has  certain  definite  aims.     The 
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scientific  man  perceives  that  his  ideas  are  not  fully 
adjusted  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  he  pursues  know- 
ledge in  order  that  he  may  adjust  them  more  com- 
pletely ;  but  a  stone  is  adjusted  to  its  environment 
vitbout  the  need  of  any  such  effort'  The  scientific 
man  is  aware  of  a  want  of  adjustment  simply  because 
he  is  aware  of  an  unattained  end — in  other  words, 
because  he  brings  an  ideal  with  him  to  which  the  world 
does  not  conform.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  surely  we 
,  ought  to  turn  the  statement  the  other  way  about  We 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  deficiency  of  living  beings, 
which  the  development  of  their  lives  is  gradually 
removing,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
adjusted  to  their  environment ;  but  rather,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  self-conscious  beings,  that  the  deficiency 
consists  in  the  fact  that  their  environment  is  not 
adjusted  to  them.  For  it  is  not  in  the  environment,  but 
in  themselves,  that  the  standard  lies,  with  reference  to 
which  a  deficiency  is  pronounced.  If  a  man  were 
content  to  "let  the  world  slide,  "he  would  soon  enough 
become  adjusted  to  his  environment ;  it  is  because  he 
insists  on  pursuing  his  own  ends  that  the  process  of 
adjustment  is  a  hard  one.  It  is  because  he  wants  to 
adjust  his  environment  to  himself;  or  rather,  because 
he  wants  to  adjust  both  himself  and  his  surroundings 
to  a  certain  ideal  of  what  his  life  ought  to  be.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  indeed,  it  would  often 
be  as  true  to  say  that  they  adjust  their  environment 
to  themselves  as  that  they  adjust  themselves  to  their 
environment  In  any  case,  adjustment  seems  to  have 
no  meaning  unless  we  presuppose  some  Ideal  form  of 
adjustment,  some  end  that  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
1  Cf.  Prot  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Pro^ea,  pp^  37t-3.|  ^' 
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sciously  sought  But  ifso,  then  it  is  surely  rather  with 
the  idea  of  this  end  that  we  ought  to  start  than  with 
the  mere  idea  of  the  process  of  adjustment,  in  which 
the  end  is  presupposed.  Though  it  seems  natural  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  in  our  explanation  and  move 
on,  through  the  process,  to  the  end ;  yet  since  in  this 
case  it  is  the  end  by  which  the  process  is  determined, 
it  is  rather  at  the  end  that  we  ought  to  begin. ' 

§  7.  Views  of  other  Evolutionists. — Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most  other  writers 
of  the  evolutionist  school  by  the  distinctness  with 
which  he  recognises  an  ultimate  and  absolute  end  to 
which  conduct  is  directed.  Although  he  begins  his 
explanation  from  below,  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  life,  he  yet  leads  up  to  the  concep- 
tion of  an  absolute  end.  Hence  he  insists  on  the 
need  of  treating  Ethics  from  a  teleological  point 
of  view ' ;  and  indeed  carries  his  conception  of  an 
ultimate  end  so  fer  that  he  even  propounds  the  idea 
of  an  absolute  system  of  Ethics,  not  relating  to  the 
present  world  at  ali,  but  rather  to  a  world  in  which 
the  adjustment  to  environment  shall  have  been  com- 
pletely brought  about.}  Most  other  evolutionists  have 
repudiated  this  absolute  Ethics,*  and  have  also  avoided 
the  statement  of  any  absolute  end  to  which  we  are 
moving.     Thus,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  seems  to  content 

1  For  a  iDOre  complete  discussion  of  Spencer's  doctrine,  see  Sor- 
ley's  Ethics  of  Nabiralisnt,  esptaaXly  pp.  3cr]-33c^  Alexander's  Moral 
Order  and  Progress,  pp.  2£fr-z77,  Muirhead's  EUmtnls  of  Elkies,  pp. 
136-159^  and  Dewej^s  OuUina  ofElkks,  pp.  6^^  and  pp^  143-14& 

»  Data  of  Ethics,  pp.  304-5. 

*  See  Dr.  Sldfwick's  account  of  this.  History  ofEthics.p.  35& 

*  See.  for  Instance,  Stephen's  Seienee  of  Ethics,  p.  430^  Aleiasder'a 
Moral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  ^Ta  X  .Ot-Wli 
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himself  with  thejdea  tiiheaUk  or  ^ciency.  "A  moral 
rule  ia  a  statement  of  a  condition  of  social  wel&re."' 
Virtue  meana  efficiency  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  social  equilibrium.'  This  theory  does  not  require 
any  view  of  an  ultimate  end  to  which  society  is  mov- 
ing ;  but  simply  takes  society  as  it  finds  it,  and  regards 
its  preservation  and  equilibrium  as  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at.'  Prof.  Alexander  adopts  a  view  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Thushesays,*  "Aa  act  orperson 
is  measured  by  a  certain  standard  or  criterion  of  con- 
duct, which  has  been  called  the  moral  ideal.  This 
moral  ideal  is  an  adjusted  order  of  conduct,  which  is 
based  upon  contending  inclinations  and  establishes 
an  equilibrium  between  them.  Goodness  is  nothing 
but  this  adjustment  in  the  equilibrated  whole,"  This 
view  of  Ethics  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  animal  life  which  was  set  forth  by 
Darwin.  According  to  Darwin's  view,  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  species  fakes  place  by  means  of  a 
"struggle  for  existence,"  in  which  "  the  fittest "  survive. 
This  process  is  commonly  referred  to  as  one  of  "nat- 
ural selection."  In  the  same  way,  the  view  of  Mr. 
Stephen  and  Prof.  Alexander  is  that  in  the  moral  life 
there  is  a  process  of  natural  selection  in  which  the 
most  efficient,  or  the  most  perfectly  equilibrated  type 
of  conduct   is   preserved.    The   connection   between 

"     >  Sdcnte  of  Ethics,  p.  4ga  *  Ibid.,  pp.  79-81,  &c. 

•  Cf.  the  BUtement  of  Mr.  Stephen's  theory  in  Sidgwick's  Hislory 
of  EUncs,  p.  257.  Of  course,  on  auch  a  view,  any  actual  state  of 
societyis  regarded  asbeing  only  partly  in  equilibrium;  and  the  end 
aimed  at  may  be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  perfect  eijuilibrium.  But 
the  writers  referred  to  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  pcettive  account  oi 
what  would  l>e  involved  in  such  an  eqaUibrimn. 

*  Moral  Order  and  Prvgrvss,  p.  39^  r..^  n. , ..  1.,.  G  tX)y  Ic 
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this  theory  and  that  of  Darwin  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  Prot  Alexander  in  a  recent  article  on  "Natural 
Selection  in  Morals  " ' ;  and  as  this  seems  to  me  to 
contain  perhaps  the  best  summary  statement  that  we 
hare  in  English' of  the  attempt  to  explain  morality 
from  below,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  briefly 
its  general  scope  and  gist. 

§  8.  Natural  Selhctiom  in  Morals. — "Natural  Selec- 
tion,"  says  Mr.  Alexander,'  "is  a  name  for  the  process 
by  which  diEferent  species  with  characteristic  structures 
contend  for  supremacy,  and  one  prevails  and  becomes 
relatively  permanent."  In  the  case  of  animal  life  the 
stru^le  is  primarily  one  between  dtfTerent  individuals 
or  sets  of  individuals,  some  of  which  die  out,  while 
the  "more  fit  "survive.  It  is  not  exactly  so  in  morals. 
"The  war  of  natural  selection  is  carried  on  in  human 
aSairs  not  against  weaker  or  incompatible  individuals, 
but  agdnst  their  ideals  or  modes  of  life.  It  does  not 
suffer  any  mode  of  life  to  prevail  or  persist  but  one 
which  is  compatible  with  social  welfare."*  What 
happens  in  the  animal  world  is  that  certain  individuals 
or  sets  of  individuals  happen  to  be  bom  with  peculiar 
natural  gifts.  These  gifts  turn  out  to  be  such  as  make 
them  more  fit  to  survive  than  other  individuals  ;  and 
accordingly  they  do  survive,  and  transmit  their  char- 
acteristics to  their  descendants,  while  their  less  favoured 

'  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  voU  ii.,  No.  4  (Jaly,  1882),  pp.  40^ 
439  Cf.  also  Prof.  Alexandei'a  Moral  Orda-and  Progresi,  Book  HI., 
chap,  iv.,  where  the  same  point  h  brought  out 

*  An  even  more  extrerae  instance  of  an  attempt  to  explain  moratily 

from  below,  and  on  very  limilar  lines,  will  befonndinarecenlGer- 

aworientiOedEittleitungindieMoralmssmschaftbf  Dr.  Oeorg 


•  Loe.  at.,  p.  431.  *  Ibid.,  p.  4a& 
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rlrals  die  out  In  the  case  of  morals,  however,  we 
are  dealing  "not  with  animals  as  such,  but  with 
minds."'  In  such  cases  "vehave  something  of  the 
following  kind.  A  person  arises  (or  a  few  persons) 
whose  feelings,  modified  by  more  or  less  deliberate 
reflection,  incline  him  to  a  new  course  of  conduct 
He  dislikes  cruelty  or  discourtesy,  or  he  objects  to  see- 
ing women  with  inferior  freedom,  or  to  the  unlimited 
opportunity  of  intoxication.  He  may  stand  alone  and 
with  only  a  few  friends  to  support  him.  His  proposal 
may  excite  ridicule  or  scorn  or  hatred ;  and  if  he  is  a 
great  reformer,  he  may  endure  hardship  and  obloquy, 
or  even  death  at  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  persons 
whom  he  offends.  By  degrees  his  ideas  spread  more 
and  more ;  people  discover  that  they  have  similar 
leanings ;  they  are  persuaded  by  him ;  their  previous 
antagonism  to  him  is  replaced  by  attachment  to  the 
new  inode  of  conduct,  the  new  political  institution. 
The  new  ideas  gather  every  day  fresh  strength,  until 
at  last  they  occupy  the  minds  of  amajority  of  persons, 
or  even  of  nearly  all."'  "Persuasion  and  education, 
in  fact,  without  destruction,  replace  here  the  process 
of  propagation  of  its  own  species  and  destruction  of 
the  rival  ones,  by  which  in  the  natural  world  species 
become  numerically  strong  and  persistent "  "  Persua- 
sion corresponds  to  the  extennination  of  the  rivals  " ; 
for  "the  victory  of  mind  over  mind  consists  in  persua- 
^on."*  Thus,  then,  the  origin  of  moral  ideals,  like  the 
origin  of  species,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  process  of  nat- 
ural selection. 

§  9.  NzzD   OF    TsLKotoGr. — Now  there    can   be  no 

> /but,  [^  43a         ■  Im;  cJt,  p.  414.  'Ilttd.,p,^3a 
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doubt  that  all  this  is  very  suggestive  and  instructive ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  account  of 
the  moral  Ideal,  it  labours  under  a  fatal  defect  It  is 
a  mere  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  the  moral  life; 
Now  in  dealing  with  animal  life  we  may  be  content 
with  a  mere  natural  history.  In  this  case  we  do  not 
want  to  know  much  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
spedes  that  exist  and  that  have  existed,  and  the  dr- 
cumstances  that  have  led  them  to  survive  or  perish. 
We  are  not  much  interested  to  inquire  what  right  man 
has  to  extirpate  the  wolf,  or  how  we  are  to  justify  the 
extermination  of  the  mammoth  or  the  survival  of  the 
ape.  We  are  not  specially  interested  in  the  relative  values 
of  different  species  of  animallife.  But  it  is  just  with  the 
question  of  value  that  Ethics  is  concerned.  We  wish 
to  know  the  ground  q/"  preference  of  one  kind  of  con-  - 
duct  over  another ;  and  it  is  no  solution  of  this  problem 
to  say  that  the  one  kind  has  succeeded  in  driving  out 
the  other.  This,  indeed,  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander himsel£  "A  new  plan  of  life,"he  says,  "is 
not  made  good  because  it  succeeds  ;  its  success  is  the 
stamp,  the  imprimatur  affixed  to  it  by  the  course  of 
history,  the  sign  that  it  is  good."  '  But  this  admission 
is  of  little  value  ;  for  when  he  is  asked  what  it  is,  then, 
that  makes  it  good,  what  is  the  common  characteristic 
that  makes  ideals  morally  valuable,  he  can  only  answer 
"  that  that  common  characteristic  consists  in  that  such 
a  plan  of  life  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence ; 
that  under  it  the  society  reacts  without  friction  upon 

1  hoc  cit,  p.  418L  Somellniea,  I  ttiinlt,  Mr.  Alexander  forgets  this. 
Thus,  in  t)is  Morat  Order  and  Prvirtss,  p.  3C7,  be  Bays— "Evil  is 
amply  that  which  tuts  been  rejected  and  defeated  in  the  struggle 
with  the  good." 
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its  suiTOundings,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  that  in 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed  society  can  with 
this  ideal  so  lire  that  no  part  of  it  shall  encroach  upon 
the  rest,  that  the  society  can  be  in  equilibrium  with 
Itselt" '  But  why  should  we  desire  that  society  should 
be  in  equilibrium  with  itself  f  What  is  it  that  makes 
this  condition  valuable  to  us  f  This  is  the  question 
which  we  are  forced  to  ask ;  and  it  is  a  similar  question 
that  recurs  in  connection  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  with  all  similar  theories.  These  writers  answer 
questions  of  natural  history  instead  of  questions  of 
Ethics.*  What  they  say  may  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  way  In  which  the  moral  life  has  developed,  but 
does  not  answer  the  question — Wky  are  we  to  choose 
that  life  ?  Why,  we  may  ask,  for  instance,  should  we 
not  seek  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society,  instead 
of  promoting  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  could  only  be 
given  by  showing  that  that   equilibrium  is  a  good. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  41^  Cf,  also  Prof.  Alexander's  artide  on  "  The  Idea  of 
Value,"  in  Mind,  vol  L.  No.  1  (Jaa,  1831),  especially  pp.  44-4B. 

■  This  point  is  very  fully  brought  out  in  Sorle/s  Elhia  of  Natural' 
ism.  Part  IT.,  chap.  ix.  A  short  passage  may  here  be  quoted 
(pp.  270-1).  "A  man  might  quite  reasonably  ask  why  he  should 
adopt  as  maxims  of  conduct  the  laws  seen  to  operate  In  n^ure. 
The  end,  in  this  way,  is  not  made  to  follow  from  the  natural  function 
of  man.  It  is  simply  a  mode  in  whichtheeventsof  (he  world  occur; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  ^ve  a  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  as 
his  end  by  the  individual  agent  To  him  there  may  be  no  sufficient 
ground  of  inducement  to  become  '  a  selt-conscious  agent  in  the 
evolution  of  the  universe.'  From  the  purely  evolutionist  point  of 
view,  no  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It 
seems  really  to  go  no  deeper  than  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  Boswell, 
when  the  latter  plagued  him  to  give  a  reason  for  adion ;  '  Sir,'  said 
he,  in  an  animated  tone, 'it  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life."  Cf. 
Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  83,  Muirhead's  EUments  of  EAic3, 
pp.  I4»-isCi 
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Similarly,  we  may  ask — Why  may  we  not  set  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  stream  of  development 
which  Mr.  Spencer  traces  J  Here  again  the  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  found  by  showing  that  the  stream 
of  development  is  leading  to  something  which  we  re- 
cognize as  good — something  that  can  serve  as  an  ideal 
for  our  moral  nature.  If  this  can  be  shown,  then  we 
may  siar/  from  that  ideal.  That  ideal  then  becomes 
the  explanation  of  the  process,  instead  of  the  process 
being  an  explanation  of  it.  We  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  development  because  we  are  seeking  that  ideal 
The  end,  and  not  the  beginning,  is  thus  taken  as  the 
principle  of  explanation. ' 

§10.  ExpLAMATioN  VT  End. — Even  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  animal  life  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  idea  of  teleology  ought  not  to  be  introduced. 
Indeed  even  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view  of  evolution  there 
is  a  kind  of  teleology.  The  whole  life  of  animals  is 
regarded  as  a  continual  struggle  after  a  perfect  adjust- 
ment. That  is  the  ideal  by  which  the  whole  process  is 
explained.  And  it  is  possible  that  on  a  deeper  view  of 
evolution  the  meaning  of  the  process  might  be  seen  to 
have  a  still  more  profoundly  teleological  significance. 
So  at  least  Emerson  thought — 

"  striving  to  be  man,  the  womi 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  (orm.' 
So  also  Aristotle  and  Hegel  thought."    But  however 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  essential  pcunt  in  the  argument  of  Prof. 
Huxley's  famous  Romanes  Leclurt  (Evolution  and  Ethia).  But 
Pro!  Huxley  partly  obscures  the  point  by  drawing  an  unreal  anti- 
thesis between  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  activities  of  the 
moral  life.  Cf.  also  Principal  Lloyd  Uorgan's  Habit  and  Instinct, 
pp.  371  and  335,  and  Seth's  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  1. 

•  It  is  still  more  remarkable  (though  perhaps  not  so  con^^M^l  to  . 
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this  may  be  with  regard  to  animal  life,  and  to  the  life 
of  nature  generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
must  apply  teleological  ideas  in  Ethics.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  explicitly  stated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  himself  But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  moral  life  from  behind  cannot  be 
of  much  avail  We  must  explain  it  rather  by  what 
lies  in  front  of  us,  by  the  ideal  or  end  that  we  have 
in  view.  How  this  maybe  done,  may  be  indicated 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  work  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  thinkers  in  recent  times  who  have 
attempted  it — the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green. 

§11,  Grben's  Vizt  op  Ethics. — Green's  doctrine  is 
stated  in  his  great  work  entitled  I^olegomena  lo  Elhics, 
probably  the  most  considerable  contribution  to  ethical 
science  that  has  been  made  in  England  during  the 
present  century.'  Green  taught  that  the  essential 
element  in  the  nature  of  man  is  the  rational  or  spiritual 
principle  within  him.  Man  has  appetite,  as  animals 
have,  and,  like  them,  he  has  sensations  and  mental 
images;  but  these,  and  everything  else  in  man's 
nature,  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  reason. 
His  appetites  are  not  mere  appetites  :  his  sensations 
are  not  mere  sensations.  In  his  appetites  there  is 
always  more  or  less  explicitly  present  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  end — i.  e.  theyare  desires  and  not  mere  appe- 
tites.*   In  his  sensations  there  is  always  more  or  less 

find  auch  a  pronounced  materialist  as  Diihring  objecting  strongly 
to  the  Darwinian  attempt  to  explain  evolution  by  the  mere  stmggle 
for  existence,  and  urging  the  adoption  of  a  more  teleological  view- 
See  his  Cursus  der  Philosophie.  11,  iiL 

1  The  account  of  Green's  doctrine  contained  in  Sidgwick's  History 
pfElhies  (pp.  259-3fio)  is  unhappily  very  inadequate; 

■  J  inay  say  that  Green  seems  lo  me  to  eiaggciate  the  extent  to 
■      r..ai,.,..i.,GtX)glc 
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explicitly  present  the  element  of  knowledge — i.  e.  they 
are  perceptions  and  not  mere  sensations.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  man  is  rational,  self-conscious,  spiritual. 
This  is  the  essential  fact  with  regard  to  man's  nature. 
Green  points  out,  indeed,  that  even  in  animal  life,  and 
even  in  inanimate  nature,  we  must  assume  the  presence 
of  a  rational  principle — ^just  as  Mr.  Spencer  points  out 
that  even  in  animal  life  there  is  present  the  principle  of 
adjustment  But  in  nature  the  presence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  implicit.  We  must  believe  that  it  is  there,  but 
it  is  concealed  or  imperfectly  manifested.  In  man  it  is 
explicit ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  becoming  explicit.  And~j 
the  significance  of  the  moral  life  consists  in  the  con-  f 
slant  endeavour  to  make  this  principle  more  and  more 
explicit — to  bring  out  more  and  more  completely  our 
rational,  self-conscious,  spiritual  nature.  How  exactly 
this  is  to  be  done.  Green  admits,  it  19  not  easy  to 
answer,  just  because  our  rational  nature  is  not  yet 
completely  developed.    The  moral   life  is  to  be  ex- 

which  animal  appetites  are  transmuted  in  human  consdousness. 
Perhaps,  however,  my  own  statement  above  (Boob  I.,  chap.  L,  J  3) 
contains  an  exaggeration  on  the  opposite  aide.  Atany  rate,  the  main 
point  here  is  that  the  essence  of  man  consists  in  his  rational  nature, 
not  in  anything  that  he  has  in  common  with  a  mere  animal  (if  there 
is  any  mere  animal).  What  exactly  is  involved  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  is  a  difficult  question.  It  seems 
atnurd  to  deny  them  perception.  It  is  hard  even  to  suppose  that 
they  are  without  perceptual  images.  Else  how  does  the  01  know 
his  master's  crib  ?  How  does  the  bird  construct  its  nest  ?  There 
eeems  to  he  involved  in  such  cases  not  only  an  apprehension  of  the 
object  before  them  but  an  anticipatory  image  of  what  is  about  to  be. 
And  indeed  this  seems  to  be  required  even  for  Darwin's  earthworms 
{Vegetable  Mould,  chap.  ii.).  Butallthislies  beyond  our  present  sub- 
ject. Reference  may  be  made  to  Lloyd  Moigan's  Aaimal  Lije  and 
Iitliliigfate  (especially  chapter  i».),  to  Wundt's  /'uinan  and  Animal  , 
Piychelegy,  pp.  350-366,  and  to  Stoat's  Manual,  pp.  264-266.  ''iy^ 
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plained  by  its  end ;  but  aa  we  have  not  reached  the 
end,  we  cannot,  in  any  complete  lorm,  give  the  ex- 
planation. Still,  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent  see 
in  what  way  our  rational  nature  has  been  30  far  de- 
veloped, and  in  what  direction  we  may  proceed  to 
develop  it  more  fully. 

Thia  is  a  brief  statement  of  Green's  point  of  view  ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  furnish  us  with  an  answer 
to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out — vis.  the  ques- 
tion how  we  are  to  determine  which  is  the  higher  and 
which  is  the  lower  among  our  universes  of  desire. 
Green's  answer  is — the  highest  universe  is  that  which  is 
most  completely  rational.  The  meaning  of  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  somewhat  more  fully  considered,  in 
relation  to  the  point  of  view  that  we  have  already  tried 
to  develop. 

§  13.  Thb  True  Skl». — We  have  seen  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  universes  within  which  a  man  may 
live.  In  some  of  these  men  live  only  for  moments  at 
a  time :  in  others  they  live  habiluaily.  Some  of  them 
are  universes  within  which  no  abiding  satisfaction  can 
be  found  The  universe  of  mere  animal  enjoyment 
is  of  this  nature.  Its  pleasures  soon  pall  upon  the 
appetite.  In  others  we  find  that  we  have  a  more  per- 
manent resting-place.  Now  the  nature  of  the  universe  / 
within  which  a  man  habitually  lives  constitutes,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  character  or  self.  If  he  chances  to  be 
led  into  some  other  universe  by  a  sudden  impulse 
or  unexpected  temptation,  the  man  scarcely  considers 
himself  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions  within  that 
universe.  He  says  that  he  was  nol  hi'mseif  vhtn  he 
acted  so.     He  was  not  within  his  own  universe. 

But  there  ia  no  limited  universe  within  which  we  can 
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find  permanent  satiefaction.  Aa  we  grow  older,  we  get 
crusted  over  with  habits,  and  go  on,  with  little  misgiv- 
ing, within  the  universe  to  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed.  But  if  the  universe  is  an  imperfect  one, 
we  are  not  without  occasional  pricks  of  conscience — 
i.  e.  we  sometimes  become  aware  of  a  higher  universe 
within  which  we  ought  to  be  living. 

"Just  when  we  are  safest,  there's  a  sunset-touch, 
A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one's  dealh, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides — 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears, 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self, 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul'  > 
On  such  occasions  we  begin  to  feel  that  even  in  the  life 
that  we  ordinarily  live  we  are  not  ourselves.     There  is 
a  want  of  permanence  in  our  habitual  universe,  just  as 
there  is  in  those  into  which  we  find  ourselves  occa- 
sionally drifted  by  passion  and  impulse.     Just  as  we 
do  not  feel  satisfied  in  these,  but   escape  from  them 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  and  declare  that  we  were  not 
ourselves  when  we  were  in  them ;  so  we  become  con- 
scious at  times  that  even  in  our  habitual  lives  there  is 
something  unsatisfying,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  frost 
of  custom  we  would  make  our  escape  fi'om  these  also, 
and  declare  that  in  them  also  we  are  not  ourselves. 
Where,  then,  is  the  universe  within  which  we  should 
find  an  abiding  satisfaction  ?    What  is  the  true  self  t 

The  true  self  is  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  the 
rational  self  It  is  the  universe  that  we  occupy  in  our 
moments  of  deepest  wisdom  and  insight.  To  say  fully  ^ 
what  the  content  of  this  universe  is,  would  no  doubt, '^ 
as  Green  points  out,*  be  impossible.  The  content  of 
^BrowidBg—BiihoP  Bkaieram'i  Afato^ 
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the  universe  of  rational  insight  is  as  wide  as  the  um< 
verse  of  actual  focL  To  live  completely  in  that  uni- 
verse would  be  to  understand  completely  the  world  in 
which  we  live  and  our  relations  to  it,  and  to  act  con- 
stantly in  the  light  of  that  understanding.  This  we 
cannot  hope  to  do.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  promote  this  understanding  more  and  more  in  our- 
selves  and  others,  and  to  act  more  and  more  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  this  understand- 
ing.    So  to  live  is  to  be  truly  ourselves.' 

§  13.  The  Real  Meaning  of  Self-consistency. — From 
this  point  of  view  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
real  significance  of  the  Kantian  principle,  that  the 
supreme  law  of  morals  is  to  be  self-consistent.  This 
law,  as  we  pointed  out,  seemed  to  supply  us  with  a 
mere  form  without  matter.  It  is  not  so,  however,  i( 
we  interpret  the  statement  to  mean  not  merely  that  we 
are  to  be  sel/-cansislenl,  but  that  we  are  to  be  consistent 
wiih  the  sel/—i.  e.  with  the  true  self.  For  this  principle 
has  a  content,  though  the  content  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  discover,  Kant's  error,  we  may  say,  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  understood  the  term  Reason  in  a  purely 
abstract  way.  He  opposed  it  to  all  the  particular  con- 
tent of  our  desires  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  reason  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  world  which  it  interprets.  The  uni- 
verse of  rational  insight  is  the  universe  in  which  the 
whole  world — including  all  our  desires — appears  in  its 
true  relations.     To  occupy  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 

1  For  some  criticisms  on  Ihe  idea  of  self -realization,  see  (he  valu- 
able article  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor  in  the  International  Joamalof 
Ethics,  Vol.  VI..  no.  J.  Mr.  Taylor's  objections  do  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  bear  upon  the  theory  as  explained  above  and  as  developod 
in  the  following  Book. 
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therefore,  is  not  to  withdraw  from  all  our  desires,  and 
occupy  the  point  of  view  of  mere  formal  self-consist- 
ency ;  it  is  rather  to  place  all  our  de&ires  in  their  right 
relations  to  one  another.  The  universe  of  rational  in- 
sight is  a  universe  into  which  they  can  all  enter,  and 
in  which  they  all  find  their  true  places.  Dirt  has  been 
definedas  "matter  in  the  wrong  place  "  :  so  moral  evil 
may  be  said  to  consist  simply  in  the  misplacement  of 
desire.  The  meaning  of  this  wiii,  it  is  hoped,  become 
somewhat  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

§  1^  The  Real  Meaning  of  Hafpinxss.— Just  as  we 
are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  categorical  imperative  of  self-consistency,  so  we 
ought  now  to  be  able  to  understand  more  fully  the  true 
significance  of  the  principle  of  happiness.  The  error 
in  the  conception  of  happiness,  as  formerly  interpreted, 
lay  in  its  being  thought  of  simply  as  the  gratification 
of  each  single  desire,  or  of  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  desires.  We  now  see  that  the  end  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  systematisation  of  desire.  Now  happi- 
ness, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  distinguished 
from  transient  pleasures,  consists  just  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  realisation  of  such  a  systematic  content. 
It  is  the  form  of  feeling  which  accompanies  the  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  various  elements  in  our 
lives  within  an  ideal  unity.  Happiness,  therefore,  in 
this  sense,  though  not,  properly  speaking,  the  end  at 
which  we  aim,  is  an  inseparable  and  essential  element 
in  its  attainment." 

§  15.  Transition  to  Applied  Ethics. — We  have  now 

t  It  is  in  Ihis  senK,  as  Spinoza  says,  that  "happiness  [bealitudo'] 
Is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself.'-^  «.,  it  is  an  ewential 
atpcct  in  the  attainment  of  the  right  point  of  view.  ,  -  1 
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seen,  in  a  general  way,  what  the  nature  of  the  moral 
ideal  is,  and  how  the  various  imperfect  conceptions  of 
this  ideal  find  their  place  within  what  seems  to  be  the 
true  one.  We  now  see,  in  short,  at  least  io  some  de- 
gree, what  is  the  true  significance  of  the  ethical  ought. 
We  see  that,  if  it  is  to  be  described  as  an  "  imperative" 
at  all,  it  is  at  least  not  to  be  thoug-ht  of,  as  it  is  apt  at 
first  to  be,  as  a  command  imposed  upon  us  from  with- 
out It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  true 
self  within  us,  passing  judgment  upon  the  self  as  it 
appears  in  its  incomplete  development  Conscience, 
from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be  simply  the 
sense  that  we  are  not  ourselves  ;  and  the  voice  of  duty 
is  the  voice  that  says,   "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

But  statements  of  this  sort  are  still  apt  to  seem  rather 
empty  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  can  bring  them  into 
some  sort  of  relationship  to  the  concrete  content  of 
life.  Accordingly,  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  con- 
sider the  way  in  wlilch  the  concrete  moral  life  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  general  principle  which 
has  now  been  laid  down.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  in  such  a  book  as  this,  in  the  most  cursory 
and  superficial  fashion.  But  some  indication  of  the 
kind  of  way  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  a 
more  comprehensive  worlc,  may  at  least  be  found  sugf- 
gestive  and  helpfuL  Before  we  proceed  to  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  exact  sense  in  which 
ethical  principles  are  capable  of  application  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  practical  life.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THI  AUTHORITY   OF  THE   MORAL   STANDARD. 

5  1.  The  General  Problem  of  AuTHORmf.-»-In  • 
considering  the  nature  of  the  moral  standard,  we  have 
had  to  deal  incidentally  with  the  character  of  the 
authority  which  according  to  different  theories  is 
claimed  for  it  But  it  seems  desirable  now  to  add 
something  on  this  particular  point.  As  the  moral 
standard  is  one  that  claims  the  absolute  devotion  of 
the  human  will,  it  is  evident  that  its  authority  must 
be  recognized  as  supreme  and  unquestionable;  and 
we  have  accordingly  already  felt  ourselves  to  be 
justified  in  criticizing  certain  views  of  the  moral 
standard  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  no  adequate 
motive  for  obedience  to  the  principles  that  are  involved 
in  it.  This  defect  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  view 
which  rests  moral  obligation  on  the  law  of  God ;  since  / 
the  mere  might  of  a  supreme  being  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  voluntary  obedience. 
The  same  defect  appears,  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
in  the  theory  that  appeals  simply  to  the  process  of 
evolution ;  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
moral  life  to  oppose  itself,  if  necessary,  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  things.  The  consideration  of  such  ob- 
jections, however,  leads  us  to  inquire  more  definitely 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  authority  oq  which  moral 
principles  most  be  based. 
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§  2.  Different  Kinds  of  Authority. — In  dealing 
with  this  subject,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recur  to  the 
distinction  that  has  already  been  drawn  between  is, 
must,  and  ought.  A  certain  kind  of  authority  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  each.  Even  in  an  "  is  "  there  is  often  a 
compelling  power.  "Facts "are  said  to  be  "stubborn 
things."  Carlyle  was  particularly  fond  of  emphasizing 
the  absurdity  of  contending  against  actualities.  It 
would  be  futile  for  human  beings  to  endeavour  to 
train  themselves  to  walk  constantly  on  their  heads; 
and  many  other  actions,  not  on  a  surface  view  quite  so 
absurd,  may  be  equally  impossible.  If  a  man  offends 
persistently  against  the  general  conditions  of  health, 
his  sin  is  sure  to  find  him  out;  and  such  sin  may 
be  described  as  a  failure  to  recc^nize  the  existing 
circumstances.  But  even  in  such  instances  the  com- 
pelling power  is  perhaps  more  properly  to  be  described 
as  a  "must"  than  as  a  simple  "is."  We  do  not  in 
such  instances  perform  actions,  or  abstain  from  actions, 
in  mere  obedience  to  a  natural  tendency,  as  a  stone 
falls  to  the  ground,  or  as  an  animal  follows  its  instincts. 
Rather  we  do  or  abstain,  in  general,  with  a  certain 
foresight  of  the  inconvenient  consequences  that  would 
otherwise  result.  We  recognise  that  we  must  or  that 
we  must  not.  We  do  not  simply  feel  impelled.  A 
better  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  simple  "is" 
in  human  action  might  be  found  in  certain  conventional 
practices — in  rules  of  fashion,  local  customs,  profes- 
sional etiquette,  and  the  like.  The  "correct  thing"  in 
such  cases  means  little  more  than  what  the  "  compact 
majority  "  does.  Particular  people  follow  the  custom, 
as  a  sheep  follows  its  leader.     They  do  things  simply 
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because  they  are  done.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  more  or  less 
explicit  consciousness  of  some  ground  for  the  action. 
It  is  done,  it  may  be,  from  fear  of  public  opinion,  or 
from  a  conviction  that  eccentricity  is  undesirable.  In 
the  fonner  case  there  is  a  "  must,"  in  the  latter  an 
"ought."  On  the  whole,  a  careful  consideration  of 
such  cases  seems  to  show  that,  in  all  action  that 
is  distinctively  human  (as  opposed  to  animal  impulse 
or  instinct),  one  or  other  of  these  (a  "must"  or  an 
"ought")  is  the  compelling  force. 

Now,  taking  the  "must"  and  the  "ought"  as  the 
two  great  moving  forces  in  human  action,  there  might 
be  some  convenience  in  limiting  the  use  of  the  term 
"authority,"  at  least  in  its  ethical  appUcation,  to  the 
latter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  chiefly  used 
by  Bishop  Butler,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  give  it  a  clear  meaning  in  ethical 
literature.*  But  we  must  remember  that  the  term  is 
also  commonly  used  with  reference  to  the  "is"  and 
the  "must,"  as  well  as  the  "ought"  An  appeal  to 
"authority"  means  sometimes  simply  an  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  views  that  have  been  expressed  on 
a  particular  point;  though  even  in  this  case  there  is 
generally  an  implied  conviction  that  the  people  whose 
views  are  referred  to  have  some  claim  to  be  heard, 
that  there  are  reasons  why  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  the  most  correct,  or  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  and  that,  if  their  views  diverge,  they 
should  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.    Again,  in  law 

'  Butler's  aecond  Strmmt  may  be  Tefetred  to  w  the  lectis  clatiiaa  on 
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and  politics,  the  "authority"  for  an  action  may  simply 
refer  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  or  the 
penalties  which  can  be  inflicted  in  connection  with  it 
But  even  legal  and  political  powers  are  seldom  regarded 
as  authoritative  without  some  degree  of  conviction  that 
they  represent,  on  the  whole,  justice  as  well  as  might. 
In  strictly  moral  matters,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  clear 
that  we  cannot  recognize  any  authority  that  is  merely 
of  the  nature  of  force.  But  the  more  fully  this  is 
recognized,  the  more  urgent  does  it  become  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  binding  power  that  is  contained 
in  the  moral  standard. 

{  3.  Various  VtEWS  of  Moral  AoTHORtrY. — We 
have  already  noticed  the  chief  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  incidentally  seen 
what  is  the  kind  of  authority  that  is  claimed  by  each. 
But  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different 
views  on  this  particular  point  more  definitely, 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  moral  standard  is  either  that  of  an 
external  law,  that  of  an  inner  law,  or  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  an  end.  The  first  is  seen 
in  views  that  refer  us  to  a  law  of  God,  a  law  of  Nature, 
or  a  law  of  some  political  or  soda]  power.  The  second 
appears  in  the  doctrine  of  a  law  of  conscience  or  reason. 
The  third  is  found  in  the  various  doctrines  that  set  up 
some  form  of  pleasure  or  perfection  as  the  end  of  action. 
But  the  nature  of  the  authority  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  nature  of  the  standard.  It  is  possible 
to  maintain  that  the  criterion  of  r^ht  is  of  one  kind, 
while  the  power  that  binds  us  to  its  pursuit  is  of 
another.     Thus,  Paley  regarded  pleasure  as  the  end 
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of  action,  but  set  up  the  will  of  God  as  the  supreme 
authority  for  its  pursuit  And  Utilitarians  in  general 
distinguish  the  ultimate  end  from  the  sanctions  which 
bind  us  to  follow  it.  Similar  divergences  may  also  be 
found,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  in  some  other 
schools.  Thus,  Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  taken  the 
well-being  of  society  as  the  end,  but  the  "  moral  sense  " 
as  the  authority.  Accordingly,  it  seems  worth  while 
at  this  point  to  consider  the  different  theories  of 
authority  a  little  more  in  detail. 

§  4.  The  Authority  of  Law. — We  have  already  in- 
dicated the  chief  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  view  which 
rests  the  authority  of  the  moral  principle  on  some  form 
ol  external  law — a  view  which  has  not  much  support 
from  ethical  theory,  but  a  great  deal  from  popular  con-  ^ 
viction.  We  have  traced  the  growth  from  customary 
obligation,  through  state  law,  to  the  law  of  a  divine 
commandment  But  there  is  probably  no  type  of 
ethical  theory  in  modem  times  that  would  seek  to  rest 
moral  authority  exclusively  on  any  such  external  sources. 
There  have,  however,  been  several  attempts  in  modern 
ethics,  and  especially  in  modem  English  ethics,  to  rest 
moral  obligation  to  a  large  extent  upon  a  legal  basis. 
In  recent  times  this  tendency  has  been  specially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Utilitarian  school,  with  whom  the  so-called 
"Sanctions"  of  morality  have  played  a  very  important 
part.  These  Sanctions,  whether  in  the  rudimentary 
form  conceived  by  Paley,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  form 
set  forth  by  Bentham  and  Mill,  are  external  forces, 
carrying  an  authority  of  that  non-moral  kind  which 
we  have  characterised  as  a  "must."  Some  special 
consideration  of  these  will  here  be  in  place.      ,  ,  . 
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§  5.  The  Sanctions  of  Morality. — ^This  term  has 
been  introduced  into  Ethics  in  consequence  of  the 
strongly  jural  way  in  which  the  subject  has  frequently 
been  treated.*  A  sanction  means  primarily  a  ratifica- 
tion.* Hence  it  conies  to  be  applied  to  that  which 
ratifies  or  gives  force  to  the  laws  of  a  state — i.e.  the 
punishment  attached  to  their  violation.  The  meaning 
of  the  term  has  been  extended,  chiefly  by  Utilitarian 
writers,  to  anything  that  gives  force  to  the  laws  of 
Duty — t.e.  to  the  motives  by  which  men  are  induced 
to  fulfil  their  obligations.  According  to  the  Utilitarian 
writers,  the  only  motives  are  fear  of  pain  and  hope 
of  pleasure.  And  the  pains  and  pleasures  may  present 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  forma.  Thus,  there  is 
frequently  a  physical  pain  as  a  consequence  of  the 
violation  of  Duty,  ^ain,  there  are  the  pains  of  social 
disapproval,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  approbation  of 
our  fellow-men.  The  pains  of  Hell  and  the  pleasures 
of  Heaven  have  also,  at  certain  periods  of  human 
history,  provided  motives  to  right  conduct  Now,  if 
the  view  of  Ethics  indicated  in  the  present  handbook 
is  to  be  accepted,  all  this  is  not  of  much  ethical  im- 
portance. The  right  motive  to  good  conduct  is  the 
desire  to  realize  the  highest  end  of  human  life;*  and 

'  Cf.  Sidgwick'a  Hiiiary  v/Sthkt,  pp.  8-ia 

'  E.^.  "The  Pragmatic  Sanction."  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
tatutic,  and  means  piimarily  "  the  act  of  Innding,"  or  "  that  which 
lecves  to  bind  a  man."  Cf.  Bentham's  Princiflet  ef  Morals  and  L^'i- 
lalian,  cbap.  iii.,  nott  to  %  ii. 

'  It  is  scarceljr  necessarjr  to  repeat  that  this  modve  need  not  be 
coosdousl]'  present.  {Cf.  above,  p.  197.)  In  a  particular  good  action 
the  motive  is  as  a  rule  simply  the  interest  in  some  particular  good 
to  be  achier«d.      But  the  ultimate  justification  of  our  .interest  i&  ■ 
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what  this  is  we  have  already  seen.  That  we  may  be 
moved  to  act  rightly  in  other  ways  is  a  fact  rather 
of  psychological,  historical,  or  sociological,  than  of 
strictly  ethical  interest  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  fact 
of  some  importance  for  jurisprudence,  education/  and 
practical  politics.  Since,  however,  the  consideration 
of  these  external  motives  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morah,  some  further  remarks 
on  this  point  seem  to  be  called  for. 

If  the  theory  of  Universalistic  Hedonism  is  accepted, 
and  if  this  theory  is  made  to  rest  on  the  basis  ot 
Psychological  Hedonism,  it  becomes  important  to  con- 
sider the  motives  by  which  the  individual  is  led  to  seek 
the  general  happiness.  His  primary  desire,  according 
to  this  view,  is  for  his  own  greatest  happiness ;  and  he 
can  be  induced  to  seek  the  general  happiness  only  by 
being  led  to  see  that  the  conduct  which  leads  to  "  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number "  is  in  the 
long  run  identical  with  that  which  leads  to  his  own 
greatest  happiness.  Now  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Sanctions  that  this  identity  is  shown.  As  Bentham 
puts  it,*  the  general  happiness  is  the  jinal  cause  of 
human  action ;  but  the  efficient  cause  for  any  given  - 
individual  is  the  anticipation  of  his  own  pleasure  or 

pcrticulu  good  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  element  b  the  general 
good ;  and  out  ialerest  in  a  p.irticulai  good  requires  frequentlj  to  be 
modified  and  coirected  by  reference  to  this. 

'  Sanctions,  as  already  noted  (atiove,  p.  313),  are  of  use  u  helping 
to  form  habits  of  gooi'  willing  and  good  conduct ;  though  this  use 
of  Ihem  should  be  gradually  decreased  till  the  necessilj  for  them 
disappears.  Cf.  Miss  GUlitand's  paper  on  "  Pleasure  and  Pain  in 
Education,'  pp.  301-3. 

'  friiuiflts  ef  Mora/!  and  l^g'slatian,  chap,  iij,  /  -  1  , 
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pain.  "The  happiness  of  the  individuals,  of  whom  a 
community  is  composed,  that  is,  their  pleasures  and 
their  security,'  is  the  end  and  the  sole  end  which  the 
legishttor  ought  to  have  in  view;  the  sde  standard, 
in  conformity  to  which  each  individual  ought,  as 
far  as  depends  upon  the  legislator,  to  be  made  to 
fashion  his  behaviour.  But  whether  it  be  this  or 
anything  else  that  is  to  be  done,  there  is  nothing 
by  which  a  man  can  ultimately  be  made  to  do  it, 
but  either  pain  or  pleasure."  Accordingly,  Bentham 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  Idnds  of  pain 
and  pleasure  which  may  be  made  to  serve  as  motives 
to  the  adoption  of  those  forms  of  conduct  which  it 
is  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  general  happiness, 
that  men  should  be  induced  to  follow.  These  various 
kinds  of  pain  and  pleasure  are  what  he  calls  the 
Sanctions. 

Bentham  enumerates  *  four  classes  of  such  Sanctions, 
which  he  calls  the  physical,  the  political,  the  moral,  and 
the  religious.  If  the  pleasure  or  pain  comes  simply  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  is  not  attached  to 
our  actions  by  the  will  of  any  individual,  such  a  source 
of  motives  is  called  a  physical  sanction.  The  pains 
following  from  drunkenness  are  an  example.     It,  on 

■  Bentham  doea  not,  ot  course,  mean  that  the  principle  of  wcuritj 
ii  to  be  regaided  as  an  independent  end  in  addition  to  pleasure.  He 
only  mentions  it  ai  the  inditpensable  condition  of  the  certaintj,  dan- 
tion,  and  fecundity  of  our  pleasures.  Cf.  his  PrinctpUs  ef  tki  Civil 
Codt,  Fart  II,,  chap.  vii.  Of  all  the  principles  subordinate  to  ulililf, 
there  was  none  to  which  he  attached  so  much  importance  u  to  that 
of  fecurity. 

'  Primula  ef  Merali  and  Ltgiilalieti,  chap,  iil  Cf.  also  Printifltl 
ef  ItgitlatifH,  chap,  vii.,  and  Sidgwick's  Hiiiory  ef  Etki(i,m-  340-34J. 
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the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  or  pain  is  attached  to  an 
action  by  the  will  of  a  sovereign  ruler  or  government, 
it  is  called  a  political  sanction ;  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  judicial  punishment.  If  it  is  attached  to  an 
action  by  the  will  of  individuals  who  are  not  in  a 
position  of  authority,  it  is  called  a  moral  (/v>puiar) 
sanction ;  as  when  a  man  is  "  boycotted "  or  "  loses 
caste."  Finally,  if  it  is  attached  to  an  action  by  the 
will  of  a  supernatural  power,  it  is  called  a  religious 
sanction ;  as  in  the  case  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  or  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  representative  of  the  Divine  will  on  earth.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  Bentham's  own  examples.' 
"  A  man's  goods,  or  his  person,  are  consumed  by  fire. 
If  this  hap[>ened  to  him  by  what  is  called  an  accident, 
it  was  a  calami^ : '  if  by  reason  of  his  own  imprudence 
(for  instance,  from  his  neglecting  to  put  his  candle  out), 
it  may  be  styled  a  punishment  of  the  physical  sanction ; 
if  it  happened  to  him  by  the  sentence  of  the  political 
magistrate,  a  punishment  belonging  to  the  political 
sanction ;  that  is,  what  is  commonly  called  a  punish- 
ment :  if  for  want  of  any  assistance  which  his  neighbour 
withheld  from  him  out  of  some  dislike  to  his  moral 
character,  a  punishment  of  the  moral  sanction :  if  by 
an  immediate  act  of  Gotfs  displeasure,  manifested 
on  account  of  some  sin  committed  by  him,  or  through 
any   distraction   of   mind,   occasioned    by   the    dread 

'  Pritirifles  ej  Mttrali  and  Ltgislatun,  chap.  lii.,  f  ix. 

*  In  this  case,  of  oouise,  it  is  not  a  santlien  xt  ill ;  since  it  i)  not 
regarded  as  a  result  of  any  paniculsr  kind  of  condad,  and  consequently 
does  not  lerve  u  an  inductment  to  the  avcndance  of  any  particulw 
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of  such   displeasure,  a  pumshmeiit  of  the  religioiu 
sanction." 

J.  S.  MiU  accepted  all  these  sanctions,  but  character- 
ized them  all  as  "external";  and  held  that  we  ought  to 
recognize,  in  addition  to  them,  the  "internal"  sanction 
of  Conscience — 1>.  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  moral 
sentiments.*  All  the  other  sanctions  are  to  a  large 
extent  "  physical"  Indeed,  Bentham  himself  says :  * 
"Of  these  four  sanctions  the  physical  is  altogether, 
we  may  observe,  the  groundworlc  of  the  political  and 
the  moral ;  ao  is  it  also  of  the  religious,  in  as  far  as  the 
latter  bears  relation  to  the  present  life.  It  is  included 
in  each  of  those  other  three.  This'  may  operate  in  any 
case  (that  is,  any  of  the  pains  or  pleasures  belonging 
to  it  may  operate)  independently  of  them*:  none  of 
them  can  operate  but  by  means  of  this.  In  a  word, 
the  powers  of  nature  may  operate  of  themselves;  but 
neither  the  magistrate,  nor  men  at  large,*  can  operate, 
nor  is  God  in  the  case  in  question  supposed  to  operate, 
but  through  the  powers  of  nature."  What  Mill  calls 
the  "internal"  sanction,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
rest  on  physical  conditions,  but  is  purely  psychological 
or  subjective;   though  the  particular  way  in  which  it 

■  [/tilitaritmum,  chap,  iii.,  p.  41  sjf. 

*  PrincipUs  of  Morals  and  LtgiiliUieH,  dutp.  iii.,  $  id. 

*  The  physical  sanction. 

'  The  other  thcee  sanctions. 

'  It  might  be  urged  that  the  moral  sanction  sometimes  lakes  the 
tona  simply  of  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  fear  of  adverse  public 
opinion  is  often  one  of  the  strongest  forms  of  this  sanction.  But  I 
(uppoK  Bentham  would  saj  that  even  in  this  cas«  (he  expression  of 
the  opinion  takes  place  ' '  through  the  powers  of  nfiture,"  viu.  through 
tibrationt  (A  loaad  or  li^t 
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is  developed  is,  no  doubt,  affected  by  the  external 
environment  in  which  our  lives  are  passed/ 

Though  this  sanction  is  distinguished  by  Mill  as 
"internal,"  yet,  in  a  sense,  it  is  just  as  external  as  the 
others.  All  may  be  called  internal,  since  all  involve 
the  subjective  experience  of  pain,  actual  or  prospective 
On  the  other  hand,  all  are  external,  in  the  sense  that 
the  pain  is  connected  with  some  law  not  definitely 
recognised  as  the  law  of  our  own  being.  If,  however. 
Conscience  is  definitely  regarded  as  the  law  of  our 
nature,  it  ceases  to  be  merely  of  the  nature  of  a 
sanction,  and  becomes  a  real  moral  authority.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  it  is  conceived,  for  instance,  by 
Bishop  Butler.' 

§  6>  The  AuTHORrrY  or  Conscience. — The  force  of 
conscience,  from  Mill's  point  of  view,  lies  simply,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  its  sting,  in  its  power  of  making 
itself  a  nuisance.     The  Intuitionists,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  Frolbsor  Sidgwick  note)  (,Bitt»ry  aj  EtkUi,  p.  341,  ntti)  that  even 
Bentlitni,  in  one  of  hii  lelteis  to  Dumont,  cefen  Mparatelf  to  whu  are 
ocdinarOy  called  moral  sentiments  as  "  sympathetic  and  antipathetic 
tanctiont."  He  thns  partlj'  anticipated  Mill  Bnt  there  it  no  official 
recognition  of  these  sanctions  in  his  published  wiiliogs.  The  reason  Is 
probably  that  Bcntbam  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  such  sympathetic 
and  antipathetic  sentiments.  See  his  PrineipUt  ef  Morals  and  Legists- 
Hen,  chap,  il,  §  li,  nelt. 

'  An  excellent  accotmt  of  the  Sanctioni  will  be  fbnnd  in  Fowler's 
Pivgrttthi  Mtraiity,  chaps.  L  and  ii.  C/.  also  Sidgwick's  Mttkadi  af 
Ethia,  Book  II.,  chap,  v.,  and  concludiag  chapter ;  and  Muirhead'* 
EUmttUt  ef  Ethut,  pp.  101-4.  It  shoald  be  obseired  that  the  nte  of 
tenna  ii  not  qaile  aDiform.  Bentham's  Political  Sanction  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  Ltgai  Sanction  ;  and  his  Moral  or  Popnkr  Sanction  is 
freqnentl;  described  ai  the  Sadal  Sanction;  while  the  term  " Mtral 
Sanetion"  is  reserved  for  Mill's  Intemal  Sanction.  Tbii  Hie  o(  the 
lemu  teems  preferabte  to  Bentham's.  {"l1i>n|  ■ 
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represent  conscience,  in  general,  u  having  an  authority 
which  is  independent  of  any  such  power.  The  attitude 
of  Butler  on  this  point  is  particularly  striking.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  he  represents  man's  nature  as  a  con- 
stitutioa,  in  which  conscience  is  the  supreme  authority. 
"Thus  that  principle,"  he  says,'  "by  which  we  survey, 
and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own  hear^ 
tenper  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as 
what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence — which  may 
be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites — but 
likewise  as  being  superior,  as  from  its  very  nature 
manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others,  inso- 
much as  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty, 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction, 
superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself;  and  to  preside  and 
govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of 
man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength-  as  it  has  right, 
had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world."  "But  allowing,"  he 
says  again,*  "  that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of  right 
within  himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  'What  obligations 
are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it  ? '  I  answer : 
it  has  been  proved  that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to 
himself,  without  the  particular  distinct  consideration  of 
the  positive  sanctions  of  that  law;  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which  we  feel,  and  those  which  from  the 
light  of  reason  we  have  ground  to  believe,  are  annexed 
to  it  The  question  then  carries  its  own  answer  along 
with  it.  Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law  is  its  being 
the  law  of  your  nature.  That  your  conscience  approves 
'  St*TH»n  tf,  *  StmuH  HI,  -  i 
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of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  ot  action,  is  itself  alone 
an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not  only  oSer  itself 
to  shew  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise 
carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural 
guide." 

If,  however,  we  ask  more  definitely  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  authority  of  conscience,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  any  clear  account  of  it  without  reference 
to  the  idea  of  an  end.  Butler  himself,  in  seeking  to 
explain  the  nature  of  its  authority,  compares  it  with 
that  which  belongs  to  "  reasonable  self-love."  "  Sup- 
pose a  brute  creature,"  he  says,  "  by  any  bait  to  be 
allured  into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He 
plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to 
gratify  his  appetite:  there  is  an  entire  correspondence 
between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action :  such 
action  therefore  is  natural.  But  suppose  a  man,  fore- 
seeing the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should  rush 
into  it  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratification,  he  in  this 
instance  would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as  did  the 
brute  creature :  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  nature  of  man  and  such  aa 
action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art ;  which 
disproportion  arises,  not  from  considering  the  action 
singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences,  but  from  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent  And  since 
such  an  action  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  nature 
of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  pt^per  sense 
unnatural ;  this  word  expressing  that  disproportion. 
.  .  ,  Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  con- 
science, we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  superior 
Mature  of  one  inward  principle  to  another;  and  see  that>K 
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there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite  distinct 
from  d^rcea  of  strength  and  prevalency."  But  it 
scents  clear  that  the  authority  which  is  claimed  for 
reasonable  self-love  in  this  instance  rests  on  the  idea 
of  an  end.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  us  simply  to 
follow  our  appetites  and  instincts,  like  brute  beasts, 
because  we  have  definite  ideas  of  ends  that  we  pursue, 
and  know  the  means  that  may  be  expected  to  secure 
them.  If  the  authority  of  conscience  is  of  this  nature,  it 
is  not  the  authority  of  a  blind  faculty,  but  the  authority 
of  reason  itself.  This  view  is  not  definitely  brought 
out  by  Butler,  but  appears  quite  distinctly  in  Kant 

5  7.  The  AuTHORmf  of  Reason. — Kant  is  the  writer 
who  has  most  explicitly  accepted  reason  as  the  only 
ultimate  authority  in  the  moral  life,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  school  of  modem  idealism.  But 
in  reality  the  same  authority  was  adopted,  though  tn 
a  somewhat  less  explicit  form,  by  nearly  all  the  Greek 
moralists,  and  especially  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Stoics;  and,  in  more  modern  times,  by  the 
Cartesians  and  by  some  of  our  own  British  writers 
And,  in  recent  times,  there  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  if  any  ultimate  authority 
is  to  be  found  for  the  moral  life  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
found  in  reason.  Even  Utilitarianism,  as  represented 
by  Sidgwick,  Gizycki,  and  others,  has  come  round  to 
this  view.  The  only  flourishing  school  at  the  present 
time  which  does  not  accept  this  position  is  the  school 
of  biological  evolution ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  excep- 
tion' that  proves  the  rule,  since  writers  of  this  school 
deny  in  general  that  any  ultimate  authority  can  be 
found  for  the'  moral  life  at  all.    According  to  them, 
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morality  has  merely  a  dt  facto  justification,  and  the 
developnicnt  of  the  species  may  transform  and  even 
abolish  it.  Simmel,  for  instance,  represents  moral 
principle  simply  as  the  will  of  the  "  compact  majority." 
It  is  the  dominant  tendency  ot  what  "is,"  not  an 
"  ought "  or  even  a  "  must."  A  moral  scepticism  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  the  only  real  alternative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  reason. 

{  6.  The  Absoluteness  of  the  Moral  Authority. — 
It  is  apt  sometimes  to  seem  as  if  the  authority  of  the 
moral  standard  becomes  less  absolute  the  more  it  is 
refined  and  made  strictly  moral.  A  few  written  rules, 
whether  of  a  sute  or  of  some  divine  law^-giver,  seem 
to  carry  a  direct  and  indisputable  authority,  especially 
if  they  are  sanctioned  by  heavy  penalties,  such  as  the 
prison  or  the  gallows  or  hell  fire.  Hence  writers  who 
are  specially  desirous  of  enforcing  moral  principles, 
such  as  Carlyle,  tend  to  throw  them  into  the  form  of 
divine  commandments,  and  to  emphasize  the  penalties 
for  their  neglect.  In  comparison  with  such  laws,  a 
simple  injunction  to  do  what  is  reasonable,  because  it 
is  reasonable,  seems  weak  and  ineffective.  Even  Kant's 
"  categorical  imperative  "  carries  no  terrors  with  it ;  for 
the  BtiDg  of  conscience  may  be  suppressed.  And  still 
less  does  there  seem  to  be  any  strong  binding  force  in 
such  an  idea  of  an  end,  as  we  have  sought  to  put 
forward  in  the  present  Manual.  The  realization  of  a 
rational  universe  seems  strangely  remote ;  and,  if  we 
fail  to  realize  it,  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect 
that  we  shall  be  fledged  or  burnt  or  jeered  at,  or  suffer 
any  serious  detriment  to  mind  or  body  or  estate. 
Where,  then,  is  the  authority  of  this  standard  ?(^j^^j^),, 
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But  no  one  who  truly  realizes  to  himself  what  the 
standard  means,  is  likely  to  argae  in  this  way.  Some 
illustrations  from  similar  cases  of  development  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  moral  authority,  in  its  highest 
form,  is  stronger,  not  weaker,  than  it  was  in  its  man 
primitive  modes  of  presentment  A  child  who  is  set 
to  draw  simple  lines  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
or  to  learn  the  alphabet  and  elementary  combinations 
of  letters,  may  appear  to  be  under  a  strict  authority, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  great  artist  or  poet 
enjoys  unbounded  licence.  But  is  this  really  so? 
Has  the  word  of  the  master  anything  like  the  con- 
straining  force  on  the  child  that  the  ideal  of  beauty 
has  on  the  artist  or  poet  7  The  one  law,  no  doubt,  is 
simple  and  definite,  and  carries  with  it,  perhaps,  an 
explicit  reward  or  punishment  The  other  may  be 
hard  to  define,  impossible  to  exhaust,  and  it  may  have 
no  reward  but  the  joy  of  creation,  no  penalty  but  the 
pain  of  failure.  Yet  surely  it  is  on  the  great  artist 
that  the  sternest  necessity  is  laid.  Again,  the  duty  of 
a  patriotic  soldier  may  be  simple  and  obvious  :  he  has 
but  to  do  or  die,  as  his  officers  may  bid.  The  duty 
of  a  patriotic  statesman  is  far  more  complex.  He  has 
to  consider,  amid  the  tangle  of  surrounding  conditions, 
what  is  likely  in  the  end  to  be  to  the  highest  interest 
of  his  country ;  and  often  a  dear  answer  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Yet  surely  no  statesman  who  is  truly 
patriotic  would  feel  the  obligation  to  be  any  less  real 
than  that  which  is  laid  on  the  simplest  soldier.  Rather, 
the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake  must  render  it 
vastly  greater.  So  we  may  say  of  conduct  in  general. 
The  more  we  advance  in  the  development  of,  the  moral 
L..ju...A.^  Google 
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life,  the  less  possible  does  it  become  to  point  to  any 
single  rule  that  seems  to  carry  its  own  authority  with 
it,  to  any  law  that  stands  above  us  and  says  categori- 
cally, You  must  do  this.  What  we  find  is,  more  and 
more,  only  the  general  principle  that  says,  You  ought 
to  do  what  you  find  to  be  best.  And  what  is  best  may 
vary  very  much  in  its  external  form,  and  even  in  its 
inner  nature,  with  changing  conditions.  But  this  does 
not  in  any  way  destroy  the  absoluteness  of  the  moral 
standard.  It  still  remains  as  true  as  ever  that  we 
are  bound  to  choose  what  is  right  "  in  the  scorn  of 
consequence/'  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  us  to 
say  at  any  given  point  what  precisely  is  right  The 
authority,  indeed,  must  come  home  to  us  with  a  far 
more  absolute  power,  when  we  recognise  that  it  is  our 
own  law,  than  when  we  regard  it  as  an  alien  force: 

This  much,  however,  is  true;  that,  as  moral  principles 
cease  to  be  laws  of  a  state  or  of  a  divine  lawgiver  or 
of  a  definite  voice  of  conscience  within  us,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  important  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
concrete  content  of  the  moral  life.  A  few  generalities 
will  no  longer  suffice  for  our  guidance.  This  is,  indeed, 
what  we  find  with  reference  to  the  advance  of  all  the 
more  distinctively  human  sciences.  In  Economics,  for 
instance,  scientific  treatment  began  with  the  formu- 
lation of  a  few  simple  "  laws,"  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  what  is 
really  wanted  is  a  concrete  study  of  the  facts  of  the 
economic  system.  In  the  case  of  Ethics,  the  science 
was  to  a  large  extent  established  on  the  right  lines  at 
a  comparatively  early  point  in  its  development  by 
Aristotle;  but,  both  before  and  after  his  time,  there 
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have  been  constant  efforts  to  introduce  an  unreal 
mmplification  by  appealing,  to  some  rigid  abstract 
standard.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  Hegel  and 
of  the  recent  school  of  development  has  lain  largely 
in  bringing  lis  back  again  to  the  more  concrete  point 
of  view  of  Aristotle.  In  the  following  Book  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  value  of  this  point 
of  view  in  enabling  us  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  of  the  moral  life.  Before  we 
proceed,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  life 
in  the  concrete,  it  seems  desirable  to  raise  the  general 
question  of  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  on  practice. 
The  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
moral  standard  varies  a  good  deal  with  different  theories 
of  its  nature;  and  accordingly  it  seems  desirable  at 
this  point  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 
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§  I.]  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THX  BIASING  OF  THEORY  ON   FRACTICX. 

5  1.  Different  Vixws. — As  I  have  already  indicated, 
there  are  different  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  on  the  practical 
life  of  mankind.  According  to  some,  the  aim  of  Ethics 
is  practical  throughout  According  to  others,  it  is  a 
purely  theoretical  study,  with  just  as  little  direct  bear- 
ing on  practical  life  as  astronomy  or  chemistry  or 
metaphysics.  Others,  again,  steer  a  middle  course, 
and,  while  holding  that  its  aim  is  not  directly  practical, 
yet  believe  that  it  has  important  practical  bearings, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  clear  to  us  the  ideal  involved  in 
life.  As  examples  of  the  directly  practical  treatment  of 
Ethics,  we  may  refer  to  most  of  the  earlier  thinkers  up 
to  Plato,  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  to  the  Medieeval 
Casuists,  to  Bentham  and  most  of  the  modern  Utilita- 
rians, and  on  the  whole  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  This 
view  corresponds  also  to  what  is  probably  the  popular 
conception  of  the  subject  Most  men  expect  that  an 
ethical  teacher  will  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do  ; 
and  the  common  phrase  "  the  Ethics  of—"  (Gambling, 
Competition,  Controversy,  &c.)  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  a  statement  of  the  right  attitude  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  certain  departments  of  action.  The 
more  purely  theoretical  view  is  to  some  extent  repre- 
sented by  the  effort  of  Spiuoza  to  treat  morals  afl^-the    , 
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manner  of  Geometry.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  view 
taken,  though  in  somewhat  different  senses,  by  various 
recent  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Simmel,  and  perhaps  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Mr.  B. 
Bosanquet,'  and  one  or  two  others.  The  middle  course, 
however,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  great  writers 
on  the  subject,  from  Aristotle  downwards;!*,  e.  these 
writers  have  treated  the  subject  theoretically,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  clearly  indicated  its  bearings  upon 
the  concrete  moral  life. 

Now,  the  view  which  we  ought  to  take  on  this  point 
depends  largely  on  the  general  theory  of  Ethics  which 
we  adopt  Some  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  nature  of  our  theory  affects  its  bearing  on  practice 
may,  consequently,  be  here  in  place. 

§  2.  Relation  of  Different  Views  to  the  Various 
Ethical  Theories.— From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Moral  Sense  School  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  upon 

1  Sinunel's  views  are  to  be  fotmd  especially  tn  his  Einleibirtg  in  die 
UomlivissetKchafl,  voL  L,  p.  iii,  and  vol  il.  pp.  4t*,  409,  &c.  Mr. 
Bradley's  most  forcible  statements  on  this  point  are  to  be  found  in 
bis  Ethical  Studies,  pp.  I74r^  and  in  hisPrincipies  ofLogic,pp.  347-8. 
For  some  critidsma  on  the  statements  there  given,  I  may  refer  to 
the  InUmational  Journal  of  Ethics,  voL  iii.,  Na  4,  pp.  507  sqq. ;  and 
tothepaperby  Mr.  Hastings  Rashdall  on  "  The  Limits  of  Casuistry  * 
in  the  same  Journal,  voL  iv.,  Nol  4,  pp.  459  sqq.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  vol 
iv.,  No.  3,  pp.  160-173.  &c  II  is  protjable,  however,  that  Mr.  Bradley's 
statements  are  intended  only  as  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  those  who  think  that  ethical  science  should  tell 
us  directly  what  we  ought  in  particular  to  da  At  any  rate,  there  is  ' 
ground  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Bradley  no  longer  holds  to  the  ertreme 
position  Indicated  in  the  passages  to  which  T  have  referred,  and  in 
several  other?  throughout  the  Ethical  Studies,  Prom  several  indi- 
cations in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  he  adheres  to  the  view  expressed  by  Mr,  Bradley ;  but  I  am  not 
awaie  ttial  he  has  ever  given  any  clear  statement  of  bis  potitiotL 
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practical  life  would  be  eiceedingly  slight  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  view.  Ethics  is  on  substantially  the 
same  footing  as  ^Esthetics.  Now  it  will  be  generally 
allowed  that  testhetic  theory '  has  very  little  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  cultivation  of  taste  or  the  production  of 
work3  of  art  Of  course  a  bad  theory  does  sometimes 
corrupt  the  taste  of  a  generation,  and  a  good  theory 
may  help  to  set  it  right  But  the  influence  of  aesthetic 
theory  in  this  way  is  probably  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  particular  views  on  astronomy  or  biology  might 
be.  All  knowledge  affects  practice,  but  not  all  know- 
ledge guides  it ;  and  on  the  whole  testhetic  theory  does 
not  guide  taste  or  artistic  production.  Similarly,  if 
morality  were  simply  dependent  on  a  kind  of  intuitive 
taste,  the  theory  which  expounded  the  nature  of  this 
taste  would  not  have  much  effect  on  practical  life,  ex- 
cept in  a  comparatively  indirect  way.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  true  of  most  intuitional  theories  of  morals  that,  if 
they  are  accepted,  the  bearing  of  Ethics  on  practical 
life  must  be  of  the  slightest  description.  If  we  know 
what  is  right  by  an  instinctive  perception,  or  by  any 
other  kind  of  direct  insight,  the  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  this  insight  can  bring  nothing  to  light  which  is 
not  already  involved  in  the  practice  of  mankind  A 
rational  theory,  like  that  of  Kant,  on  the  other  hand, 

>  Here,  and  elsewhere,  I  understand  leslhetic  theory  to  be  con- 
cerned wUb  the  stud  j  of  the  Beautiful  (whither  found  in  Nature  or 
in  Alt).  Some  writers  regard  Esthetics  rather  as  the  theory  of 
artistic  production.  In  so  far  as  there  is  any  such  theory,  it  would 
more  nearly  resemble  Ethics.  But  I  thiak  it  is  better  to  regard 
^Esthetics  as  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of  the  Beautiful 
rather  than  with  its  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  life  is, 
from  the  nature  of  this  cas^  necessarily  treated  as  a  creative 

Bth.  n.ai,.,..i.j<5titH)glc 
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vould  seem  to  leave  more  scope  for  practical  applica* 
tion ;  for,  though  the  rational  priociples  recognised  by 
such  a  theory  are  implicit  in  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness of  mankind,  yet  the  making  of  them  explicit  would 
bring  them  into  greater  clearness,  and  so  mig-ht  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  practice. 
It  is  the  Utilitarian  theory,  however,  which  lends  itself 
most  directly  to  practical  application.  According  to 
this  view  there  is  a  definite  end  (the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number)  to  be  aimed  at  in  life;  and 
human  beings  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  this  end  in 
view  in  their  ordinary  actions,  except  in  a  very  vague 
and  blundering  fashion.  Hence  it  would  be  the  aim  of 
ethical  theory,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  bring  the  end 
to  light  and  to  consider  the  means  best  adapted  for  its 
attainment  This  would  apply  also  toany  view  (such 
as  that  of  Socrates),  according  to  which  there  is  some 
ascertainable  end  (some  summum  banum),  to  which 
human  life  ought  to  be  directed,  whether  this  end  be 
described  as  Happiness  or  in  any  other  way.  Finally, 
if  we  adopt  the  view  of  development,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  take  up  an  intermediate  position  with  reference 
to  the  applicability  of  ethical  theory  to  practice.  Of 
course  if  any  one  were  to  take  the  view  that  the  process 
of  development  is  inevitable  and  not  open  to  criticism, 
there  would  be  no  scope  for  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice  from  this  point  of  view,  any  more  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  Intultionism.  If  there 
are  absolute  laws,  either  of  the  nature  of  intuitive  com- 
mands or  of  inevitable  natural  forces,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  moral  life  is  determined,  the  science  of 
Ethics  can  only  stand  by  and  admire  them.  Now 
there  are  some  evolutionists  who  appear  to  take  this 
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view.  But,  in  general,  the  view  taken  hy  those  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  development  is  that  the  develop- 
ment, at  least  in  its  higher  phases,  is  capable  of  re- 
flective guidance,  and,  in  fact,  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  reflectioiu  Hence,  while  thinkers  of  this 
school  would  be  chary  of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  life 
by  a  reference  to  some  abstract  end,  taken  up  without 
regard  to  the  process  of  its  development,  they  would 
yet  be  ready  to  study  this  process  of  development  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  adequate  to  the  ideal 
that  is  involved  in  it ;  and  this  reflective  criticism  might 
be  expected  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  prac- 
tical life. 

These  general  statements,  however,  are  only  roughly 
true ;  and  we  must  now  try  to  explain  them  some- 
what more  accurately  in  relation  to  the  most  im- 
port  ant  theories. 

§  3.  Thk  Intuitionist  Vixw. — According  to  the  In- 
tuitionist  view,  we  apprehend  immediately  that  cer- 
tain lines  of  action  are  right  and  Others  wrong.  On 
the  most  stringent  interpretation  this  means  that  there 
can  never  be  any  real  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  "  An  erring  conscience  is  a  chimera."  The 
study  of  moral  principles  cannot,  therefore,  lead  us  to 
any  truth  which  was  not  known  before ;  and  scien- 
tific Ethics  is  simply  an  intellectual  luxury.  This 
stringent  view,  however,  has  seldom  been  taken  by 
Intuitionists.  They  have  generally  believed  that 
Conscience  can  be  to  some  extent  educated.  They 
have  also  sometimes  held  that  even  intuitive  moral 
principles  may  come  into  collision,  and  that  reflection 
is  required  in  dealing  with  such  cases  of  conflict 
Casuistry  is  not  unknown  among  Intuitionists. 

L.jU...A.,LjOOg\C 
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Again,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  more  rational  Intuitiooists '  {u  e.  those 
represented  by  the  line  of  thought  extending  from 
Cudworth  to  Kant),  the  function  of  Ethics  would 
naturally  be  regarded  as  more  directly  practical; 
since  the  principle  of  morals  is,  from  this  point  of 
view,  one  that  is  capable  of  reflective  analysis.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  Kant  liimself  did 
not  regard  Ethics  as  being  practical  in  this  sense. 
For,  though  Kant  held  that  the  Categorical  Imperative 
is  capable  of  reflective  analysis,  yet  he  also  held  that 
it  is  so  simple  and  obvious  in  its  application,  that  it 
is  used  by  all  rational  beings,  without  the  need  of  re- 
flective analysis.  In  fact,  it  was  Kant  who  put  for- 
ward the  dictum  that  "an  erring  conscience  is- a 
chimera."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Kant  also 
held  that  there  are  no  real  cases  of  moral  conflict, 
and  that,  consequently,  casuistry  is  an  absurdity. 
The  laws  of  duty  are  absolute,  and  admit  of  no  ei- 
ceptions,  Kant,  indeed,  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
quite  the  most  stringent  of  all  Intuitionists.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  true  that  those  who  accept  a 
rational  principle  as  their  standard  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  reflective  analysis  from  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

§  4.  Thb  Utilitarian  View. — From  the  Utilitarian 
point  of  view,  the  moral  life  is  conceived  as  directed 
towards  a  definite  end — vit.  the  attainment  of  pleasure, 
and,  more  definitely,  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
of  all  sentient  creatures.  Eio  far,  then,  as  this  end 
can  be  precisely  determined,  and  the  means  to  ita 
attainment  definitely  ascertained,   it  would  be  possi- 

l  If  they  are  to  be  called  lotuitionlsta.    See  above,  chap,  iii.,  (  v> 
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ble  to  calculate  what  course  of  action  is  the  best  under 
any  assignable  conditions.  The  task  of  Ethics  would 
thus  become  a  quite  directly  practical  one.  But,  even 
from  the  Utilitarian  standpoint,  this  view  is  subject  to 
considerable  qualification.  Even  the  Utilitarians  hardly 
conceive  that  it  falls  within  the  province  of  Ethics  to 
invent  a  morality  for  mankind  It  would  be  unfair, 
at  any  rate,  to  attribute  so  crude  a  misconception  to 
any  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  ideas  of  the 
scliooL  J.  S.  Mill,  in  particular,  has  expressly  guard- 
ed against  it,  by  the  statement  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  results  of  the  moral  experience  of  mankind 
to  the  Nautical  Almanack  which  is  used  in  navi- 
gation. He  explains  that,  all  through  the  course  of 
human  life,  men  have  been  testing  the  consequences 
of  various  lines  of  action,  and  the  results  of  this 
experience  are  summed  up  in  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  The  ethical  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
"plain  man,"  finds  his  Almanack  already  calculated, 
and  only  requires  to  use  it.  Mill  conceives,  however, 
that  these  calculations  have  been  somewhat  roughly 
made,  and  have  not  been  carried,  so  to  speak,  to 
many  places  of  Decimals.  The  ethical  philosopher 
will  endeavour  gradually  to  revise  and  extend  them. 
Dropping  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  moral  truths  which,  from  the  Utilitarian  point 
of  view,  may  be  accepted  as  embodying  the  best  ex- 
perience of  the  race ;  but,  since  the  race  has  not  been 
consciously  guided  by  Utilitarian  considerations,  it 
has  not  always  summed  up  its  results  quite  accurately 
in  the  moral  precepts  that  have  come  to  be  recognised 
as  binding.  The  finer  distinctions  have  been  blurred, 
and  the  more  remote  consequences  ignored.     Henceic 
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reflectioQ  on  the  moral  end  may  enable  us  to  intro* 
duce  considerable  corrections  Into  the  judgment  of 
common-sense  morality.' 

g  B,  Thb  Evolutionist  Vikw,— When  thus  qualified, 
the  Utilitarian  view  on  this  point  is  not  substantially 
different  from  that  commonly  adopted  by  the  Evolu- 
tionists—at least  by  those  who  take  a  definitely 
teleological  view  of  the  process  of  development. 
From  this  point  of  view,  as  from  that  of  Utilitarianism, 
there  is  a  dednite  end  in  view,  though  it  may  be  an 
end  that  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  formulate. 
The  greater  complexity  of  the  end,  however,  tends  to 
introduce  greater  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  best 
means  to  its  attainment;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  development  brings  with  it  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  &uits  of  past  experience,  as  embodied 
in  the  traditions  and  intuitions  of  the  race.  The 
•  Cf.  Fowler  and  Wilson's  Prindpla  of  Morals,  Part  I.,  ppt  ii^i^ 
"  What  is  most  of  all  important  lo  the  practical  moralist  Is,  that  his- 
tory will  familiarise  ^'T^l  with  tlic  idea  of  development  or  evolution, 
shewing  him  that  institutions  or  habits  are  not  accidental  In  their 
origin,  or  mere  devices  of  the  legislator ;  that  they  have  grown  up 
for  the  most  part  by  virtue  of  tendencies  in  human  nature  modified 
and  directed  by  external  circumstances,  and  that  these  tendencies 
should  be  understood  by  all  who  seek  to  direct  tbem.  This  con- 
sideration will  teach  us  the  precaution  necessary  in  dealing  with 
prevalent  ideas  and  customs,  and  prevent  us  from  making  attempts 
to  modify  them  without  due  preparatioa  On  the  other  hand,  by 
studying  the  c^cumstances  in  which  moral  ideas  or  rules  had  their 
ori^n,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  see  whether  tbey  are  suitable  to 
the  present  conation  of  mankind,  or  whether  the  neces^ty  for 
them  has  ceased  History,  in  short,  enables  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  present ;  it  enables  us  to  some  extent  to  antidpate 
the  future,  and  the  knowledge  which  It  supplies  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  all  wise  attempts  at  moral  and  social  Improvement.' 
It  is  thus  that  the  careful  UtIliUiian  recognises  the  necessity  of  ths 
«tudy  of  the  actual  course  of  concrete  moral  development         ,  i  , 
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Evolutionist  is,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  less  prone 
than  the  Utilitarian  Is  to  imagine  that  it  is  possible 
by  reflection  to  introduce  definite  improvements  into 
the  morality  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  perhaps  shown  himself  more  ready  than  most  to 
suggest  practical  conclusions ;  but  this  is  not  so 
much  because  he  thinks  it  possible  to  improve  upon 
the  results  of  experience  as  because  he  thinks  that  the 
experience  of  the  race  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  quite  definite  intuitions  as  to  natural 
rights,  Ac,  though  the  perversity  of  the  human  race 
leads  it  very  frequently  to  neglect  these  intuitive 
truths.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  views  on  this  point  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  consistent 

There  are,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  other  writers 
of  the  Evolutionist  school  who  do  not  hold  that  it  is 
possible  to  formulate  any  definite  end  to  which  the 
process  of  development  may  be  regarded  as  tending. 
According  to  these  writers,  there  is  a  gradual  process 
of  Evolution,  and  various  forms  of  moral  action  and 
moral  judgment  arise  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  clear  account  of  its  ultimate  goal. 
It  must  be  taken  simply  as  we  find  it ;  and  the  forms 
of  action  and  of  moral  judgment  must  be  taken  along 
with  the  rest.  The  study  of  Ethics,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  simply  a  part  of  the  wider  study  of  Psychology 
and  Sociology,  and  hence  is  simply  a  study  and  in- 
terpretation of  facts.  This  is  the  view,  in  particular, 
of  Dr.  Simmel,  who  ridicules  the  attempts  of  what  he 
calls  the  Monistic  Moralists  to  give  an  account  of  any 
single  principle  by  which  the  moral  life  is  guided.  It 
is  merely  a  struggle  of  opposing  forces,  and  the  result- 
ing moral  system  expresses  nothing  but  the  tendencies 
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of  the  "compact  majority."  But  this  is  not  so  much 
a  theory  of  Ethics  as  a  theory  of  its  impossibility.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  such  a  view  is  taken,  ethical  theory 
would  have  no  practical  application,  just  as  it  has  none 
according  to  the  purely  Intuitionist  view.  When  we 
enter  the  r^ion  of  absolute  Law  as  the  foundation  of 
morals — whether  it  be  that  of  God,  of  Conscience,  of 
Reason,  or  of  a  blind  struggle — we  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  regulative  principles  based  on  an  ideal. 

§  6,  The  Idealistic  View. — How  does  the  matter 
stand,  finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more 
idealistic  theory  of  development  ?  From  this  stand- 
point the  process  of  development  is  conceived  in  a 
more  distinctly  teleological  fashion  than  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  biological  evolution ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  end  in  view  is  more  complex  and  more  difiS- 
cult  to  define.  The  unfolding  of  the  capabilities  of 
mankind,  the  realisation  of  the  rational  Universe — 
phrases  such  as  these,  though  they  have  a  quite  defi- 
nite and  intelligible  meaning,  hardly  serve  to  furnish 
us  with  a  clear-cut  end  to  the  attainment  of  which 
definite  means  may  be  adopted.  If  such  an  end  were 
not  one  that  is  naturally  and  inevitably  adopted  by 
mankind,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  to  impose  it 
upon  them.  Besides,  as  the  ideal,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  not  thought  of  as  an  external  end,  but  as  the 
unfolding  of  the  essential  nature  of  mankind,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  unfolding  itself  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  human  history.  X  If  this  view  is 
correct,  the  ideal  would  be  found  in  human  life  by  the 
psychologist  and  the  sociologist,  as  well  as  by  the 
student  of  Ethics ;  the  difference  being  that  the  former 
are  not  specially  concerned  with  it,  and  find  it  ,onW  .as 
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one  fact  amon^  others,  while  the  student  of  Ethics 
makes  it  his  special  business  to  examine  it.  "*"  From  the 
point  of  view  of  idealism,  therefore,  more  than  from 
most  others,  it  must  be  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  Ethics  to  invent  a  new  morality  for  the 
world.  If  it  were  not  true  that  "morality  is  the  nature 
of  things,"  no  amount  of  reflection  could  ever  make  it 
so.  At  the  same  time,  this  ought  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  student  of  Ethics  accepts 
the  world  as  he  finds  It  Like  the  poet,  he 
"Looks  at  an  things  as  they  are 
But  through  a  kind  of  glory' 
He  looks  at  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  which  is 
developing  through  it  Taking  the  world  as  it  stands 
et  any  particular  time,  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  a 
homogeneous  whole.  It  is  a  straggling,  developing 
process,  in  which,  as  the  Persians  put  it,  there  is  a 
continual  conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  Light 
and  Darkness.  The  student  of  Ethics,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Idealism,  is  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of 
this  struggle.  He  looks  for  the  evidence  of  the  triumph 
of  Light  y  In  what  direction  this  triumph  will  come, 
he  will  hardly  undertake  to  prophesy  ;  but,  in  his 
study  of  life  and  history,  of  the  contest  between  the 
Family  and  the  State,  Individualism  and  Socialism, 
Law  and  Freedom,  the  ideals  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  Greeks,]rhe  is  interested  to  watch  not  simply  the 
direction  in  which  at  any  time  things  are  moving,  in 
the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  opposing  forces,  but  rather 
in  trying  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  movement, 
i.e.  its  bearing  upon  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  ideal 
which  it  involves.  To  study  it  in  this  way  is  at  the 
same  time  to  criticise  it  ^  r.ai,.,  .i..GtX)Qlc 
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^ 

There  are  thus  two  sides  in  the  Idealistic  view  of 
Ethics.  On  the  one  hand,,  it  looks  to  the  experience 
of  mankind ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  looks  to  the  ideal 
Without  the  former  it  would  be  empty ;  without  the 
latter  it  would  be  blind.  )c And  on  the  whole  all  the 
writers  who  have  deah  with  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  have  kept  their  eyes  upon  both  aspects.  But 
some  writers  have  tended  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  typical  instances  of 
the  two  methods  are  Rato  and  Aristotle.  Plato  seems, 
at  least  to  the  superficial  view,  to  be  perpetually  con- 
structing ideal  Republics  and  ideal  types  of  life,  with 
but  little  reference  to  the  concrete  facts  of  human 
development."  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  seems— 
again  to  the  superficial  view — to  throw  aside  the  ideal 
as  not  icpaxrbv  xai  mjt&v  ivBpt&jrat,  and  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  virtues  and  institutions  of  the  Greek 
State,  as  he  found  it  beside  him.  Hegel,  in  more 
modem  times,  has  seemed  to  lend  himself  to  both 
forms  of  misunderstanding.  Some  have  regarded  him 
as  a  father  of  revolutionists,'  who  created  a  world  out 
of  his  inner  consciousness,  without  regard  to  fact  and 
history ;  others  have  scoffed  at  him  as  an  upholder  of 
the  s/a/us  quo,  who  simply  accepted  the  world  as  he 
found  iti    But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children ; 

1  That  Plalo  was  not  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams,  but  a  true  inter- 
preter of  the  moral  hfe  of  his  time,  is  well  brought  out  by  Hegel  in 
biiHislaryo/PhOosapky^nd  Philosophy  of  Right 

*  The  Socialists  and  Nihilists  used  to  be  fond  of  claiming  Hegel  U 
their  founder.    They  seem  to  have  abandoned  this  view  now. 

*  Fries  said  of  Hegel  that  his  political  views  were  grown  "  not  in 
the  garden  of  science,  but  on  the  dunghill  of  servility.*  In  some- 
what the  same  way  Goethe  was  called  the  Friend  of  the  powers 
tliat  be  {Frtund  tks  BeiUhenAen),   The  conIusioD,  in  tbc  cate  ^ 
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and  the  opposition  between  these  different  aspects  of 
truth  is  wholly  superficial  The  ethical  idealist  talces 
the  world  as  he  finds  it ;  but  he  takes  it  to  bring  out 
its  significance,  and  so  to  criticise  it  He  brings  an 
ideal  to  bear  upon  it,  but  the  ideal  is  one  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  facts  themselves.  The  seeming  opposi- 
tion is  a  real  identity ;  and  Aristotle  is  not  the  enemy 
of  Plato,  but  his  inteqireter. 

§  7.  Summary  or  Results. — On  the  whole,  then,  we 
see  that  there  are  three  views  of  the  way  in  which 
Ethics  bears  on  practical  life  : — 

(i)  There  is  the  view  that  it  has  essentially  no 
bearing  upon  it  at  all.  This  is  the  view  of  the  more 
extreme  Intuitionists,  whether  perceptional  or  rational ; 
of  those  evolutionists  who  believe  that  no  end  can  be 
discovered  in  the  process  of  development ;  and  perhaps 
also  of  a  few  idealists. 

(j)  There  is  the  view  that  Ethics  is  directly  practical. 
This  is  the  view  chiefly  of  the  Utilitarians,  but  partly 
also  of  all  those  who  think  that  some  definite  end  can 
be  formulated  for  mankind,  which  is  not  involved  in 
the  process  of  human  development  itsel£ 

(3)  There  is  the  view  that  Ethics  has  for  its  primary 
function  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  moral  life 
in  relation  to  the  ideal  that  is  involved  in  it,  and  that 
this  process  is  at  the  same  time  a  criticism  of  it.  The 
third  of  these  views  is  of  course  the  one  that  is  here 

Hegel,  arises  mainly  fnni  not  appreciating  hia  distinction  between 
the  Actual  (H^rUurh)  and  the  Existent  He  held  (hat  the  Actual  is 
Rational,  but  he  meant  by  the  Actual,  not  what  is  at  any  time  found 
exiiting.but  the  underlyingspirit  by  which  the  movement  of  history 
Is  canted  oa  It  is  the  business  of  Ethics  to  bring  this  clearly  to 
liibt  .--         I 
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adopted ;  and,  in  the  light  of  what  has  now  been  said, 
the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  on  the 
essentially  normative  character  of  ethical  science  may 
perhaps  become  more  intelligible. 

§  8.  CoHPAKisoH  BETWEEN  Ethics  AND  LoGic — Perhaps 
a  comparison  between  Ethics  and  Logic,  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  help  in  some  degree  to  make  my 
meaning  clearer.  The  essential  similarity  between 
these  two  sciences  has  been  already  indicated.  Now, 
it  is  possible  to  take  diEferent  views  of  Logic,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  particular  science,  just 
as  it  is  possible  to  take  different  views  of  Ethics,  in  its 
bearing  upon  practical  life.  It  may  be  held  that  it  is 
the  business  of  Inductive  Logic  to  lay  down  the  rules 
to  be  observed  by  the  particular  sciences  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  natura  This  is  on  the  whole  the  view 
suggested  by  Mill,  just  as  on  the  whole  the  corre- 
sponding view  of  Ethics  is  suggested  by  him.  Or 
again,  suchaLogicas  that  of  Hegel,  in  which  the,  ideas, 
of  Quantity,  Substance,  Cause,  &c,  are  dealt  with  in 
their  relationship  to  one  another,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  (and  has  been  supposed  to  be)  an  elfort  to  deduce 
these  ideas  ^  priori,  without  any  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  they  emerge  iu  our  experience.  Such  views 
of  Logic  would  be  on  a  par  with  the  view  of  Ethics 
according  to  which  it  is  its  business  to  invent  a  system 
of  morality.  But  most  logicians  would  now  admit 
that  the  methods  of  the  sciences  have  to  be  first  dis-, 
covered  by  the  sciences  themselves,  and  that  the  ideas 
used  by  them  (Quantity,  Substance,  Cause,  &c.),  could 
never  be  known  by  us  if  they  did  not  inevitably 
emerge  in  the  course  of  our  experience.  So  also  it 
eeems  to  be  true  that  the  content  of  the  moral  lifip  it 
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developed  in  the  course  of  human  experience,  and  does 
not  wait  for  the  science  of  Ethics  to  invent  it. 

But  then,  it  ihay  be  asked,  does  Logic  simpler  accept 
the  methods  of  the  sciences  as  it  finds  them,  andsjmpljr 
arrange  the  ideas  of  which  the  sciences  malce  use? 
This  view  also  seems  to  be  incorrect  Logic  seeks  to 
bring  out  the  significance  of  those  methods  and  ideas, 
and  to  test  their  validity.  In  this  way  it  at  once 
justifies  them  within  their  proper  sphere,  and  brings 
out  their  limitations.  It  does  not  invent  ideas  and 
methods  for  the  sciences,  but  it  certainly  criticises  those 
that  it  finds,  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  of  truth  and  con- 
sistency which  it  finds  in  them.  So  with  £tbica.  It 
does  not  invent  the  Family  and  the  State,  or  the  ideas 
of  Love  and  Tnith,  or  the  laws  about  Life  and  Pro- 
perty, Still  less  does  it  seek  to  overturn  these  ideas 
and  institutions.  It  finds  them  in  the  concrete  world 
with  which  it  deals ;  and  it  seeks  to  understand  them 
in  the  light  of  the  ideal  of  human  development,  to 
which  they  have  reference.  It  thus  at  once  shows 
their  significance,  and  indicates  their  limitations.  For 
the  "  plain  man  "  such  an  institution  as  the  Family  or 
Private  Property  is  apt  to  seem  an  eternal  and  inviolable 
fact  in  the  moral  life;  and,  if  he  ia  taught  to  doubt 
about  this,  by  being  shown  that  they  have  had  a 
history,  and  have  not  always  existed  in  the  form  in 
which  they  now  appear,  he  is  apt  to  become  confused, 
and  to  think  that  the  significance  of  those  elements  in 
human  life  has  been  destroyed.  The  student  of  Ethics 
should  be  able  to  see  the  significance  and  value  of  such 
institutions,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  able  to  put 
them  in  their  proper  place  as  elements  in  a  whole.     It 
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Is  In  this  form  of  critical  insig^ht  that  the  stud/  of  Ethics 
has  practical  value. 

§8.  The  Tebatment  of  Applied  Ethics. — In  the 
light  of  those  observations,  we  are  now  able  to  proceed 
to  the  treatment  of  Applied  Ethics.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  concerned  with  the  pure  theory,  i*.  e.  with  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  standard  or  ideal 
Now,  a  treatise  on  Ethics  frequently  contaijia  nothing 
more  than  the  discussion  of  this  point;  and,  if  our 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  standard  had  been  some- 
what different  from  what  it  is,  this  mi^ht  possibly  have 
sufSced  for  our  purpose.  If  we  had  adopted  an  in- 
tuitional view,  there  could  have  been  hardly  any 
Applied  Ethics  to  deal  with.  If  we  had  adopted  a 
Utilitarian  view,  the  applications  would  have  consisted 
in  working  out  the  Calculus  in  various  directions ;  and 
however  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  this  might  be,  the 
general  principle  of  it  at  least  would  have  been  so 
obvious,  that  we  might  fairly  have  been  dispensed  from 
the  working  of  it  out  But  for  any  one  who  adopts  the 
point  of  view  of  development  a  treatment  of  Ethics 
which  made  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  concrete  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  principle 
involved,  would  be  little  short  of  an  absurdity.  Hence, 
this  part  of  the  subject  has  generally  been  a  prominent 
one  with  those  writers  who  adopt  the  point  of  view 
of  Development  It  is  so,  for  instance,  with  Aristotle, 
in  whose  Nicomachean  Ethics  the  concrete  life  of  the 
citizen  is  sketched  with  considerable  fulness,  and  who 
seelcs  to  complete  the  subject  by  a  consideration  of  the 
State  and  Education  in  his  treatise  on  Politics.  It  is 
so  also  with  Hegel,  whose  chief  work  on  Ethics  (the 
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Phiiosophy  0/ Right)  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
the  concrete  moral  life. 

In  dealinff  with  this  concrete  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  student  must  g-uard  against  two  possible  miscon- 
ceptions, which  have  perhaps  already  been  sufficiently 
indicated,  but  which  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  and  em- 
phasize once  more. 

(i)  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the 
concrete  elements  of  the  moral  life  are  to  be  extracted 
by  some  sort  of  alchemy,  out  of  the  general  principle. 
The  taslc  of  Ethics  would  indeed  be  a  hard  one  if  it  had 
to  invent  the  moral  life  as  well  as  to  interpret  it  But 
happily  there  were  some  good  men  in  the  world  before 
there  were  books  on  Ethics  ;  and  even  now  that  many 
books  have  been  written.  Heaven  help  the  hapless 
mortal  who  gets  his  ideas  of  the  moral  life  from  them  1 
We  can  learn  what  the  moral  life  is  by  living  it,  and 
there  is  no  other  way.  It  is  only  after  it  has  been  lived 
that  tlie  science  of  Ethics  can  step  in,  and  explain  what 
it  means.  No  doubt  in  thus  explaining  it,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  criticising  it ;  and  a  moral  life  that  has  been 
subjected  to  criticism  (like  a  book  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism)  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  was 
before.  But  the  student  must  altogether  clear  his  mind 
of  any  sort  of  notion  that  may  linger  in  it,  that  in  the 
chapters  which  follow  a  brand-new  moral  life  is  to  be 
unfolded  before  his  wondering  eyea  Even  a  treatise 
on  medical  science  does  not  teach  us  to  breathe  with 
our  ears.  We  learn  to  breathe  before  we  study  physi- 
ology or  hygienics,  and  to  live  before  we  study  Ethics ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  after  we  have  studied  them,  breathe 
and  live  very  much  as  we  did  before.  We  leam  such 
things  by  action  and  experience.     If  a  man  is  "  a  fool       1  ^ 
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or  a  physician  at  forty, "  it  is  certain  that  he  is  a  muff  or 
a  moralist  at  a  still  more  tender  age ;  and  the  reflec- 
tive analysis  of  life  can  only  teach  him  to  do  a  litUe 
morecarefully  and  exactly  (it  maybe,  only  a  little  more 
pedantically)  what  in  the  main  he  did  before. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  must  equally 
g:uard  against  the  opposite  misconception,  that  in  study- 
ing the  content  of  the  moral  life  we  regard  it  simply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Sociology.  To  the  student 
of  Sociology  the  immoral  life  is  on  the  whole  as  inter- 
esting as  the  moral  life  (Simmel  says  '  it  ismoreso),and 
degeneration  is  as  interesting  as  development  For  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  life  is  interesting  only  in  the  light 
of  its  ideal.  We  do  not  care  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what 
it  signifies.  Hence  also  our  method  of  treatment  is 
different  We  do  not  aim  at  a  statement  of  the  course 
through  which  the  moral  life  has  passed  in  the  che- 
quered career  of  its  history,  but  rather  at  an  account 
of  its  most  significant  aspects.  In  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  it,  we  might  perhaps  be  led  to  arran|^  it,  after 
the  manner  of  Hegel,  in  the  order  of  its  dialectical 
development  But  in  an  introductory  account  like  the 
present  a  somewhat  less  systematic  arrangement  may 
suEBce. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  now  had  enough  of  these  pre- 
liminary observations  and  warnings.  Let  us  plunge, 
as  best  we  can,  into  our  account  of  the  concrete  moral 
life. 

^  Sec  InUmalicntU  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol  III.,  no.4.  Soalsoin 
physiology  and  psychology,  pathological  states  are  often  mors 
enlightening  (ban  those  thai  are  normal 
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§  1.  The  Social  Self. — We  have  seen  that  the  true 
self  is  the  rational  self.  We  must  now  try  to  under- 
stand  what  this  means.  And,  first  of  all,  we  have  to 
add  that  the  true  self  is  the  social  self.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  spoken  of  the  individual  almost  as  if  he  niig:ht 
bean  isolated  andindependent  unit  But  every  individ- 
ual belong  to  a  social  system.  An  isolated  individual 
is  even  inconceivable  Aristotle  said  truly  that  such  a 
being  must  be  "either  a  beast  or  a  god."*  Such  a 
being  could  have  no  ideal  self.  He  must  either  have 
realized  his  ideal  like  a  god,  or  have  no  ideal  to  realize 
like  a  beast.  For  our  ideal  self  finds  its  embodiment 
in  the  life  of  a  society,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
it  is  kept  before  us.  Not  only  so,  but  even  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  ideal  seems  to  demand  a  society.  For 
to  have  a  perfectly  rational  self  would  involve  that  our 
universe  should  have  a  perfectly  rational  content. 
Now  the  only  possible  universe  with  a  rational  content 
seems  to  be  a  universe  of  rational  beings.     Hence  we 

1  Politics,  I.  iL  14 1  "  He  who  Is  unable  to  live  in  sodety,  or  who  has 
DO  need  because  be  19  sufficient  for  himself,  must  be  either  a  beast 
or  a  god  (»••*»>»**>"  ,-.  . 
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must  go  even  beyond  the  saying  of  Aristotle,  and  say 
that  even  a  God  must  be  social.  Even  a  God  must 
have  a  rational  universe  in  relation  to  Himself,  and 
must  consequently  create,  or,  in  Hegelian  phrase, 
go  out  of  Himself  into  a  world  of  rational  bein^. 
But  this  is  perhaps  too  abstruse  a  subject  to  be  more 
than  hinted  at  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say  that  it  is  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men  that  we  find 
our  ideal  life.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." '  The  "  I  " 
or  ideal  self  is  not  realized  in  any  one  individual,  but 
finds  its  realization  rather  in  the  relations  of  persons  to 
one  another.  It  embodies  itself  in  literature  and  art, 
in  the  laws  of  a  state,  in  the  counsels  of  perfection 
which  societies  gradually  form  for  themselves, 

§  2,  Society  a  Unity. — Society,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  unity — in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  as 
an  organic  unity.  The  parts  of  it  are  necessary  to  each 
other,  as  the  parts  of  an  animal  organism  are  ;  and  it 
is  in  all  the  parts  in  relation  to  one  another,  rather  than 
in  any  one  of  them  singly,  that  the  true  life  is  to  be 
found.  "We  aremembersoneof another."  Theideal 
life  of  one  requires  others  to  complement  it,  and  it  is 
by  mutual  help  that  the  whole  develops  towards  per- 
fection.    This  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  sequel" 

>  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  saying  was  originally  intended 
to  bear  (he  sense  here  ascribed  to  it.  But  I  think  it  has  frequently 
been  used  by  religioua  men  to  express  that  consciousness  of  unity, 
and  of  elevation  into  a  higheruniverse.whicti  arises  when  a  number 
of  men  gather  together  in  a  common  spirit  and  with  a  common  aim 
for  the  advancement  of  their  moral  lives.  Cliii'ord's  "tribal  self* 
cont^ns  a  timilar  idea.    (See  above  p.  115.) 

•  See  >ectioni  11  and  u  below.  The  present  section  Is  Mtendad 
only  as  a  {weliminary  statement 
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§  3.  Egoism  and  Altruish.  — This  fact  leads  us  to  in- 
troduce a  certain  modification  into  the  view  of  the 
moral  life  that  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present 
point  We  have  spoken  of  the  great  end  of  the  moral 
life  as  self-realization.  But  since  an  individual  is  a 
•  member  of  a  social  unity,  his  supreme  end  will  be  not 
simply  the  perfecting  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  To  a  great  extent  the 
one  end  will  indeed  coincide  with  the  other.  Yet  there 
appears,  at  least  primA  facie,  to  be  a  certain  possibility 
of  conflict.  Now  when  we  seek  simply  our  own  in- 
dividual ends,  this  attitude  is  called  Egoism ,-  while 
the  terra  Altruism  is  used  to  denote  devotion  to  the 
ends  of  others.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  consider 
the  precise  relation  of  these  two  attitudes  to  one 
another, 

§  1,  Mr.  Spencer's  Conciliation.— A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,"  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  how  a  con- 
ciliation may  be  effected  between  the  two  attitudes. 
He  points  out  that  either  of  them,  if  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, is  self-destructive.  If  every  one  were  to  seek 
only  his  own  ends,  this  would  be  a  bad  way  of  secur- 
ing the  ends  even  of  any  one  individual.  For  each 
one  stands  frequently  in  need  of  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  every  one  were  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  good  of  others,  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  good  of 
others.  For  if  each  one  neglected  himself,  he  would 
deteriorate  in  his  ability  to  help  others.  This  point  is 
worked  out  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Spencer, 

1  Daln  0/ Ettics,  chaps.  zL  and  xiv.  C^  Stcphen'aScicnceo/ftticf, 
chap.  vL,  Dewey's  OuUines  of  Elkks,  pp^  70-1,  and  Moirhead's, 
EUmentspf  Ethies,fp,  161^  , 
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and  he  comes  to  the  coticlu^on  that  what  we  should 
aim  at  ia  neither  pure  Egoism  nor  pure  Altruism,  but  a 
compromise  between  them.  He  thinks  also  that  the 
more  completely  society  becomes  developed,  the  more 
will  the  two  ends  tend  to  become  identical 

§   6.  SSU^EXAUZATIOV    THKOUBH    SsLf-SACRmcB. — The 

truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  there  Is  even  less 
opposition  between  Egoism  and  Altruism  than  that 
which  Mr.  Spencer  recognizes.  We  can  realize  the  true 
self  only  by  realizing  social  ends.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must  negate  the  merely  individual  sel^  which,  as 
we  have  indicated,  is  not  the  true  seIC  We  must  real- 
ize ourselves  by  sacrificing  ourselves,*  The  more  fully 
we  so  realize  ourselves,  the  more  do  we  reach  a  uni- 
versal point  of  view — i.  e.  a  point  of  view  firom  which 
our  own  private  good  Is  no  more  to  us  than  the  good 
of  any  one  else.  No  doubt  It  must  always  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  more  thought  for  our  own  Individual 
development  than  for  that  of  any  one  else ;  because 
each  one  best  understands  his  own  Individual  needs, 
and  has  the  best  means  of  working  out  his  own  nature 
to  its  perfection.  But  when  this  Is  done  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole,  it  is  no  longer  properly  to  be  de- 
scribed as  Egoism.  It  is  self-realization,  but  it  is  self- 
realization  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  In  such  self- 
realization  the  mere  wishes  and  whims  of  the  private 
self  have  been  sacrificed,  and  we  seek  to  develop  ou> 
selves  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  ends  as  those 
in  which  and  for  which  we  seek  to  develop  others. 
When  we  live  in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  opposition 
between  Egoism  and  Altruism  ceases.     We  seek  neither 
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our  own  good  simply  nor  the  good  of  others  simply, 
but  the  good  both  of  ourselves  and  of  others  as  mem- 
bers of  a  whole.  Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore, 
from  this  point  of  view.  It  might  be  better  to  describe 
the  ultimate  end  as  the  realization  of  a  rational  uni- 
verse, rather  than  as  self-realization, 

S  6.  Ethics  a  Part  of  Poutics. — We  must  recognize. 
In  short,  that  man  is,  as  Aristotle  espressed  it,  "  a  po- 
litical animal," '  and  that  Ethics  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily treated  except  as  a  part  of  Politics — i.  f .  as  a  part 
of  the  study  of  Society.  Our  duties  and  our  virtues 
are  at  every  point  dependent  on  our  relations  to  one 
another.  This  fact  was  more  clearly  recognized  by 
some  of  the  ancient  Greelt  thinkers  than  it  has  been 
by  many  in  modem  times — for,  in  modern  times,  partly 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  Chnstiaiiity,*  we  haye 
come  to  think  more  of  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  way  in  which  Ethics  was  regarded  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

§  7.  Plato's  Vizw  ot  Ethics. — Plato  was  so  strongly 
Impressed  with  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  studying  his  life  in  relation  to  society, 
that,  in  his  study  of  Ethics,  instead  of  inquiring  Into 
the  characteristics  of  a  virtuous  life  In  an  individual, 
he  endeavoured  Erst  to  determine  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  states  Having  found  what  these  are^  he 
considered  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  infer  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  man.  Accordingly, 
the  great  ethical  treatise  of  Plato  Is  the  RepuhUc,  in 

•  Partly  alsoi,  no  doubt,  becauso  onr  wider  htemsflona]  telaUDo- 
■hips  have  mado  it  Impossible  forns  to  regard  any  One  •odal  tyttesa 

B*  a  complete  ana  exclusive  unity  in  Uselt  ^    ^^     ,  GoOqIc 
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which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  an  ideal  state.  It  seemed 
to  him — iu  accordance  with  a  classification  that  was 
current  among  the  Greeks — that  there  were  four  great 
virtues  required  for  the  existence  of  an  ideal  state,  vis. 
wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice ;  and  he 
thought  that  by  observing  exactly  the  significance  of 
these  virtues  in  the  ideal  state,  he  was  able  to  see  also 
what  their  exact  significance  must  be  in  the  life  of  the 
individual.  ■ 

§8.  Akistotlk's  View  of  Ethics. — Aristotle  was  not 
less  convinced  than  Plato  of  the  essentially  social 
nature  of  man.  He  began  his  great  treatise  on  Ethics 
• — perhaps  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  written — 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Ethics  is  a  part  of 
Politics ; '  and  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  occupied 
with  an  investigation  of  the  virtues  that  are  required 
in  a  good  citizen  of  a  state  such  as  he  found  in  Greece, 
and  especially  in  Athens,  He  did  indeed  think  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  life,  what  he  called  the  contem- 
plative or  speculative  life  (what  we  might  call  the  life 
of  science,  or  the  life  of  the  student),  which  was  essen- 
tially higher  than  the  life  of  political  activity ;  but  he 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  Plato's  Ethics,  see  Sldgwtck'a  History  of 
Ethics,  pp.  35-51.  Plato's  Republk  is  a  book  of  such  interest  and 
importance  that  every  student  ought  to  iind  some  opportunity  of 
reading  it  It  baa  been  admirably  translated  both  byjowettand  by 
Davies  and  Vaughan.  In  connection  with  this.  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
Companion  to  Plato's  Republic  should  by  all  means  be  used. 

■  In  the  wide  sense  in  which  the  term  Politics  was  used  by  the 
Greeks.  Perhaps  in  modem  times  we  should  rather  say  that  Ethic* 
is  a  part  of  Social  Philosophy.  I  have  discussed  this  point  in  my 
Introduction  to  Soddl  Philosofby,  p.  4S.  On  the  relation  l>etween 
Ethics  and  Politics  the  student  may  profitably  consult  Sid^wicl^s 
Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  I.,  chap.  iL  See  also  Muictiead's  Eltmmti 
of  EthifSi  Book  [.,  ctiap.  iii.,  S  14,  ,  -  1 
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considered  that  even  this  higher  life  must  be  built  up 
on  a  basis  of  civic  virtue.' 

§  9.  CosMOPOLiTisu. — The  best  Ethics  of  the  Greeks, 
then,  was  based  on  the  conception  of  the  State,  as  the 
sphere  within  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
realized.  It  was  only  after  the  best  days  of  the  Greek 
state  were  over,  when  everything  was  beginning  to  be 
crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  Rome,"  that  the  Stoics 
began  to  speak  of  a  xo^infa  roij  xoajioo,  and  to  think  of 
the  virtuous  man  (or  "the  wise  man,"  as  they  called 
him)  as  one  who  is  bound  by  no  particular  social  ties, 
but  lives  an  independent  life  of  his  own.  Even  the 
Stoics,  however,  recognized  that  the  good  man  is  a 
citizen ;  but  they  said  that  he  ought  to  be  "  a  citizen 
of  the  world,"  not  of  any  particular  community.  In 
this  way  his  social  relations  were  made  so  vague  that 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  might  be  altogether  ignored. 
There  was  a  great  elevation  in  much  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics ;  but  its  want  of  any  definite  recognition 
of  social  relationships  made  it  cold  and  hard,  and  some- 
what destitute  of  content.  And  often  it  was  inflated 
with  a  certain  false  pride  In  the  independence  of  the 
individual. 

§  10.  Christiak  Ethics. — Christianity  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  to  some  extent  in  the  same  direction  as 
Stoicism.!  it  also  was  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and 
it  also  tended  to  insist  on  the  independent  life  of  the 
individual.*    Each  one    must   "work    out  his    own 

>  See  Sldgwit^  Histpry  of  Ethics,  pp.  5i-7a 

*  See  Caird's  Hegel,  pfx  xt^-xti,  Zellert  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics,  pp.  iJ-iC^  and  Wallace's  Epicureanism,  chap,  i 

*  Sidgwlcta  ffiitory  0/ Ctticj,  pp.  114^117. 

*  Chriatlanlly  lo^ed  on  the  dignity  of  man  aa  man  moi?  stronely 
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salvation,*  and  must  even  forsake  father  and  mother, 
and  all  other  social  relationships,  in  order  to  foUov 
after  the  Ideal  life.  Christianity  represented  the  Ideal 
life  also  as  an  imitation  of  a  divine  personality.  Still, 
this  was  only  one  aspect  of  Christianity.  It  was  no 
less  emphatic  In  Its  Insistence  on  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  "members  one  of  another,"  and  that  In  order  to 
attain  perfection  we  must  recognise  our  essential  unity 
both  with  each  other  and  with  God  The  fact,  bow- 
ever,  that  Christianity  had  to  make  Its  way  in  an 
adverse  world  rendered  it  necessary  at  first  to  insist 
somewhat  strongly  on  the  need  of  isolation.  Its  fol- 
lowers had  to  recognize  that  they  were  "not  of  the 
world,"  in  order  that  they  might  keep  their  Ideals  pure. 
But  after  Christianity  had  to  a  great  extent  cont^uercd 
the  world,  the  other  side — the  Bocial  side — began  to 
come  out ;  and  it  Is  perhaps  on  that  side  now  that  Its 
significance  is  greatest  ^Vhether  we  look,  therefore, 
to  ancient  or  to  modem  systems  of  morals,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  recognition  of  the  essentially 
social  nature  of  man  plays  a  prominent  part  in  all  that 
is  best  In  them.  This  being  the  case.  It  will  be  well 
now  to  abandon  the  view  of  the  mere  individual  life 
as  that  which  ia  to  be  perfected,  and  to  consider  rather 
what  is  involved  in  the  perfection  of  society. 

g  11.  Thk  Social  Universe. — We  must,  however,  first 
bring  this  point  of  view  into  relation  to  what  has  been 
already  said  with  respect  to  the  universes  In  which 
men  habitually  live.  The  life  of  every  man,  except  an 
absolute   madman,   constitutes  a  more  or  less   con- 

thaneven  Stoldsm  had  done.  Stoldsmproctaimedlhedignity  onlf 
of  the  wisemanorphilosopher;  whereas  ChiisUanity  was  preachtd 
to  'publicans  and  Einaen.'  ,  -  1 
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sisteiit  whole.  His  actions  fall  within  a  more  or  less 
ordered  scheme  or  plan.  This  whole,  this  plan,  this 
totality  of  ends  which  a  man  pursues,  we  have  agreed 
to  describe  as  the  universe  within  which  he  lives. 
Now  this  universe  is  always  of  a  social  character. 
Even  the  most  original  and  even  the  most  misanthropic 
of  men  cannot  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  social 
environment  by  which  they  are  formed.  They  inevi- 
tably  imbibe  something  of  what  has  been  called  "  the 
ethos  of  their  people,"  the  moral  point  of  view  adopted 
by  the  race  or  nation  or  body  of  men  among  whom, 
or  under  the  influence  of  whom,  their  lives  are  spent 
This  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  pass  their  lives 
supplies  the  main  part  of  that  universe  within  which 
their  desires  find  scope.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
a  man  always,  eicept  when  in  some  abnormal  state  of 
mind,  thinks  of  himself,  not  as  an  Isolated  personality, 
but  as  a  member  of  some  body.  This  fact  is  em- 
phasized even  by  a  writer  in  some  respects  so  indi- 
vidualistic as  Mill.*  "The  social  state,"  he  says,* 
"is  at  once  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so  habitual 
to  man,  that,  except  in  some  unusual  circumstances  or 
by  an  effort  of  voluntary  abstraction  he  never  con- 
ceives himself  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  body  ; 
and  this  association  is  riveted  more  and  more,  asman- 
Icind  are  further  removed  from  the  state  of  savage 
■independence.  Any  condition,  therefore,  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  state  of  society,  becomes  more  and  more  an 

1  Thte  element  In  Milt's  teaching  is  due,  as  he  partly  acknowledges 
two  pages  later,  to  the  study  of  Comte.  C/.  bis  Autobiography,  c\ap. 
iv.  Milt  seems  never  to  have  made  anyaedons  efiort  to  reconcile 
the  elements  which  he  derived  from  Comte  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  philosophy.  *  Utilitarianism,  cbap.  uL,  pp.  ifi-f        >q|c 
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inseparable  part  of  every  person's  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  whicti  he  is  born  into,  and  which  is  the 
destiny  of  a  human  being. "  For  this  reason,  when  we 
consider  any  large  society  of  human  beings,  bound 
together  by  a  common  language,  a  common  law,  a 
common  religion,  a  common  interest,  we  may  say  in 
a  broad  sense  that  they  all  live  habitually  within  the 
same  universe.  They  will  all  be  distinguished  no 
doubt  by  individual  peculiarities;  some  of  them  will 
be  more  and  some  less  affected  by  the  common  ties; 
and  even  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day  the 
universe  of  each  will  be  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tions. Still,  speaking  broadly,  what  the  Germans  call 
the  SiUen,  i  e.  the  moral  habitudes  of  a  man's  time 
and  place,  tend  to  overshadow  the  peculiarities  of  his 
individual  nature,  and  to  have  a  strong  determining 
influence  on  his  view  of  life  and  on  his  conception  of 
his  own  vocation.  The  necessity  of  making  himself 
intelligible  to  those  around  him,  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  understanding  them,  and  the  need  of  constantly 
co-operating  with  them,  would  of  themselves  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  a  certain  homogeneity  among 
the  members  of  a  community.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  influences  of  heredity  and  education,  the  force 
is  overwhelming. 

§  IS.  Society  an  Organism. — These  considerations 
may  partly  enable  us  to  understand  an  idea  which  has 
become  prevalent  in  recent  times  among  writers  of 
very  diverse  schools — the  idea,  namely,  that  a  society 
of  human  beings  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  organic  unity.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  broadly  speaking,  that  just  as  we  recognize  a 
common  life  animatiiig  ail  the  members  of  ^Uc^a 
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lirinif  body  is  composed,  so  we  must  acknowledge  a 
similar  unity  among  tlie  members  of  a  human  society. 
This  idea  has  sometimes  been  presented  in  the  form  of 
an  analogy ;  1^  e.  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  parallels 
between  the  structures  of  human  societies  and  the 
constitutions  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.'  Such 
analogies  are  no  doubt  occasionally  suggestive ;  but 
on  the  whole  they  supply  more  scope  for  ingenuity 
than  for  insight.  The  essential  point  seems  to  be  that 
a  human  personality  is  never  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  is  even  inconceivable  apart  from  certain  relations  to 
other  personalities.  The  positive  content  of  a  man's 
moral  life  depends  on  these  relationships  :  apart  from 
them  it  would  stagnate  and  die,  very  much  as  a  limb 
dies  when  it  is  cut  off  from  its  organic  connection  with 
the  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  whole  of  a. 
man's  moral  life,  all  its  purposes,  all  its  meaning  and 
value,  receive  their  tone  and  colour  from  the  ideals, 
the  institutions,  the  moral  habits,  among  which  his 
life  develops.  This  being  so,  it  is  important,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  moral  life,  not  merely  to  consider  the  life 
of  an  individual  man,  but  to  have  regard  to  the  unity 
within  which  the  main  part  of  his  life  falls.'    That,  in 

1  This  has  be«n  done,  for  instance,  by  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  in  his 
Prindtles  of  Soctolcesi, -noi.!.,  part  il;  and.  In  a  still  more  elatxirate 
form,  by  a  Gernian  writer,  Sch&ffle,  in  his  BauuitdLebendessociaten 
Kerpers.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  {Science  of  Ethics,  p.  136)  thinks  it  pre< 
f  erable  to  apeak  of  "  social  tissue  *  rather  than  of  a  "  social  organism,' 
because  there  is  no  one  abiding  unity  in  which  individuals  are 
combined,  as  the  parts  are  combined  in  an  animal  organism. 

■  On  the  organic  nature  of  sodety,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Bradley's  ElHUal  Studkt,  pp.  145-158,  Bosuqnet's  FhiUst^ieal 
Theery  af  iHt  Stair,  especially  chaplen  vii  and  viii.,  and  Mniihead't 
Elrmenlt  if  Eikies,  pp.  165-171.  I  have  eipiessed  my  own  view  on 
thi*  nbject  ftt  freata  lengdk  ia  my  /ntrvAtetien  ft  Secial  fiibiefl^ 
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spite  of  this  unity,  the  individual  has  yet  in  a  sense  a 
private  life  of  his  own  is  a  point  that  we  shall  have  to 
consider  at  a  later  stage. 

1 13.  Why  is  thx  Social  Universe  to  be  Prefshred  ? — 
Now  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  at  this  point 
— ^Why  should  the  social  universe  be  preferred  to  the 
universe  of  the  individual  consciousness  ?  The  answer, 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  have  now 
reached,  is  that  the  individual  self  is  in  its  nature  in- 
complete, and  requires  a  larger  whole  for  its  realization. 
Such  a  larger  whole  might  no  doubt  conceivably  be 
found  in  something  beyond  and  abovehuman  society  ; 
and,  if  we  were  inventing  a  new  morality,  we  might 
have  to  look  about  for  such  a  larger  universe.  But 
if  we  accept  the  point  of  view  of  development,  we 
must  accept  the  only  medium  within  which  any  actual 
process  of  moral  development  can  be  found.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  individual  has  no  reality  apart  from  the 
social  whole,  and  that  it  is  within  that  whole  that  his 
development  takes  place,  the  devotion  to  that  whole 
has  all  the  binding  force  which  belongs  to  devotion  to 
the  Ideal  Self.  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  the 
necessary  medium  of  our  evolution,  and  seek  to  per- 
fect ourselves  in  vacuo.  The  further  discussion  of  this 
question,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  metaphysical 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  its  relation  to 
the  social  whole  within  which  it  develops,  and  to  the 
universe  in  general.  Such  a  discussion  would  be 
necessary  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  validity 
of  the  moral  ideaL     But  it  lies  beyond  the  province  of 

chap.  iii.  The  Btudeot  of  the  present  handbook  will  probably  imdeT- 
Hand  this  conceptioo  better  aftet  teading  some  of  the  following 
chapten. 

L..ju...A.^  Google 
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a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  enter  into  meta- 
physics. We  can  only  hint  a  little  further,  in  our  con* 
eluding  chapter,  at  the  nature  of  the  problem  involved. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
effort  to  bring  out  the  general  significance  of  the  social 
universe  in  its  bearings  on  the  moral  life. 

§  14.    RSLATION   0?  CONSCIENCB   TO  THK  SoCIAL   UnITY. 

The  importance  of  the  social  environment  in  the  forma 
tion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Conscience,  has 
been  noticed  by  a  number  of  recent  writers.  This  is 
emphasized,  for  instance,  by  Mill  ■  In  his  treatment  of 
the  moral  sanctions.*  Without  endorsing  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  him  and  others,  it  may  at 
least  be  convenient  to  sum  up  at  this  point  what  has 
to  be  said  on  the  nature  of  Conscience,  and  to  indicate 
its  relations  to  our  social  universe. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  there  is  a  certain 
ambiguity — indeed  a  twofold  ambiguity — in  the  use  of 
the  term  "  Conscience.  "^  It  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  moral 
judgment  rests ;  at  other  times  it  expresses  the  principles 
adopted  by  a  particular  individual  ;  at  other  times  it 

l  UUlitarianism,  chip.  iiL  Cf,  i\aoBT3diey'a  Elhiail  Studies,  p.  tBo 
Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  chap.  viiL,  Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays 
("On  the  SdenliGc  Basis  of  Ethica '),  and  Dr.  Starcke'a  article  on 
"The  Conscience'  in  the  I ntemaUoaal  Journal  of  Ethics,  voL  Ji. 
No.  3  (April,  1892),  pp.  34*-37i  Hegel,  in  his  Recktsphihsophie, 
was,  I  think,  the  first  writer  who  clearly  brought  out  the  social  bear. 
ing  of  Conscience  Much  of  what  Hegel  says  on  this  point  will  be 
found  reproduced,  in  an  excellent  form,  in  Dewey's  OuUiaes  of  Ethics 
pp.  iS>-i9^ 

*  On  the  meaning  of  the  moral  sanctions,  seethe  Note  at  the  end  of 

•  See  above.  Book  I,  chap.  VL    Cf.  also  Hegel's  Philosophy  tj 
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means  "  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain  felt  In 
perceiving  our  own  confonnity  or  non-conformity  to 
principle. " '  The  last  seems  to  me  to  be  the  roost  con- 
venient acceptation  of  the  term,*  except  that  I  should 
prefer  to  say  simply  that  it  is  a.  feeling  of  pain  accom- 
panying; and  resulting  from  our  non -confonnity  to 
principle.*  This  sense  of  the  term  is  evidently  closely 
connected  with  the  second  sense  ;  for  the  principles  in 
connection  with  which  an  individual  feels  pain  are  of 
course  the  principles  recognized  by  him.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  sense  also  is  not  entirely  excluded :  for  even  if 
an  individual  is  not  clearly  conscious  of  the  deeper 
principles  of  reason  on  which  the  final  moral  judgment 
depends,  he  will  yet  often  feel  a  vague  uneasiness 
when  he  goes  against  them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
for  instance,  that  St.  Paul's  conscience  was  entirely 
at  rest  in  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  even  if  he 
did  think  thathewas  "doiiigGodservice."  However, 
in  general  no  doubt  the  pain  of  Conscience  accom- 
panies only  the  violation  of  clearly  recognized  duty. 

1  Starcke,  loc  cit,  p.  34EL 

*  Chiefly  because  it  ^ves  the  most  definite  meaning.  When  we 
go  beyond  this,  we  land  ourselves  in  almost  hopeless  ambiguities. 

•  The  element  of  mystery  so  often  thought  toattach  to  Conscience 
ts,  t  think,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  olten  not  accompanied  by 
uiydind  perception  of  "  confonnity  or  non-confomiity  to  prindple.* 
A  man  has  often  simply  an  uneasy  feeling  of  having  gone  wrong, 
without  I>eing  able  to  say  precisely  what  principle  he  has  violated. 
Further,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  a  pleasure  of 
Conscience.  Conformity  tomoralprindple  is  the  normal  state;  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  neutral  point  Any  violation  of  princi- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  brings  pain.  The  performance  of  duty 
leaves  a  man  still  in  Ihe  position  of  an  "unprofitable  servanL' 
"  Spiritual  pride,'  of  course,  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  pleasure ; 
but  should  this  be  described  as  a  pleasure  of  Conscience  ?    I  ttitnk 
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Now  we  hare  seen  that  the  principles  of  duty  which 
an  individual  reco^izes  are  largely  determined  by  the 
social  universe  which  he  inhabits.  Hence  his  con- 
science also  must  be  largely  determined  by  this." 
A  man's  conscience,  we  may  say  broadly,  attaches 
itself  to  that  system  of  things  which  he  regards  as 
highest  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  pain, 
analogous  to  that  of  Conscience,  in  connection  with 
every  universe  in  which  a  man  lives,  whether  he 
regards  it  as  the  highest  or  not.  Thus,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  shame »  accompanying  the  violation  of 
rules  of  etiquette  or  good  taste,  or  even  accompanying 
the  consciousness  of  any  physical  defect  or  awkward- 

sdence  is  la  otter  a  Boledsra ;  tiad  we  never  sinned,  we  should 
have  had  no  consdence,'  See  his  Essay  on  "Characteristics.* 
Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  f^Uficallon  accompanying  the  folfil- 
ment  of  unaccustomed  duties.  If  a  man  gets  drunJc  only  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  weeic,  instead  of  three  times  as  usual,  or  if  he  tells 
the  truth  when  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  lie,  he  may  feel 
pleased  in  reviewing  his  action.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  spontaneity  and  immediacy  in  this  feeling  aa  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  corresponding  pain ;  nor  is  its  character  so  purely  moral 
It  is  more  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  solving  a  difGcull  problem,  I  sus' 
pect  that,  just  as  there  is  no  pleasure  of  the  teelh,  corresponding  to 
toothache ;  so  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  pleasure  of  the  con- 
science, corresponding  to  its  (Jiaiacterlstic  pain. 

•  Hence  Clifford's  idea  of  a  "  tribal  self  *— a  self  which  belongs  to 
a  man's  trltve  or  sodeCy,  and  to  which  his  mere  individual  self  is 
subordinate;  Clifford  says,  as  wehaveseen,that  a  man's  conscience 
is 'the  voice  of  his  tribal  self.'  The  pain  of  his  conscience  isequiv 
alent  to  bis  saying  to  himself,  "  In  the  name  of  my  tribe,  1  hate  my- 
self for  this  treason  which  I  have  done.*  See  above.  Book  I.. 
chapt  v.,  and  cf.  Muirhead's  Elemenb  of  Ethics,  pp.  iS^-9. 

•  The  Greek  word  •l»*ci  usually  translated  "  shame,"  seems  to  be 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  what  we  understand  by  Conscience,  at 
least  in  one  of  its  aspects.  Cf.  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  33^ 
and  Caird's  Critical Phiiosopky  of  Kant,vol  fi.,pp.  385^      ,  -  1 
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ness,  even  if  we  are  aware,  not  only  that  the  universe 
within  wbicli  these  things  lie  is  not  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, but  even  that  it  does  not  He  within  the  power 
of  our  will  to  avoid  such  deficiencies.  Such  a  feeling 
might  be  called  a  ^uo^i-Conscience. '  On  reflection  we 
perceive  either  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  such 
shortcomings,  or  that  they  are  not  of  serious  moral 
importance ;  but  the  feeling  at  the  moment  is  scarcely 
dbtinguishable  from  that  of  Conscience  proper.  Some- 
times such  a  feeling  may  even  conflict  with  Conscience. 
Thus,  the  performance  of  duty  may  involve  a  violation 
of  etiquette ;  so  that,  in  whichever  way  we  act,  we  are 
bound  to  have  the  pain  either  of  Conscience  or  of  quasi- 
Conscience.  Again,  Conscience  sometimes  attaches 
itself  to  a  universe  which  has  been  transcended 
When  we  have  recently  passed  from  one  universe  to 
another.  Conscience  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
lagged  a  little  behind,  and  to  attach  itself  to  the  older 
universe  rather  than  to  the  newer  one.  "Feeling,"  aa 
Mr.  Muirhead  says, '  "is  the  conservative  element  in 
human    life,"      It   does   not    attach    itself   to   a  new 

1  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Muirhead  (Elt- 
menb  of  Elhicz,  p,  77)  in  an  extract  from  Prot.  Royce's  Relighus 
Aspect  of  Philosophy  (pp.  53-4) ;  "  You  ride,  using  another  man's 
season  ticket,  or  you  tell  a  white  lie,  or  speak  an  unkind  word,  and 
consdence,  if  a  little  used  to  such  things,  never  winces.  But  you 
bow  to  the  wrong  man  in  the  street,  or  you  mispronounce  a  word, 
or  you  tip  over  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  you  agonize  about  your 
shortcoming  all  day  long ;  yea,  from  time  to  time  for  weeks.  Such 
an  impartial  judge  is  the  feeUng  of  what  you  ought  fo  have  done.' 
For  similar  illustrations,  see  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  3*3,  and 
Spencer's  Principles  0}  Ethics,  p.  337. 

1  EUmenls  of  Ethics,  p.  Bo.  Cf.  (he  saying  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  quoted 
by  Miss  Wedgwood  (The  Moral  Ideal,  p.  233),  "The  thoughts  of  one 
generation  form  the  feelings  of  its  successor.'  (injoli- 
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univerae,  until  we  have  thoroughly  lived  into  it  and 
made  ourselves  at  home  in  it ;  nor  does  it  sever  itself 
from  aa  old  universe,  until  we  have  thoroughly  broken 
off  our  connection  with  it  Hence  a  man  will  often 
feel  a  pain  of  Conscience,  or  ywffsi'-Conscience,  in  doing 
an  action  which  his  reason  has  taught  him  to  regard  aa 
perfectly  allowable '  or  even  as  a  positive  duty ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  often  be  able  to  violate 
a  recently  discovered  obligation  without  feeling  any 
pain.*  In  general,  however,  the  pains  of  Conscience 
attend  any  inconsistency  with  the  principles  which  we 
recognize  as  highest;  and  these,  in  general,  are  the 
principles  recognized  as  binding  within  the  social 
universe  in  which  we  habitually  live.' 

With  these  remarks,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  more 
detailed  consideration  of  social  ethics — i.  e.  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  order  within  which  the  life  of 

r  '  The  contradictign  between  reason  and  feeling  which  some  of 
oa  will  recollect,  when  fii^t  we  permitted  ourselves  to  take  a  row  or 
attend  a  concert  on  Sunday,  is  a  good  example  from  contemporary 
life '  (Muirhead'3  Elemenb  of  Ethics,  p.  80). 

■Hence,  partly,  the  frequency  of  "back-sliding'in  converts  to 
new  principles.  Conscience  does  not  respond  to  their  shortcom- 
ings with  sufficient  readiness.  It  may  l^e  noted  here  also  (hat  it  is 
often  possible  to  stifle  Conscience  by  transferring  ourselves  from 
one  universe  to  another.  Thus,  a  man  may  perform,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fanatical  zeal,  acts  of  cruelty  from  which,  in  his  normal 
■tate,  he  would  shrink  in  horror.  He  stiSes  Conscience  byescaping 
from  the  universe  in  which  such  acts  are  condemned  into  one  in 
which  they  are  rather  approved.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
given  by  Macaulay  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  mind  ol  the  Uaster 
of  Stair  in  sanctioning  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  {History  0/  Engfand, 
chap.  xviiL). 

*  For  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Conscience,  see  Porter^ 
EUmenb  of  Moral  Science,  Part  I.,  chap.  xvL,  Dewey's  OuUints  of 
Btkia,  pp.  ifla^aA  and  Muirhead's  Elements  o/Elhia,  pp.  73-84and 
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the  individual  is  spent,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Indl* 
vidual  life  to  that  moral  order.  Of  course  thia  can  be 
done,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  only  in  the  most  eketchjr 
fashion.  But  some  remarks  on  the  ethical  signiBcance 
of  the  recognized  moral  institutions,  duties  and  virtues, 
may  be  found  helpful. 
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CHAPTER  ri. 

HOKAL  INSIITUnONS, 

§  1.  Ths  Social  Iupkrativk. — We  have  seen  to  some 
extent  what  the  nature  of  the  "  ought "  is.  It  is,  as 
we  may  say,  the  law  imposed  by  our  ideal  self  upon 
our  actual  self  Since,  however,  the  ideal  self  is  the 
rational  self,  and  since  the  rational  self  is  not  realized 
in  isolation,  but  in  a  society  of  human  beings,  it 
follows  that  this  "ought"  is  imposed  on  societies  as 
well  as  on  individuals.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  ■ 
"we  must  consider  the  ideal  man  as  existing  in  the 
ideal  social  state";  and  in  considering  such  an  ideal 
we  pass  a  criticism  not  only  on  existing  men,  but  on 
existing  social  states.  Not  only  can  we  say  that  an 
individual  oughtio  act  in  such  and  such  a  way,  but  we 
can  also  say  that  a  society  ought  to  have  such  and  such 
a  constitution.*  In  so  far  as  an  individual  acts  as  he 
ought  to  act,  we  say  that  his  conduct  is  right,  and  that 
he  is  a  good,  upright,  or  moral  man.  In  so  far  as  a 
society  is  constituted  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  say  that  it  is 
a  well-ordered  society,  and  that  its  constitution  is  just. 
In  each  case  we  compare  actually  existing  men  or 
states  with  the  ideal  of  a  rational  man  and  a  rationally 

1  Daia  of  Elkks,  chap,  xvL,  {  106. 

fit  may  be  asked.  On  whom  ia  this  "ought"  imposed?  The 
aniwer  is,  on  the  society  as  a  wliole,  and  more  particularly  oa  it$ 
politicians  smdottier  "active  dSiens."  ,-•  1 
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constituted  state.  The  latter  of  these  we  must  now 
briefly  consider.  • 

§3.  Justice. — "Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "are  they  that 
hungerandthirstatlerjustice."*  Butperhapsit  ismore 
easy  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  it  than  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  it  means.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  can  only 
indicate  its  nature  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general 
way.  For  a  fuller  treatment  reference  must  be  made 
to  works  on  Politics. 

A  just  arrangement  of  society  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  one  in  which  the  ideal  life  of  all  its  members  is 
promoted  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  constitution 
of  a  society  is,  therefore,  unjust  when  large  classes  in 
it  are  so  enslaved  by  others  as  to  be  unable  to  develop 
their  own  lives.  It  is  unjust,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  any  class  in  it  so  poor,  or  so  hard-worked,  or  so 
dependent  on  others,  as  to  be  unable  to  cultivate  their 
faculties  and  make  progress  towards  the  perfection  of 

>  A  complefe  discussion  of  thia  subject  belongs  rather  to  Politics 
or  Social  Philosophy  than  to  Ethics.  But  it  seems  necessary  lo 
consider  it  here,  in  so  far  as  it  can  t>e  dealt  with  from  a  purely 
ethical  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  points  dealt  with  here  are  some- 
what more  fully  discussed  in  my  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy, 
chaps.  V.  and  vi  English  writers  on  Ethics  have.as  a  rule,  not  given 
much  attention  to  llie  subjects  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  Reference 
may,  however,  be  made  to  Stephen's  Science  of  Etkia,  cliap.  iii.. 
Porter's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Part  II.,  chaps.  xiiL— xvl,  Rick- 
aby's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Clark  Murray's  Introduction  to  Ethics, 
Book  11,,  Part  II.,  chap.  L  For  fuller  treaimenl  the  student  must 
consult  such  works  as  those  of  Hollding  and  Paulsen.  Some  of  the 
points  are  also  referred  to  by  Prof.  Gizycki,  whose  work  has  t>cen 
adapted  for  the  use  of  English  readers  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  Hegel's 
Philosophic  dcs  Rechts  must,  however,  still  be  regarded  as  the  model 
[or  the  treatment  of  this  whole  subject  It  has  recently  been  trans* 
lated  into  English  by  Professor  Dyde. 

*The  Greek  word  tt^ari^,  translated  "righteousness,'  may 
equally  well  be  rendered  by  "  justice." 
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their  nature.'  It  Is  unjust  when  the  Idle  are  protected 
and  set  In  power,  and  the  laborious  are  crushed  down 
and  degraded. 

To  free  society  from  such  arrangements  as  these  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  efforts,  perhaps  the  chief  efifort,  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages ;  and  there  are  certainly 
few  things  to  which  a  student  of  Applied  Ethics  should 
give  more  attention  than  the  methods  by  which  this 
has  been  and  may  still  be  done.  The  subject  is,  how- 
ever, much  too  complicated  for  such  an  elementary 
treatise  as  this,  or  indeed  for  any  treatise ;  and  all  that 
we  can  here  do  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  main  points 
that  have  to  be  attended  to  in  constructing  a  just  order 
of  society.' 

g  3.  Law  and  Public  Opinion. — The  first  thing  to  be 
observed  is  that  a  just  arrangement  of  society  can  be 
only  to  a  certain  extent  en/orced.  The  saying  has 
often  been  quoted — 

"  How  small  (A  all  that  human  hearts  endm« 
That  part  which  lungs  or  laws  can  cause  or  caret' 

And  it  is  partly  true,  if  it  be  taken  to  apply  simply  to 
that  which  can  be  directly  and  immediately  accom- 
plished by  positive  laws.     Laws  are  inefScient  when  a 

1  In  a  just  social  state,  avery  human  being  must  be  treated  as  an 
absolute  end.  It  follows  from  Itiis,  however,  that  no  one  can  be 
treated  as  the  ghsoX-ate  end :  otherwise  every  one  else  would  be 
treated  only  as  a  means  with  reference  to  this  one.  Hence  ever; 
one  must  be  treated  at  once  as  means  and  as  end. 

>  The  accounts  of  Justice  given  by  Flato  and  Aristotle  {Republic 
and  Ethics)  have  never  been  surpassed.  For  more  modem  discus- 
dons,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Mill's  tWIiinrr'anixm,  chap,  v., 
SIdgwick'B  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap,  v.,  and  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Book  III.,  chaps,  vi.  and  vil,  and  Stephen's  SciVne* 
o/Etkifs,  chap,  v.,  JS  35-39,    See  the  Note  at  tlic  end  o(  this  chaptcc  ,  1 
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people  13  by  nature  lawless ;  and  when  a  people  has 
become  orderly  or  wise,  laws  may  often  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  abeyance.  The  conditions  of  life  are  con- 
tinually chan^ng,  and  positive  laws  which  were 
beneficial  at  one  time  begin  gradually  to  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  It  is,  consequently,  in  many  departments 
of  life  of  far  more  importance  to  try  to  develop  good 
habits  of  action  and  of  opinion  in  a  people  than  to 
furnish  it  with  hard  and  fast  positive  enactments.' 
Nevertheless,  the  sphere  of  positive  law  is  a  great  one. 
Public  opinion  grows  very  slowly,  and  there  are  always 
considerable  bodies  in  a  community  who  are  unaffected 
by  it,  unless  it  takes  the  form  of  definite  laws,  with 
punishments  attached.  Sometimes,  after  such  laws 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
repeal  them.  St  Paul  said  of  the  Jewish  law  that 
it  was  "  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  Christ ";  mean- 
ing  that  as  soon  as  men  grasped  the  true  meaning  of 
the  moral  ideal  they  could  dispense  with  the  narrow 
injunctions  of  the  law,  which,  nevertheless,  were 
necessary  as  a  preparation.  So  it  is  with  nearly  all 
laws.  They  are  too  rigid  and  formal  for  human  beings, 
as  soon  as  they  attain  to  true  freedom  ;  but  they  are 
necessary  at  first  as  a  check  upon  licentiousness. 
What  men  do  at  first  from  fear,  they  learn  by  and  by 
to  do  from  habit,  and  afterwards  from  conscious  wilL 
Law  comes  first,  then  habit,  then  virtue.* 

>  This  seeniB  to  eipreaa  the  element  of  troth  In  much  of  what  ia 
■aid by  Mr.  H.  Spenccrinhia  famous,  but  extremely  one-aided  IxkiI^ 
The  Man  versus  Oie  Slate.  Some  aspects  of  the  same  point  are 
brought  out,  'm»inorega3idedvAy,in  Aspects  1^  the  Social  Problem, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bosaoquet 

•  Mr.Huirhead  quotes  {Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  %  note),  a  story  about 
Gonnop  ThirlwalL  "wtio  on  one  occMJon  became  ipvol^  in  • 
r.ai,.,..i..CjtX)glc 
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§  1.  Rights  and  Oblioations. — The  forces  of  law  and 
of  public  opinion  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  men's  rights  and  obligations.  These  terms 
are  strictly  correlative.  Every  right  brings  an  obliga- 
tion with  it ;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  obvious  sense 
that  when  one  man  has  a  right  other  men  are  under  an 
obligation  to  respect  it,  but  also  in  the  more  subtle 
sense  that  when  a  man  haa  a  right  he  is  thereby  laid 
under  an  obligation  to  employ  it  for  the  general  good. 
This  fact  is  concealed  from  many  men's  minds  through 
a  certain  confusion  between  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. It  is  generally  convenient  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  rights  by  positive  laws  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  generally  convenient  to  enforce  the  corresponding 
obligation.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  thought  that  there  is 
no  obligation  at  all.  For  instance,  it  is  convenient  to  pro- 
tect property ;  whereas  it  would  be  very  troublesome 
and  dangerous  to  try  to  compel  men  to  use  their  pro- 
perty wisely — and  indeed  any  such  attempt,  beyond 
certain  narrow  limits,  is  almost  bound  to  defeat  its  own 
ends.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  said  that  a  man  "  may 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own."  Legally,  he  may; 
but  morally,  he  is  under  the  obligation  to  use  his  own 
for  the  general  good,  just  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  an- 
other's. A  man's  rights,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than 
those  things  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  it 
is  convenient  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  possess. 

discussion  with  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Bishop  ot 
Lincoln,  when  the  latter  was  residing  at  Trinity  College,  about  the 
retention  of  enforced  attendance  at  chapeL  'It  isa  choice,' said  the 
Bishop,  between  compulsory  religion  and  no  religion  at  all.'  'The 
distinction,' replied  liiirlw^l,  'is  too  subtle  for  my  mental  grasp^ 
The  same  might  be  said  of  compulsory  morality  -  it  is  equivalent ,  1 
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And  since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  that  he 
possesses  them,  he  is  bound  to  use  them  for  that  end. 
By  himself,  a  man  has  no  right  to  anything  whatever. 
He  is  a  part  of  a  social  whole  ;  and  he  has  a  right  only 
to  that  which  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  he 
should  have.  Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  rights. 

§6.  The  Rights  ov  Man.  {a)  £/«.— The  first  of 
human  rights  is  the  right  to  live.  This  right  follows  at 
once  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  end  is  a  personal  one 
— a  form  of  self-realization.  If  the  end  which  men 
sought  were  some  impersonal  object,  life  might  reason* 
ably  be  sacrificed  to  that  And,  indeed,  as  the  self  to 
be  realized  is  the  social  self,  the  individual  will  some- 
times be  justified  in  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
his  society.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional.  As  a 
rule,  the  human  good  requires  the  continuance  of  life 
for  its  realization.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the 
sacredness  of  life  should  be  recognized.  In  some  prim- 
itive forms  of  society  even  this  fundamental  right  is 
not  acknowledged.  Children  are  frequently  exposed, 
and  captives  in  war  are  put  to  death  without  hesita- 
tion. And  even  in  partly  civilized  communities  the 
sacredness  of  life  is  sometimes  very  lightly  treated — 
e.  g.  where  the  practice  of  duelling  is  permitted.  In- 
deed If  the  value  of  life  were  fully  appreciated,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  even  war  would  soon  be  abo- 
lished among  civilized  nations.     At  present,  however, 

to  no  morality  at  all'  This  is  of  course  true  ;  yet  compulsar? 
morality  may  form  an  education  towards  tme  morality.  This  would 
also  have  been  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  ThirlwalL  Cf.  Hoff- 
ding's  Outlines  cf  Psychology,  p.  76,  Mr.  Uuiihead  notices  the  quali- 
ficatioa  at  a  later  stage,  pp.  ijg-iSa. 
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it  remains  a  true  manm.  Si  vis  pacem  para  beUum, 
Again,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  right  of  life  cannot 
be  said  to  be  reallysecured  to  all  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity unless  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are 
secured.  The  right  to  live  thus  seems  to  involve  the 
right  to  labour,' 

The  right  of  life,  like  all  rights,  brings  an  obligation 
with  it — viz.  the  obligation  of  treating  life,  both  one's 
own  and  that  of  others,  as  a  sacred  thing.  He  who 
violates  this  obligation — e.  g.  by  murder  —  forfeits 
the  right  of  lif^  and  may  legitimately  be  deprived 
of  it 

(4)  ^eedom.^-Tiie  next  right  Is  that  of  freedom. 
The  necessity  of  this  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
moral  ideal  has  to  be  realized  by  the  individual  will. 
Hence  the  individual,  in  order  to  realize  his  supreme 
end,  must  be  free  to  exercise  his  will.  The  recognition 
of  this  right  usually  comes  much  later  than  that  of  life.* 
Slavery  existed  long  after  the  stage  at  wiiich  prisoners 

1  This  point  was  emphasized  by  Louis  Blanc  and  some  other 
socialistic  wiitera.  Ttie  question  how  far,  and  by  what  means,  such 
aright  is  to  be  secured,  must  be  left  to  writers  on  Politics  and  Eco> 
nomics,  who  again  must  probably  hand  it  over  in  the  end  to  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  manldnd. 

'  Hegel  remarlKd  (Philosophy  0/  History,  Introduction)  that  the 
Oriental  nations  recognized  only  ihat  one  is  free— t  e,  the  Despot  1 
the  Greeirs,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  that  some  are  free— pik 
the  Greelc  citizens  themselves — while  Bartiarians  were  thought  to 
be  natnrally  fitted  for  slavery :  while  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem 
times,  mider  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  demand  tliat  all  shall 
be  free.  This  demand  has  been  especiallypromlnentsince  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  Sometimes  it  Is  even  pushed  to  an  extreme— 
«.  £  by  Rousseau  and  by  the  Economists  of  the  laissafaire  scbooL 
For  extreme  views  in  recent  times,  see  A  Plea  fw  Liberty  and  Spen- 
cefs  The  Man  versus  the  Slate ;  and  for  a  critldsm  o(  these  view^ 
KC  Ktchie's  PrinaPlcs  of  Slate  iHtcr^rmee. 
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of  war  were  put  to  death ;  aiid  even  now,  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  conditions  of  contract  with 
regard  to  labour  and  to  property  are  often  of  such  a 
kind  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  men's  liberty  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives.  Of  course  freedom  in  any  ab- 
solute sense  is  not  possible,  and  ought  not  to  be  aimed 
ai  It  can  never  be  permissible  in  any  well-ordered 
community  that  its  members  should  do  as  they  please. 
The  right  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  is  the  right  of 
having  the  free  development  of  one's  life  as  little  inter- 
fered with  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  social  order. 

The  right  of  freedom  brings  with  it  the  obligation  of 
using  one's  freedom  for  the  attainmentof  rational  ends. 
Milton  rightly  said  of  liberty,  "  who  love  that  must 
first  be  wise  and  good." '  It  is  only  on  this  assump- 
tion that  liberty  can  be  granted  in  a  well-ordered  state. 
Hence  the  slowness  in  the  acquisition  of  freedom  is 
not  without  justification.  Freedom  is  not  a  com- 
modity that  can  be  bought  or  given  :  it  must  be 
earned. 

(c)  Properly, — ^The  right  of  property  may  almost  bo 
regarded  aa  part  of  the  right  of  freedom.  Nearly  all 
the  ends  at  which  a  man  can  aim  require  instruments ; 
and  if  a  man  has  not  the  right  to  use  these  instru- 
ments, his  liberty  of  pursuing  the  ends  is  practically 
rendered  void.  Since,  however,  instruments — espe- 
cially such  instruments  as  the  soil  of  a  country — are 
limited  in  amount,  it  becomes  a  difEcult  question  to 

iC/a1so  what  Millon  says  on  this  pdnt  in  his  Tenure  0/£jt^  anil 
Magislrales,  i  i:  "None  can  love  freedom  heartily,  hut  good  menj 
the  rest  love  not  freedom,  but  licence  ;  which  never  balh  more  scopa 
or  more  iudulgence  than  under  tyrants.'  (  ~   i  >  il  ' 
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decide  how  the  use  of  them  Is  lo  be  apportioned  amon^ 
the  members  of  a  communit}'.  If  their  use  is  reserved 
for  a  few,  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  are  to  a 
certain  extent  deprived  of  their  liberty.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  however,  must  be  left  to  writers 
on  Politics.  From  a  purely  ethical  point  of  view,  we 
can  only  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, as  a  means  of  securing  the  possibility  of  a  free 
development  of  life. 

The  right  of  property  involves  the  obligation  to  use 
it  wisely  for  the  general  good  In  communities  where 
the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  cannot  in  the  main  be 
relied  on,  the  right  of  property  cannot  be  granted.  In 
primitive  communities  there  is  practically  no  such 
right.  Everything  is  possessed  in  common.  It  is  only 
as  men  become  civilized  and  educated  that  they  begin 
to  be  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  property  ;  and 
even  then  it  is  usually  necessary  that  the  right  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  misuse. '  Some  writers 
(e.  g:  Plato)  have  thought  that  in  an  ideal  state  Ihcre 
ought  to  be  a  community  of  goods,  and  no  right  of 
private  property."    But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 

^  strictly  speaking,  from  a  purely  ethica]  point  of  ^ew,  11  may  be 
■aid  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  any  kind  of  property  except  that 
which  be  baa  made  an  essential  part  of  hia  own  being.  Hence  a 
German  writer,  G.  Simmel,  says  pointedly,  "  Ich  habe  wirklich  nur 
das  naslch  bin*  ("Strictly  speaking  I  possess  nothing  but  what  t 
am ")  {Einleituitg  in  die  Moralwissenschaft,  p.  172).  Bui  of  courw  it 
would  be  impossible  to  observe  this  principle  in  practical  poUtics. 
Thb  does  not,  however,  make  it  any  the  less  important  to  take 
account  of  it 

*  See  ttis  Rtpttbtic,  Books  IV,  and  V.  Tlie  precise  extent  to  which 
Plato  intended  to  carry  out  Ihe  principle  of  commnnlty  is  not 
altogether  clear.  Porarecentadvocacyof  cominunistn,8ee  Morris'* 
NewsfivmNauihoK  ,-• 1  . 
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Aristotle  was  probably  right  in  thinking'  rather  that  in 
an  ideal  state  every  one  should  have  the  ^e  use  of  the 
necessary  instruments,*  but  should  be  taught  to  use 
them  for  the  common  good. 

(d)  Contract. — Another  important  right  is  the  right  to 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  If  one  man  engages  to 
render  certain  services  to  another,  the  second  has  the 
right  to  receive  these  services.  In  primitive  societies 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  contract  The  rela- 
tions of  men  to  one  another  are  fixed  almost  from  their 
birth,  and  are  altered  only  by  force,'  Hence  it  has 
been  said*  that  societies  develop  "from  status  to  con- 
tract" 

The  right  of  contract  involves  the  obligation  to  enter 
into  no  contracts  except  those  that  can  be  reasonably 
fulfilled.  A  man  is  not  at  liberty,  for  instance,  to  con- 
tract himself  into  slavery,  s  Nor  is  anyone  entitled, 
even  if  he  were  able,  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  as 
that  of  Faust  with  Mephistopheles.  Hence  the  right 
of  contract,  like  that  of  property,  is  possible  only  in  a 
I  PoH&^  II.,  T. 

•  Whetlicr  land,  and  other  forma  of  property  that  are  not  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  multiplied,  can  be  dealt  with  on  ttie  same  prin- 
ciple, is  a  mach  more  difficult  question. 

■  On  tbe  other  hand,  in  modem  times,  contract  has  become  so 
common  a  method  of  entering  into  relationahip,  that  some  writers 
have  been  tempted  to  think  that  all  relationships  are  fonnded  on 
such  engagements.  The  Stale,  for  instance,  was  said  to  rest  on  a 
"social  contract*  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  were  the  chief  upholders 
of  this  view.  An  eloquent  attack  was  made  on  it  by  Burke  in  his 
RefiecUoiK  on  the  Revolution  in  France.  See  Muirhead's  Elements  ef 
EUtia,  p.  177,  note.  There  is  a  good  critidam  in  Hume's  Essays 
C  Of  the  Original  Contract '}.  *  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  chap.  v. 

*  Hence  the  fallacy  of  Carlyle's  view,  that  slavery  consists  simply 
in  hiring  a  man's  services  for  life.  Sec  ins  LatUr-DayPatnfhUts.  A 
man  has  no  right  to  contract  away  hit  owa  fraedflm. -. 

L..JU...  A..  Google 
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highly-developed  communifj',  and  even  then  requires 
considerable  safeguards. ' 

(e)  Education. — The  lost  right  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  notice  here,  is  the  right  of  education.  In  this 
case  the  right  &nd  obligation  are  so  closely  united  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them.  Every  one, 
we  may  say,  has  both  the  right  and  the  obligation  of 
being  educated  according  to  his  capacity  ;  since  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  rational  self. 
This  is  a  right  which  has  been  but  tardily  recognized 
even  in  some  highly-civilized  countries  ;  and  even  now 
in  many  of  them  the  highest  kinds  of  education  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  well-ordered  state  every  one  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  developing  his  faculties  to  the 
best  advantage. 

§  6,  Ultimate  Meaning  of  Rights  and  Obugations. — 
A  little  reflection  may  convince  us  that  the  ultimate 
significance  of  rights  and  obligations  is  simply  this. 
We  have  a  right  to  the  means  that  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  our  lives  in  the  direction  that  is 
best  for  the  highest  good  of  the  community  of  which 
we  are  members ;  and  we  are  under  the  obligation  to 
use  the  means  in  the  best  way  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end.* 

1  Hen  who  are  in  a  disadvantageoas  posillon  (owing  to  poverty, 
for  Instance)  are  apt  to  be  induced  to  form  contracts  on  unfair  con- 
Jitlons.  It  is  desirable  that  tbey  ehould  be,  39  far  as  possible,  guarded 
against  fhl& 

■Of  oooneirefer  hereto  rights  and  obligations  In  the  ethical 
sense.  TOwhateitent,and  fay wliat  means, these  rightsand  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  acknowledged  and  enforced  in  actual  states,  are 
qnestlaoa  for  the  political  philosopher.  On  these  subjects  referenca 
may  be  made  to  Sidgwickli  fJcnwMti  (t/^iWUc%  eqpccialljr  dut*.  iii 
-vi,aiKlchi^*  ,-.         . 
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§  7.  SoaxL  iNStrniTiONS, — There  are  various  ways 
in  which  men  group  themselves  together  in  a  society ; 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  are  thus  brought  to 
one  another  are  often  of  so  much  ethical  significance 
that  It  is  desirable  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more 
important  of  them. 

(a)  2%9  Family. — The  family  is  based  on  natural 
affection.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  provide  adequate 
protection  and  care  for  the  helplessness  of  childhood, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an  adequate  sphere 
for  the  highest  forms  of  friendship  and  love.  It  is 
thought  that  as  a  rule  the  former  object  can  be  better 
secured  by  the  affection  of  the  parents  than  it  could  be 
by  any  state  arrangements  ; '  and  that  the  latter  object 
is  best  fulfilled  within  a  narrow  circle.*  The  control 
of  parents,  however,  requires  to  be  in  many  ways 
limited.  Thusitseemsnecessarytoenforce  the  proper 
education  of  children,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
employed  in  unsuitable  work  at  too  early  an  age. 
The  r.-lation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  family  is  pro- 
perly one  of  equality ;  but  where  thic  is  not  secured 
by  mutual  affection,  it  seems  impossible  for  any  state 
regulations  to  prevent  the  subordination  of  one  to  the 
other,  without  an  intolerable  interference  with  iudl- 

1  Plato,  however,  thgught  otberwlse^  Se«  bis  Republic,  Book  V, 
*  Among  the  Greeks,  In  the  classical  age,  the  highest  rorma  at 
friendship  were  practically  always  between  men.  The  low  position 
of  women  prevented  them  from  sharing  In  the  higher  life  of  the 
dtlzea  Greek  views  of  the  family  life  are  almost  entirely  vitiated 
by  this  (act;  just  as  (heir  viewt  ufindoatriallifeare  vitiated  by  their 
acceptance  of  slavery,  and  by  ttieir  contempt  for  all  forms  of  manual 
labour  except  agricultureL  On  the  Family,  see  Hegel's  Philosophy 
of  Right  1  alsoBickab/s  Uoral  Philosophy,  Part  IL,  chap,  vl,  and 
Dent't  Studies  ^FamUyUft.  Ariatotle's  treatment  of  the  sij>ject 
In  tbe  first  two  Boob  of  the  Politia  Is  still  bisbly  •uatutivc.  , 
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▼idual  liberty.  This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  on  which 
it  is  important  to  develop  a  strong  public  opinion.  A 
good  deal,  however,  can  be  done  by  law  in  removing 
disabilities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition 
of  perf'ect  equality. ' 

(6)  77ie  Workshop. — Industrial  relations  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  family.  They  are  not 
based  on  mtitual  affection  but  on  contract ;  and  they 
are  not  relations  of  equality  but  of  subordination.  No 
doubt,  in  the  family  also  there  is  the  subordination  of 
children  to  their  parents  ;  but  this  is  the  subordination 
of  the  undeveloped  to  the  developed,  of  the  helpless  to 
their  natural  protectors ;  whereas  in  the  industrial  life 
the  subordination  which  exists  is  not  with  a  view 
lo  the  protection  or  development  of  those  who  are 
subordinated,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  external  ends. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  important  to  make  such  re- 
gulations as  will  secure  fairness  of  contract,  and  prevent 
subordination  from  becoming  slavery.  It  has  some- 
times been  made  a  matter  of  regret  that,  as  civilization 
advances,  the  relations  of  men  in  industrial  life  depart 
more  and  more  from  the  type  of  the  family.  Formerly 
the  relation  between  master  and  apprentice  was  almost 

1  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  objected  {Science  ofEUiict,  chap.  ilL,  {$ 
]6-3<))  lo  the  common  practice  of  classing  the  famiiy  aiong  with 
Other  forms  of  social  organizatioii,  on  the  ground  that  it  rests  on 
physiological  necessities,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  basis  than  a  result 
of  political  unity.  For  a  student  of  sociology  or  politics  this  con- 
tcnlion  would,  I  think,  have  some  force.  Theethicalsignificanceof 
the  family,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  affected  by  it 
Besides,  the  existence  of  the  family,  in  any  developed  sense  of  the 
term,  seems  to  require  some  kind  of  legal  or  quasUtgaX  sanctions, 
enforcing  acknowledged  rights  <d  marriage,  whether  in  (he  form  of 
polyandry,  polygamy,  or  monogamy.  It  thus  presupposes  social 
OTganizatioii,  and  varies  witb  the  growth  oftlut  organiiatioa 
Eib  31 
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of  a  paternal  character ;  whereas  now,  aa  Carlyle  used 
to  say,'  there  is  nothing  but  the  "cash  nexus."  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ought  to  be  made  a  matter 
for  regret  A  paternal  relationship  easily  passes  into 
tyranny  when  there  is  no  basis  of  natural  affection.  It 
is  probably  best  that  business  relationships  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  pure  contract  This  may  to  some 
slight  extent  interfere  with  the  development  of  relations 
of  mu^al  kindness  and  loyalty ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  to  a  much  greater  extent  it  helps  to  prevent 
injustice.  The  feelings  of  kindness  are  more  likely  to 
arise  in  men  as  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  than  as 
masters  and  servants  ;  *  and  the  practical  offices  of  help 
can  probably  be  better  undertaken  by  society  as  a 
whole  than  by  particular  employers. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  make  the  relation  of  subordination 
less  harsh  is  in  the  highest  d^ee  desirable.  For  this 
reason  all  forms  of  co-operation  that  are  practicable 
ought  to  he  earnestly  promoted.  The  question.  What 
kinds  of  industry  ought  to  be  encouraged  or  discour- 
aged? is  also  laig;ely  an  ethical  question;  though  the 
methods  by  which  industries  may  advantageously  be 
promoted  or  impeded,  must  be  left  to  be  discussed  by 
economists  and  political  philosophers.  Under  modem 
conditions  of  industrial  life,  industries  are  promoted  or 
retarded  chiefly*  by  changes  in  the  demand  for  the 
objects  produced  by  them;  and  these  again  ere  brought 

^Seetilt  Past  and  Present  f^^i^  (/■  below,  pp.  34^1 4101 

■At  least  in  the  former  Tclationship  they  are  more  likely  to 

become  widely  diffuaed :  perhaps  when  they  do  arise  in  the  latter 

relationship,  they  are  apt  to  be  more  intense. 
■  Settitig  aside  changes  in  natond  conditions,  and  ^laiiget  pr» 
r..ai,.,..i.,CtX)glc 
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about  mainly  by  changes  in  men's  tastes,  fashions, 
and  habits  of  life.  Now  in  so  far  as  the  objects  brought 
into  demand  by  such  changes  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  or  maintenance  or  advancement  of  human 
life,  and  in  so  far  as  the  industries  by  which  they  are 
produced  are  not  injurious  to  human  life,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  their  moral  justification.  The  ethical 
question,  therefore,  arises  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  what  are  called  luxuries,  and  to  the  use  of 
objects  which  can  be  produced  only  by  means  of 
dangerous  or  deleterious  processes.  And  the  question 
which  thus  arises  can  be  answered  only  by  balancing 
the  advantages  which  such  objects  bring  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  supreme  end  of  bfe  against  the  loss 
occasioned  by  their  injurious  efTects.  ■ 

(c)  The  Goic  Communiiy. — If  men's  businessrelations 
are  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  undertake  those 
more  paternal  functions  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  left  to  the  care  of  individuals.  Thic  is  partly  the 
business  of  the  central  government;  but  to  a  great 
extent  it  can  be  more  conveniently  man::ged  by  each 
district  for  itself.  The  care  which  has  to  be  exercised 
over  the  citizens  consists  in  such  matlera  as  the  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  arrangements  (including  baths,  and 

daced  by  new  discoreries  and  Inventions,  with  which  Ethics  is 
only  very  indirecUy  concerned  (since  (he  question,  how  far  men 
should  be  allowed  to  make  and  utilize  new  discoveries  can  scarcely 
at  tlie  present  time  be  regarded  as  3  practical  one). 

'-  There  have  been  several  interesting  discussions  of  Luxury  in  re- 
cent times.  See,  for  instance,  Bosanquet's  Clvilixafion  of  Christen- 
Oom,  MacCoun's  Ethics  0/  Citizenshrji,  L.  Stephen's  Social  Rights  and 
Duties,  Smart's  Studies  in  Econcmics,  and  the  article  by  Protessc* 
Bidenick.'mtheInlertuitionalJourmilo/Ethics,VoLV.BO.i,~  1 
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the  like),  the  means  of  education  (including  well- 
furnished  public  libraries),  the  enforcement  of  pre- 
cautions against  accidents,  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  other  forms  of  deception,  and  the 
securing  of  the  means  of  livelihood  to  those  who  are 
incapacitated  for  labour.  The  discussion  of  the  details 
of  such  provisions,  and  of  the  question  whether  they 
can  be  best  managed  by  a  central  authority  or  by  local 
administrations,  must  be  left  to  writers  on  Politics. 

{d)  The  Church. — The  paternal  care  of  the  citizens, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  provided  by  any  form  of  civic 
machinery.  There  must  always  be  a  certain  hardness 
in  all  such  machinery,  which  must  be  managed  on 
a  basis  of  law  and  not  of  affection.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  more  per- 
sonal relations  among  the  citizens.  A  centre  for  such 
personal  relationships  is  furnished  by  the  Church, 
whose  function  it  is  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
highest  moral  ideal  in  human  relationships.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  differences  of  religious 
opinion  prevent  the  Church  from  being  so  efficient 
in  this  way  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  sway  of 
Catholicism,  its  work  was  more  efficiently  done — if  it 
is  in  reality  possible  to  compare  the  action  of  institu- 
tions under  very  different  conditions  of  social  life. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Churches  by  unsectarian  ethical  institutions. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  question  would  not  be  suitable 
for  an  elementary  text-book  ; '    and  indeed  it  could 

» It  is,  however,  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Prof.  Gizycld 
In  his  InlroduetionlotkeSludyoJ Etkia{Dx.  Colt's  adaptation),  chapi 
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scarcely  be  satisfactorily  answered  without  introducing 
considerations  tliat  are  not  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discussion  of 
the  important  question  of  the  right  relation  of  the 
Churches  to  the  State. 

(e)  Tfte  S/ale. — The  State  is  the  supreme  controller 
of  all  social  relationships.  It  malies  laws  and  sees  that 
they  are  enforced.  It  also  carries  011  various  kinds  of 
work  that  cannot  conveniently  be  left  to  private  en- 
terprise. It  undertakes,  for  instance,  the  provision  of 
the  means  of  national  defence,  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  and  in  some  countries  the  conducting  of  rail- 
ways. The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  such 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  cannot  be 
discussed  in  an  ethical  treatise.  But  it  is  important  to 
insist  that  any  one  who  seeks  to  answer  this  question, 
must  answer  it  by  a  consideration  of  the  degree  to 
which  such  action  tends  to  promote  the  highest  life  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

{/)  Friendship.  These  are  some  of  the  leading 
forms  of  social  unity,  but  the  relationships  between 
human  beings,  through  which  the  moral  life  is  devel- 
oped, are  not  exhausted  by  these.  Such  a  relationship 
as  that  of  individual  friendship  has  also  to  be  noted. 
This  was  a  form  of  unity  to  which  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  on  Ethics  gave  special  attention,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, it  rose  into  the  highest  degree  of  prominence  in 
the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans,  with  whom  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  State.  In 
modem  times  the  expansion  of  man's  social  universe 
through  books,  travel,  Ac,  may  have  somewhat  dimin- 
ished the  significance  of  these  closer  personal  ties ;  but 
it  still  remains  true  that  in  a  friend  a  man  may  find  a^  I 
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alter  ego  through  whom  the  universe  of  hia  personality  la 
enlai^edin  a  more  perfect  way  than  is  possible  by  any 
other  form  of  relationship,  especially  in  cases  of  ideal 
friendship  like  that  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  when  it 
can  be  said,  "He  was  rich  where  I  was  poor."  This 
also,  however,  is  a  form  of  relationship  to  which  we 
can  do  nothing  more  than  alladC 

§  8.  Social  Fkogress. — ^All  the  institutions  to  which 
reference  has  now  been  made,  are  continually  under- 
going changes,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
progressive  civilization  of  mankind.  In  carrying  out 
such  changes  it  is  important  to  se^  that  they  are  not 
made  with  a  view  to  merely  temporary  advantages, 
and  that  the  advantages  which  they  secure  are  not 
bought  with  any  loss  of  human  efficiency.  The  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  all  progress  must  be  tested  is 
the  realization  of  the  rational  sel£  Material  and  social 
progress  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means 
to  this.  The  nature  of  this  progress  will  be  somewhat 
more  fully  considered  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

§  9.  Individualisk  and  Socialism. — In  recent  times 
discussions  with  regard  to  social  progress  have  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  question,  whether  we 
ought  to  move  in  an  individualistic  or  in  a  socialistic 
direction.  Individualists  think  that  it  is  chiefiy  impor- 
tant to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  individual  citizens.  Socialists,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  thai  what  is  chiefiy  desirable  is  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  individuals  so  as  to  secure  the  good  of 
all.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  any 

1  The  discussion  of  Friendship  in  AristoUe's  Nicontachtan  Ethtet 
Is  perhaps  still  the  best  that  we  have.  See  also  MacCunn's  EtJuei 
of  Citieenshit,  IL  ,--  i 
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real  opposition  between  the  principles  of  Individualism 
and  of  Sodalism. '  The  good  of  all  can  certainly  not 
be  secured  if  the  nature  of  each  is  cramped  and  under- 
fed ;  nor  can  freedom  be  allowed  to  each  except  on  the 
assumption  that  that  freedom  will  on  the  whole  be  used 
for  the  good  of  aU.  The  question  that  ought  to  be 
asked  is — In  what  directions  is  it  desirable  to  give  men 
more  freedom,  and  in  what  directions  is  it  desirable 
that  their  actions  should  be  more  controlled?  It  is  a 
question  of  detail,  and  it  must  be  answered  differently 
at  different  stages  of  human  development  Perhaps  at 
the  present  time  it  is  chiefly  in  the  socialistic  direction 
that  advance  is  demanded.  But  the  reason  is  simply 
that  in  recent  generations  the  individualistic  side  has 
been  too  strongly  insisted  on.  This  again  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  tn  recent  times  the  main  social 
advance  has  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of  highly- 
skilled  labour  from  cumberaome  restraints.  The  pro- 
blem of  the  next  age  is  rather  that  of  providing  a  truly 
human  life  for  those  who  are  less  skilled  and  capable, 
and  who  are  consequently  less  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  The  former  advance  could  be  made  by 
individualistic  methods :  the  latter  seems  to  demand  a 
certain  degree  of  Socialism.*  But  here  again  we  can 
do  no  more  than  indicate,  quite  generally  and  roughly, 
the  nature  of  the  problem  involved. 

>  From  the  point  of  view  of  Ethics,  we  may  Bay  that  both  Indi- 
vidualism and  Socialism  supply  us  with  economic  commandments. 
The  commandment  of  Individualism  is— Thou  shalt  not  pauperize ; 
or  Every  one  must  be  allowed  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The 
commandment  of  Socialism  is— Thou  shalt  not  exploit,  or  No  one 
must  be  osed  as  a  mere  means  to  any  one  else's  salvation. 

«ThJ8  subject  Is  treated  with  considerable  fulness  by  Prof,  Paulsen 
In  bis  System  Otr  BOiili,  voL  il  Book  IV.  iiL,  3.    On  the  genera)  ^ub- 
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}ec(  of  Sodalism  as  a  question  of  practical  politics,  the  atndent  ma; 
consult  SIdgwick's  Prindfla  of  Politkat  Economy,  Bode  IIL,  chaps. 
U— viL,  and  Elements  of  Politics,  chap.  x.  See  also  his  Uethods  of 
Elkics,  Book  III,,  chap,  v.  Reference  may  also  l>e  made  to  Man- 
tague'sLimilsof  Individual  Liberty.Ttiichie'sPrincitUsof  StaU  InUr. 
ferenee,  Schaffle^  QuinUssente  of  Socialism,  Conner^  Socialist  State, 
Kirkup's  Inquity  into  Socialism,  Hae's  Contemporary  Socialism, 
Graham's  Socialism  New  and  Old,  Rickaby^  Moral  Philosophy,  Gil- 
man's  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,  McEechnie's  The  State  and 
the  Individual,  Donisthorpe's  Individualism,  &C.  A  singularly 
searching  examination  of  the  Ideas  underlying  Individualism  and 
Socialism  has  lately  appeared  in  Mr.  Bosanquet's  CivUixatioH  of 
Christendom.  The  recent  discussiona  in  thclHtemationalJoumat 
ej  EUmm,  Vols.  VJ.  and  VIL  are  also  valuable. 
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NcTB  ON  JcancB. 

Anything  like  a  ccHnplete  discussion  oi  the  difficult  conception  of 
Justice  would  evidently  be  quite  I>eyond  the  scope  of  such  a  text- 
book as  thU    But  a  few  rcmarbs  seem  to  be  called  for, 

Uucb  confusion  has  arisen  in  tbe  treatment  of  this  subject  from  a 
failure  to  observe  an  ambiguity  in  the  term  which  was  well  known 
even  to  Plato  and  Aristotk^  but  which  some  modem  writers  seem  to 
have  forgotten.  The  tenn"  Justice*  Is  used  in  two  distinct  senses. 
Wespeakof  a"just  man,'and  we  speak  of  a"  just  law' or  a  "just 
government*  Just,  In  the  former  sense,  means  almost  the  same  as 
morally  good:  It  means  morally  good  In  respect  to  thefulfilment  of 
social  obligations.  Justice,  then,  In  this  tense  is  equivalent  to  all 
virtue  in  Its  sodal  aspecLl  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a 
just  law  or  a  just  government,  we  mean  onethatisfalr  or  impartial* 
in  dealing  with  those  to  whom  It  applies  or  over  whom  It  rules.*  This 
ambiguity  in  the  use  oF  the  term  is  partly  concealed  by  the  fact  that 
we  Bomellmes  speak  of  a  man  as  being  juat  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  tbe  term  is  applied  to  a  law  or  govemment—^^  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  man  occupies  a  position  of  authority  (as  a  judge,  a 
king,  or  even  a  parent),  so  as  to  be  a  representative  of  law  or  govem- 
mcnL  Hence  many  writers  have  failed  to  perceive  that  there  are 
two  senses  in  wtiich  the  term  is  used.  The  confusion  between  these 
two  senses  viliates.  for  example,  nearly  all  that  is  Eaid  about  Justke 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mill's  Utiiitarianism.  The  influence  of  the  same 
ambigiuly  seems,  moreover,  to  be  not  without  effect  even  on  some 


I  See  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Book  V.,  chap.  i.  Sometimes,  however. 
when  we  speak  of  a  "just  man' we  mean  merelyone  who  fulfils 
those  obligations  that  are  enforced  by  positive  law.  Cf.  below, 
chap.  isL,  {  12,  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  use  of  the  term  Is 
common,  or  to  be  commended 

■  Ibid^  chap,  ii 

*Juadoeta  derived  from  the  Latin /im,  law.  This  again  is  cognate 
with  /ussum,  meaning  what  Is  ordered.  A  just  man  means  one  who 
obeys  orders,  1.  e.  the  moral  orders  or  laws.  A  just  law  or  govern. 
menl  on  the  other  hand,  means  one  that  possesses  the  qualities  that 
belong  to,  or  ought  to  belong  to,  a  bw  {jus)--mt.  In  particular,  the 
quality  of  t^mcss  or  Impartiality  /  •  1 
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morerecent writers  Dr. Sidgwick carefnllydlatiiigaiahes ibetweea 
the  two  senses  <£  Justice  now  referred  to,  and  sUtea  thai  he  Intends 
to  con£ne  himself  to  the  second.  Nevertheless,  one  of  his  niustra- 
lions  appears  to  refer  to  Justice  rather  in  the  first  sense.  He  remarks  ■ 
that  wc  cannot  say,  "In  treating  of  theprivate  conduct  of  individuals, 
thatnflarbitrary  inequality  is  reco£nIzed  as  unjust ;  it  would  not  be 
commonly  thought  unjust  in  a  ricli  tMchelor  with  no  near  relatives 
to  leave  Ihe  bulk  of  his  property  in  providing  pensions  exclusively 
for  indigent  red-haired  men,  however  unreasonable  and  capricious 
the  choice  might  appear.'  When  It  ia  said  that  this  is  not  nnjost, 
does  not  this  mean  simply  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  recognized 
moral  obligation  7  And  Is  not  the  term,  therefore,  used  in  its  first 
sense  7  If  a  law,  or  a  government,  or  even  a  parent  in  dealing 
with  his  children,  were  to  exhibit  any  similar  caprice  to  that  hers 
supposed  by  Dr.  Sidgwick,  would  not  this  be  at  once  regarded  as 
nnjost  7  In  such  a  case,  we  should  be  using  the  term  in  Its  second 
sens&  The  person  supposed  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  is  not  said  to  be  im< 
just,  apparently  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  In  a  position  in 
which  Justice,  in  this  sense,  can  be  predicated  of  him  at  all  A  man 
cannot,  in  this  sense,  be  either  just  or  unjust,  unless  he  represents 
some  form  of  law  or  goverrmienL 

But  there  Is  a  still  further  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term.  And 
this  also  was  pdnted  out  by  Aristotle.*  In  speakingtrf  Justice  In  the 
sense  of  fairness,  we  may  be  referring  either  to  the  apportionment 
of  goods  or  to  the  apportionment  of  evils.  Now  evil  can  be  fairly 
apportioned  only  to  those  who  have  done  evil— iL  e,  as  punishment 
Justice,  then,  may  be  either  distributive  or  corrective.  But  some, 
times  the  term  is  used  emphatically  in  the  latter  sense  as  if  this  were 
Its  exclusive  us&  To  "  do  justice  *  is  frequently  understood  as  mean- 
ing dmply  to  award  punishment  Thus,  there  is  an  ambiguity  be- 
tween the  broader  sense  of  the  terra,  including  distributive  and  cor- 
rective Justice,  and  the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  is  confined  to  the 
latter.  Hill  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  this  ambiguity  alstx 
Thus,  when  he  says  that "  the  two  essential  ingredients  in  the  senti- 
ment of  Justice  are,  the  desire  to  punish  a  person  who  has  done 
harm,  and  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  there  is  some  definite  in- 
dividual or  Individuals  to  whom  harm  has  been  done,*  he  seema  to 


1  Meaods  ofEMcs,  p.  364-5,  "ot'  i 

■  /btdL.  p.  a68-g,  note. 

•  0/.  dU  Book  V,  chap,  a  ,  -  , 
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be  refening  exdndvely  to  corrective  Justice,  without  bdng  cwara 
that  be  is  dealing  only  with  a  part  of  the  snbject. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  AristoUe'streainient  of  Ihewbole  subject  of 
Justice  is  Btill  tlie  best  that  we  hav&  Dr.  Sidgwiclc's  treatment, 
however,  to  which  reference  baa  just  been  made,  has  oi  coune  the 
advantage  of  being  more  fully  adapted  to  modem  ■•■^Hif"  ti 
knowledge  and  practice. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


$1.  Naturbof  Moral  Laws. — The  Jews,  by  whom 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  modem  world  has  been 
perhaps  mainly  determined, '  summed  up  their  view  of 
duty  in  the  form  of  ten  commandments.  And  we  find 
in  other  nations  also  a  certain  more  or  less  explicit 
reco^ition  of  definite  rules  to  which  a  good  man  must 
adhere— rules  which  say  expressly.  Do  this,  Al)3tain 
from  thaL»  Now,  in  the  moral  "  ought,"  as  we  have 
so  far  considered  it,  there  are  no  such  explicit  com- 

1  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Jews  or  the  Greeks  have  had  most 
influence  on  us  in  this  respect  See  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures ;  and 
^,  for  a  vigorous  but  very  paradoxical  view  of  the  same  subject 
Duhring's  Ersatz  der  Religion. 

'  The  Greets  had  no  definite  code  of  moral  rules.  Their  earliest 
moral  wisdom  was  expressed  rather  in  brief  proverbial  sayings,  such 
as  ii^UFlyar  ("  nothing  to  excess  ").  Among  the  Greeks,  however,  as 
among  all  early  peoples,  the  laws  of  the  State  furnished  a  basis  for 
moraiobligation,  just  as  a  child's  first  ideas  of  duty  are  derived  from 
the  commands  of  its  parents.  Thedawning  of  the  consdonsness  that 
there  is  a  deeper  basis  of  moral  obligatioD  than  Stale  laws  is  illus- 
trated in  the  ^  ntigone  of  Sophocles.  It  was  largely  because  the  early 
Greeks  had  no  clear  distinction  between  the  moral  law  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  that  the  criticisms  of  the  Sophists  (and  to  some  extent  of 
Socrates)  were  fell  to  be  subversive  of  morality.  See  Zeller"*  Prt- 
Socratie  Philosophy,  voL  iL,  p.  404,  and  Socrales  and  the  Socratic Schools, 
ppk  31^—231.  It  Is  noteworthy  also  that  the  absoluteness  of  the  Jew- 
ish Law  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had 
lost  theii  national  independence.   Cf.  above.  Book  I,  ctUft  V> 
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mands  contained.  There  is  only  the  general  command 
to  realize  the  rational  self.  We  must  now  consider 
what  is  the  place  of  particular  rules  within  this  general 
commandment 

What  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter  may  help 
us  to  do  this.  For  we  have  seen  there  that  there  are 
certain  definite,  though  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
elastic  and  modifiable,  rights  that  come  to  be  gradually 
recognized  in  human  societies  ;  and  these  definite 
tights  bring  definite  obligations  along  with  them.  Such 
obligations  may  be  expressed  in  the  forni  of  command- 
ments. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  in  connection  with  these 
recognized  rights  that  such  obligations  arise.  Obliga- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  all  the  institutions  of 
social  life,  and  in  connection  with  all  the  relationships 
into  which  men  are  brought  to  one  another.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  right  corresponding  to  all  such  obli- 
gations, just  as  there  is  an  obligation  corresponding 
to  every  right,"  But  sometimes  it  is  the  right  that  is 
.obvious,  and  the  obligation  seems  to  follow  it,  whereas 
in  other  cases  it  is  the  obligation  that  Is  more  easily 
recognized.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  con- 
sidered some  of  the  more  prominent  rights  and  institu- 

>  Rights  are  also  tor  the  most  part  connected  with  definite  inslilu- 
tions,  or  forma  of  social  organization.  Hence  duties  also  tend  to 
cluster  round  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Alexander  says  [Moral  OrtUr  and 
Pngress,  p.  353)  that  "  Duties  are  the  conduct  ...  by  which  inatitu- 
tlonaaremaintMned";  "thedutyofrecordingavole  .  .  .  gives  effect 
to  the  instilntion  of  parliamentary  franchise."  II  seems  an  exagger- 
ation, however,  to  say  that  all  duties  are  related  to  institutions  in  this 
way.  The  duty  of  regard  for  life,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  special  institutions— unless  we  are  to  describe  Ufa 
itself  as  an  "  institution,"  which  would  be  Mmcwbat  naradiwctail         , 
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tions  that  hare  grown  up  in  social  life.  In  this  chapter 
we  are  to  consider  the  more  prominent  obligations  that 
have  come  to  be  recognized  among  men,  as  presenting 
themselves  in  the  form  of  commandments,  and  to  try 
to  bring  out  the  precise  ethical  significance  of  these 
elements  in  the  moral  consciousness.  In  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  it  would  probably  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  give  an  exhaustive  classification. 

§  3.  Respect  roR  Lipx. — The  first  commandment  is 
the  commandment  to  respect  life,  corresponding  directly 
to  the  right  of  life.  This  commandment  is  expressed 
in  the  form,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  its  meaning  is 
so  obvious  that  it  requires  little  comment  We  must 
merely  observe  that  the  commandment  which  bids  us 
have  respect  for  life  enjoins  much  more  than  the  mere 
passive  abstinence  from  the  destruction  of  another's 
physical  existence.  It  involves  also  the  care  of  our 
own,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  likely  to  injure 
rither  our  own  or  another's  physical  well-bring.  How 
much  this  implies,  we  are  only  gradually  learning. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  done  admirable  serrlce  in 
emphasizing  this  side  of  moral  law.* 

§  S.  Respect  for  Freedom. — ^The  second  command- 
ment corresponds  to  the  right  of  Freedom.  It  forbids 
any  interference  with  the  development  of  another  man's 
life,  except  in  so  for  as  such  interference  may  be  re- 
quired to  help  on  that  development  itselC  It  may  be 
expressed  in  ttie  form,  Treat  every  human  being  as  a 
person,  never  as  a  mere  thing.     In  this  form,  it  may 

1  See  eipedally  Us  Dala  tf  EUtics,  dup,  xL,  and  The  Ptind^ 
of  EOdcs,  Part  IIL  Cf.  alao  dark  Umrxft  InlndactuM  to  EOaa, 
Book II.,  Partll., ctap. iL, and  Adler^ Jfonif /ufrwdiM i» CkiUmi 
LectmXIL 
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be  regarded  as  forbidding  slavery,  despotism,  exploita- 
tion, prostitution,  and  every  other  form  •f  the  use  of 
another  aa  a  mere  means  to  one's  own  ends.  This 
commandment  and  the  preceding  one  are  closely  con- 
nected together.  They  might,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
one ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  another  is  simply 
an  extreme  form  of  interference  with  his  free  develop- 
ment There  is  also  a  third  commandment  which  is 
closely  connected  with  these  two,  and  which  we  may 
notice  next 

§4  Respect  FOR  Chakactek. — This  may  be  stated  as 
the  commandment  to  respect  character.  It  is  the  posi- 
tive of  which  the  two  preceding  are  the  negative.  It 
not  merely  forbids  us  to  injure  our  neighbour  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  interfere  with  his  free  development, 
but  also  positively  bids  us  observe,  as  far  as  we  can, 
what  will  further  him.  It  was  of  this  commandment 
that  St  Paul  was  thinking  when  he  said,  "All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient" 
By  the  ordinary  negative  law  he  was  permitted  to  do 
anything  that  did  not  positively  Injure  another ;  but  he 
was  conscious  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to 
abstain  from  anything  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
furtherance  of  another  in  his  development  To  partake 
of  certain  meats  would  not  interfere  either  with  the 
life  or  with  the  freedom  of  any  one ;  but,  having  re- 
gard to  the  stage  of  development  at  which  they  stand, 
we  may  be  aware  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  them. 
Of  course,  we  might  regard  this  principle  as  simply  an 
extension  of  the  negative  principle  of  respect  for  tree- 
dom.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  r^ard  it  as  positive ; 
for  when  we  thus  have  regard  for  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  any  ont  stands,  we  shall  be  led  notij^ 
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merely  to  abstain  from  that  which  will  injure  him,  but 
also  to  do  that  which  will  help  him.  The  simplest  way 
of  summing  up  this  commandment  is  perhaps  to  say, 
in  Hegel's*  language,  "Beaperson,  andrespectotbers 
as  persons." 

S  5.  Respect  FOR  Fropertt. — The  next  commandment 
is,  Thou  shall  not  steal.  This  is  simply  a  carrying  out 
of  the  preceding.  It  forbids  any  appropriation  of  the 
instruments  of  another's  well-being,  whether  they  be 
material  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  such  goods  as 
time,  reputation,  and  the  like.  This  commandment  is, 
as  I  say,  involved  in  the  preceding.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  a.  man's  personality  involves  the  use  of  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  right  of  an  individual  to  appropriate 
these  involves  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  others 
of  leaving  his  possession  of  them  inviolate.  The  com- 
mandment lo  respect  property  ought,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  involving  something  more  than  the  mere 
condemnation  of  theft  It  involves  regard  for  our  own 
property  as  well  as  that  of  others.  It  condemns,  there- 
fore, any  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  instruments  which  an 
individual  has  appropriated.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  condemning  all  forms  of  idleness  that  imply  living 
on  the  work  of  others,  and  so  appropriating  what  be- 
longs to  them. 

§6,  Respect  roR  Social  Order. — ^To  avoid  unneces- 
sary details,  we  may  next  consider  what  is  rather  a 
group  of  commandments  than  a  single  rule — in'g.  those 
commandments  that  are  connected  with  respect  for 
social  institutions  and  the  various  forms  of  social  order. 
Such  respect  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  what  tho 
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Greeks  used  to  call  alitor,  shame  or  reverence.*  This 
feeling  forbids  U3  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  any 
established  institution.  It  forbids,  for  instance,  any 
violation  of  the  sanctities  of  the  family ;  it  enjoins  that 
we  should  "honour  the  king"  and  all  constituted  au- 
thorities;* and  the  like.  The  authority  of  this  group  of 
commandments  rests  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  social  system  to  which  we  belong.  The  soldier 
[eels  himself  in  general  bound  to  cany  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  superior,  even  if  he  knows  very  well  that 
"some  one  has  blundered";  and  in  the  same  way  the 
citizen  feels  bound  in  general  to  give  his  support  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  his  state,  even  if  he  sees 
clearly  that  their  laws  are  not  altogether  wise.  Occa- 
sionally also  a  politician  may  feel  himself  bound  to  act 
with  his  party,  even  if  he  does  not  approve  of  some 
detail  in  its  policy.  Evidently  thisgroup  of  command- 
ments might  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate 
rules.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  do  this,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  attempt  it  here; 

§  7.  Respect  for  Truth. — The  next  commandment 
is.  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  This  rule  has  a  double  appli- 
cation. On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  we  should  conform  our  actions  to  our  words — 

1  It  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  2S7,  fwh  3)  that  •iMr  is  almost 
equivalent  to  conscience.  Since,  however,  the  moral  obligations  of 
tbe  early  Greeks  were  connected  entirely  with  social  laws  and  in- 
BtitDtions,  it  was  almost  entirely  with  these  tbat  the  feeling  of  alMt 
was  associated. 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  rule  is  not  to  be  understood  as  exclud- 
ing the  right  of  revolution.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  none  of  these 
rules  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  binding.  Just  asaNelson  may 
look  at  the  signals  of  his  superior  i^cer  with  his  blind  eye,  so  a  far- 
seeing  social  reTonner  may  defy  the  laws  of  his  state.  Butit  is  only 
Id  exceptional  circumstances  ttiat  such  conduct  is  justifiable.,  ~  1 
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that,  for  instance,  we  should  fulfil  our  promises,  and 
observe  the  contracts  into  which  we  have  entered. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we 
should  conform  our  words  to  our  thoughts — t.  e.  that 
we  should  say  what  we  mean.  Evidently,  these  two 
interpretations  are  quite  different  A  man  may  make 
a  promise  which  he  does  not  mean  to  keep.  In  that 
case,  he  lies  in  the  second  sense.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  will  necessarily  lie  in  the  first  sense.  Foi; 
having  made  the  promise,  he  may  keep  it  Still,  both 
senses  are  concerned  with  respect  for  the  utterance  of 
our  thoug^hts — though  the  latter  is  concerned  with  care 
in  the  utterance  of  them,  the  former  with  care  in  con- 
forming  our  actions  to  that  which  has  been  uttered. 
Lying,  however,  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  re- 
feiring  merely  to  language.  We  lie  by  our  actions, 
if  we  do  things  la  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  we 
intend  to  do  something  else,  or  that  we  have  done 
something  else,  which  in  fact  we  neither  have  done 
nor  intend  to  do.  The  commandment,  then.  Thou 
Shalt  not  lie,  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  must 
always  so  speak  and  act  as  to  express  as  clearly  as 
possible  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  or  what  we  intend 
to  perform;  and  that,  having  expressed  our  mean- 
ing, we  must  as  far  as  po^ible  conform  our  actions 
toil 

§  8.  Respect  for  Progress.  — The  last  commandment 
of  which  it  seems  necessary  to  take  notice,  is  the  com- 
mandment— too  often  overlooked  in  moral  codes — • 
which  bids  us  help  on,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  world.  It  may  be  expressed  in  this  form. 
Thou  shall  labour,  within  thy  particular  province, 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with,  all 
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thy  strength  and  with  all  thy  mind.'  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  I  express  this  commandment  in  the  same 
form  as  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  has-  been  en- 
joined. It  was  wisely  said,  Laborare  est  orare.  Work 
is  Worahipi  The  love  of  God  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
shown  by  faith  in  human  progress ;  and  faith  in  it 
is  shown  most  clearly  by  devotion  to  iL*  With 
this  great  positive  commandment,  we  may  conclude 
our  list 

§  9.  Casuistry. — I  have  made  no  great  effort  to  re- 
duce these  commandments  to  system.  It  might  be  a 
good  exercise  for  the  student  to  work  them  out  more 
in  detail,  and  show  their  relations  to  one  another. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  no  system  of  commandments 
can  ever  be  made  quite  satisfactory.  There  can  be 
but  one  supreme  law — the  law  which  bids  us  realize 
the  rational  self  or  universe ;  and  if  we  make  any  sub< 
ordinate  rules  absolute,  they  are  sure  to  come  into 
conflict.  Such  a  conflict  of  rules  gives  rise  to  casu- 
istry. Casuistry  consists  in  the  effort  to  interpret  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  commandments,  and  to  explain 
which  is  to  give  way  when  a  conflict  arises.^  It  is 
evident  enough  that  conflicts  must  arise.  If  we 
are  always  to  respect  life,  we  must  sometimes  appro- 
priate property — e.  g.  the  knife  of  a  man  about  to 
commit  murder.     If  we  are  always  to  do  our  utmost 

1  Thia  is  Carlyle's  conunandment — "  Kdow  what  thoa  canst  work 
at ;  and  woric  at  it,  like  a  Hercules  '  {Past  and  Present,  Book  IH, 
cliap.  xL). 

*  "  All  true  work  is  reli^on  *  (Carlyle,  ibid.,  chap.  xii.). 

*  See  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  88,  Muirbead's  Elements  ofElhia 
p.  69-70.  Card's  Critieal  Philosophy  of  Kant,  voL  ii.,  pp.  186—190,  and 
p,  315,  and  Bradleys  EBncal  Studies,  p.  143; 
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for  freedom,  we  shall  sometimes  come  into  conflict 
with  order.  So  in  other  cases.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  emphatic  utterance  of  Jacob!  on  this  point ;  ■ 
and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  exagg^erated,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  occasions  in  which 
we  feel  bound  to  brealc  one  or  more  of  the  command- 
ments in  obedience  to  a  higher  law.  Now  casuistry 
seeks  to  draw  out  rules  for  breaking  the  rules — to 
show  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  violate  particular  commandments.  This  effort 
is  chiefly  associated  historically  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Jesuits.*  It  was  called  "casuistry"  because  it 
dealt  with  "cases  of  conscience."  It  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  was  severely  attacked  by  Pascal.  And  on 
the  whole  rightly.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  should 
require  particular  rules  of  conduct  at  all,^  but  rules 
for  the  breaking  of  rules  would  be  quite  intolerable. 
They  would  become  so  complicated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  them  out  ;  and  any  such  attempt 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  in  practice  to  a  system  by 
which  men  might  justify,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  any 
action  whatever.*  The  way  to  escape  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  commandments,  is  not  to  make  other 
commandments  more  minute  and  subtle,  but  rather  to 
fall  back  upon  the  great  fundamental  law,  of  which 

I  See  above,  pp.  198-9. 

*  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  151—154. 

*  The  expression  of  (he  moral  law  in  the  form  of  particular  rules 
belongs  to  an  early  stage  In  moral  development  It  naturally  comes 
Immediately  after  that  stage  in  which  morality  is  identified  with  the 
laws  of  the  State.    Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  ofEthia,  pp.  68—73. 

*  Hence  Adam  Smith  says  {Titeory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  VitiW., 
lect  IV.)  that  "books  of  caioistry  are  generally  as  uselessas  they  an 
coounooly  tiresome*  -.  , 
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the  particular  commandmenta    are   but  fragmentaiy 
aspects. 

§  10.  Thb  Supuhe  Law.— AVhat  Is  that  fundamental 
law?  Itis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  command. 
ment  that  bids  us  realize  the  rational  self.  This 
commandment  is  so  broad,  and  is  apt  to  seem  so 
vague,  that  it  is  certainly  well  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented, for  practical  purposes,  by  more  particular 
rules  of  conduct  But  when  these  rules  come  into 
conflict,  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  difiSculty  with 
regard  to  the  course  that  we  ought  to  pursue — when, 
in  short,  a  "  case  of  conscience  "  arises — we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  supreme  commandment,  and  ask  our- 
selves :  Is  the  course  that  we  think  of  pursuing  the 
one  that  is  most  conducive  to  the  realization  of  the 
rule  of  reason  in  the  world  ?  No  doubt  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  answer.  ■  But, 
1  Sometimes  it  may  beeasiertoauswer  in  theform  of  feeling.  The 
commandments  in  which  the  Jewish  Law  was  aummed  up — "  Thon 
ihalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c,  and  thy  neighbonr 
as  thyself '—express  the  right  attitude  of  feeling,  that  of  love  for  the 
supreme  reason  and  for  all  rational  beings.  In  the  form  of  feeling 
however,  there  ia  the  disadvantage  that  the  definite  duties  to  be  per- 
formed are  not  suggested,  whereas  the  command  to  pDrsue  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  rational  life  suggests  at  once  the  means  that  must 
be  adopted  for  this  end  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  Important  to  insist 
that  the  right  attitude  of  mind  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  right 
form  of  feeling.  To  this  point  we  have  already  referred  (Book  I., 
chap,  iii ,  §  5.  and  Book  II ,  chap,  iiL,  {  13).  We  have  seen  that  Kant 
refused  to  regard  love  asaduty,  interpreting  the  Christian  Injunction 
as  meaning  merely  that  we  should  treat  others  as  if  we  loved  them. 
But,  as  Adam  Smith  remarked  {Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  Part 
III.,  sect  III.,  chap,  iv.);  this  could  scarcely  be  described  as  loving 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  since  "  we  love  ourselves  surely  for  our 
own  sakes,  and  not  merely  because  we  are  commanded  to  do  sa* 
On  the  same  point,  Janet  has  well  quoted  (Theory  ofMoraU,  p,  354) 
ttw  emphatic  utterance  of  St  Paul,  "  Thongh  I  b^tow  all  my  goods 
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In  geoera],  a  man  who  keeps  his  conscience  un- 
clouded, and  seta  this  question  fairly  before  blmseU^ 
will  be  able  to  keep  himself  practically  clear  from 
errors,  without  resorting  to  casuistical  distinctions. ' 

§  11.  CoNvsNTioNAL  RuLKs. — Besides  the  command- 
ments, or  strict  moral  laws,  we  find  in  every  com- 
munity a  number  of  subordinate  rules  of  conduct,  in- 
ferior in  authority,  but  often  superior  in  the  obedience 
which  they  elicit  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  rules  of 
courtesy,  those  rules  that  belong  to  the  "Code  of 
Honour, "  the  etiquette  of  particular  trades  and  particu- 
■  lar  classes  of  society.*  Thereis  often  acertain  absurd- 
ity in  these  rules ;  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
laughed  at  under  the  name  of  "Mrs.  Grmidy."  Cer- 
tainly a  superstitious  devotion  to  them,  a  devotion 
which  interferes  with  the  fulfilment  of  more  important 
duties  or  with  the  development  of  independence  of 
character,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Yet  sometimes 
such  rules  are  not  without  reason.  Schiller  tells  us,  in 
a  wise  passage  of  his  Wailenslein,^  that  we  ought  not 
to  despise  the  narrow  conventional  laws ;  for  they  were 
often  invented  as  a  safeguard  against  various  forms  of 
wrong  and  injustice,  /^c/us  sibi permissum  is  not  less 
to  be  distrusted  than  iniellectus  sibi permissus  ;  and  It  is 
often  well  that  the  impulses  of  a  man's  own  heart 
should  he  checked  by  certain  generally  understood  con- 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.' 
« See,  on  this  point,  Green's  PnUgprnena  to  ElMcs,  Book  lY 

«  Sometimes  referred  to  aa  "  minor  mixala.' 
I  Dit  Pktolomitti,  Act  I.,  scene  iv, — 

"  Lass  nns  die  alten  engen  Ordnnngen 
Qering  nicht  achleq  |* 
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Tentiona.1  The  law  of  respect  for  social  order,  at  any 
rate,  will  g^erally  lead  a  man  to  follow  the  established 
custom,  when  no  more  important  principle  is  thereby 
violated.  Still,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance.  A_  scrupulous  adhesion  to  petty  rules  is  no 
doubt  as  foolish  as  a  total  neglect  of  them.  Eccen- 
tricity has  its  place  in  the  moral  life ;  and  there  are 
certainly  many  customs  which  are  "more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance."  Perhaps  the  ten- 
dency at  the  present  time — a  result  of  our  individual- 
istic modes  of  thought — is  to  attach  too  little  impor- 
tance to  general  rules  of  life.  The  Chinese,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Confucius,  seem  to  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme. 

§  13.  Duties  of  Ferfsct  and  Ixpxrtect  Oblisation. — ' 
The  impossibility  of  drawing  out  any  absolute  code  of 
duties  has  led  some  writers  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween that  part  of  our  obligations  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely codified  and  that  part  which  must  be  left  com- 
paratively vague.  This  distinction  has  taken  various 
forms.  Sometimes  those  obligations  which  are  capable 
of  precise  definition  are  called  duties;  while  that  part 
of  good -conduct  which  cannot  be  so  definitely  formu- 
lated is  classed  under  the  head  of  virtue — as  if  the  vir- 
tuous man  were  one  who  did  more  than  his  duty,  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of  him.*    Again, 

1  Indeed,  such  rules  are  often  more  useful  fn  email  matters  than 
in  great ;  just  because  the  small  matters  interest  us  less,  Cf,  below, 
113,  noU. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a  common  use  of  the  term 
"Virtue  "in  ordinary  language.  Perhaps  it  iscventheori^nalsense 
<rf  the  wor±  It  certainly  seems  to  have  been  at  first  applied  to  those 
qoalities  that  appeared  most  eminent  and  praiseworthy.  See  Alcx- 
Koder's  Jfoml Onfer  and  Prajress, p,  343:  "Tbe  distinctive iitarlc of 
I..J ,Ci.x)^lc 
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Hill '  classtSes  strict  duties  under  the  head  of  Justice ; 
and  adds  that  "  there  are  other  things,  on  the  contrary, 
which  we  wish  that  people  should  do,  which  we  like 
or  admire  them  for  doing,  but  yet  admit  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  do ;  it  is  not  a  case  of  moral  obligation." 
But  surely  we  have  a  moral  obiigation  to  act  in  the  best 
way  possible.  Another  distinction  is  that  given  by 
Kant  *  between  Duties  of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Obliga- 
tion. According  to  this  classification,  Duties  of  Perfect 
Obligation  are  those  in  which  a  definite  demand  is 
made  upon  us,  without  any  qualification— as,  Thou 
ehalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  Thou  shall  not  steal. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  negative.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  our  positive  obligations  cannot  be  stated 
in  this  absolute  way.  The  duty  of  beneficence,  for 
instance,  is  relative  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

virttie  Kenu  to  lie  in  what  is  beyond  duty :  yet  every  such  act  must 
depend  od  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done,  of 
which  we  leave  the  agent  to  be  the  judge,  and  we  cerbunly  think  it 
liis  duty  Co  do  what  Is  best*  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Elkics,  p. 
igo,  note.  See  also  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  (^ 
J.,  sect  II.,  chap,  iv.,  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  III.,  chap. 
iL,  Rickaby'H  Jtf<wal  Philosophy,  p.  yot 

1  Vtililarianlsm,  chap.  v.  Some  other  writers  have  limited  Uw 
application  of  the  term  Justice  to  those  actions  which  can  be  enforced 
by  national  law.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says  (Theory  of  Moral  Seitti^ 
tnenb.  Part  II.,  sect  II.,  chap.  L):  "The  man  who  barely  abstains 
from  violating  either  the  person,  or  the  estate,  or  the  reputation  of 
his  neighbours,  baa  surely  very  little  positive  merit  He  fulfils,  how- 
ever, all  the  rules  of  what  is  pcculiarlycalledjustice,  and  does  every- 
thing which  his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him  to  do,  or  which 
they  can  punish  him  for  not  doing.  We  may  often  fulfil  all  the  rul^ 
of  justice  by  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.'  Cf.  the  Note  at  the 
end  of  chap.  z. 

•  Metaphysie  of  Morals,  section  II.  (Abbott's  translation,  p.  jgi) 
Observe  what  is  said  in  Mr.  Abbott's  note.  Cf.  also  Caird's  Critiait 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  vol-  ii.  pp.  383-3. 
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No  man  can  be  under  an  obligation  to  do  good  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  but  only  in  some  particular  ways,  which 
he  must  in  general  discover  for  himself  Hence  this 
may  be  called  an  Imperfect  Obligation,  because  it  can- 
not be  definitely  formulated. 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  a  distinction  of 
this  Icind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  threefold  distinction  be- 
tween duties  of  different  kinds.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  those  duties  that  can  be  definitely  formulated, 
and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  a  State,'  with  penalties 
attached  to  their  violation.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  those  duties  that  cannot  be  put  into  the  form  of 
national  laws,  or  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
put  into  such  a  form,  but  which,  nevertheless,  every 
good  citizen  may  be  expected  to  observe.  In  the  third 
place,  there  are  duties  which  we  may  demand  of  some, 
but  not  of  others ;  or  which  different  individnala  can 
only  be  expected  to  fulfil  in  varying  degrees."  But  the 
distinction  between  these  different  classes  of  duties  ia 
not  a  rigid  one.  The  duties  that  can  be  made  obliga- 
tory by  law  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  concerned,  and  the  degree  of 
the  civilization  of  its  people.  The  same  applies  to  those 
duties  that  every  good  citizen  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  observe.  Consequently,  while  at  any  given  time 
and  place  it  might  be  possible  to  draw  out  a  list  of  the 

'This  was  the  orig[iial  meaning  of  Duties  of  Perfect  Obligation. 
Kant  altered  Ihe  use  of  thephrasc.  Some  points  in  connection  with 
the  relation  t>etween  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence  will  be  found  well 
brought  out  in  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  VI., 
sect  IV. 

'The  fulfilment  of  these  in  an  eminent  degree  might  be  said  to 
constitute  Virtue,  as  distinguished  from  Duty,  in  the  senwacpltdned 
tbove.    But  this  is  on  the  whole  an  inconvenient  nsaga        (  ~ ,  ■., ,,,  I 
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Duties  of  Perfect  Obligation,  and  to  express  them  in  a 
code  of  Commandments,  yet  the  tables  of  etone  on 
which  these  were  engraved  would  require  to  be  periodi- 
cally broken  up.'  And  many  of  the  most  important 
duties  for  any  particular  individual  would  remain  un- 
formulated 

§  13.  Mt  Statiom  and  its  Duties. — ^The  determination 
of  a  man's  duties,  therefore,  must  be  left  largely  to  his 
individual  insight  Ethics  can  do  little  more  than  lay 
down  commandments  with  regard  to  his  general  atti- 
tude in  acting.  In  the  details  of  his  action,  however, 
a  man  is  not  left  entirely  without  guidance.  Human 
beings  do  not  drop  from  the  clouds.  Men  are  bom 
with  particular  aptitudes  and  In  a  particular  environ- 
ment; and  they  generally  find  their  sphere  of  activity 
marked  out  for  them,  within  pretty  narrow  limits. 
They  find  themselves  fixed  in  a  particular  station,  help- 
ing to  carry  forward  a  general  system  of  life  ;  and  their 
chief  duties  are  connected  with  the  effective  execution 
of  their  work.  Hence  the  force  of  Carlyle's  great 
principle,  "Do  the  Duty  that  lies  nearest  thee,"'    The 

1  This  of  courae  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  formulating  them  as 
well  as  we  can.  As  Hegel  says  (Philosophy  of  Righl,  §  3i6), "  The 
universal  law  cannot  be  forever  the  ten  commandmenta,  Yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  refuse  to  set  up  the  law  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill '  on 
the  ground  that  a  statute-book  cannot  be  made  complete.  Every 
otatute-tMxik  can  of  course  t>e  better.  It  is  patent  to  the  most  idle 
reflection  that  the  most  excellent,  noble,  and  beautiful  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  still  more  excellent,  noble,  and  beautiful  A  large  old 
tree  bianclies  more  and  more  witbtwt  becoming  a  new  tree  in  the 
process ;  it  would  be  folly,  however,  not  to  plant  a  new  tree  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  destined  in  time  to  have  new  branches." 

^Sartor  Roartus,  Book  II.,  chap.  ix. :  "The  situation  that  has  not 
its  Duly,  its  Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  maa*  See  also  the 
admirable  chapter  by  Mr.  Bradley  on  "My  StationanditsI>vties* 
L  I..   ..,d.H)i>lc 
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prime  duty  of  a  workman  of  any  kind  is  to  do  his  work 
well,  to  be  a  good  workman.  ■  Of  course  he  must  first 
have  ascertained  that  his  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
one  that  he  is  fitted  to  dowelL  Having  thus  found  his 
place  in  life,  he  will  not  as  a  rule  hare  much  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  are  the  commandments  that  apply 
within  that  sphere.  Hence  the  important  point  on  the 
whole  is  not  to  know  what  the  rules  of  action  are,  but 
rather  the  type  of  character  that  is  to  be  developed  in 
us.  A  well-developed  character,  placed  in  a  given  sit- 
uation, will  soon  discover  rules  for  itself.*    Thus,  we 

{Blhkal  SiudUs,  Essay  V.).  Cf.  Dewey's  OuUitus  of  Efhia,  Part  11. : 
"  The  moral  endeavour  tA  man  takes  the  form  not  of  isolated  fancies 
about  right  and  wrong,  not  of  attempts  to  frame  a  morality  for  him- 
self, not  of  efforts  to  t>ring  into  being  some  praiseworthy  ideal  never 
realized  ;  but  the  form  of  sustaining  and  furtheringlhe  moral  world 
<rf  which  he  is  a  member,"  Thus  we  agree,  after  all,  with  the  view 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  good  action  is  one  that  "is  driving  on  the 
system  of  life.'    But  for  this  view  we  now  have  a  rational  JD^fi- 

^Cf.  Muirhead's  EUments  of  Elkka,  p.  47:  "An  artisan  or  an 
artist  or  a  writer  who  does  not  'do  his  beat"  is  not  only  an  inferior 
workman  but  a  bad  man."  Mr,  Muirhead  quotes  Cariyle's  saying 
about  a  bad  joiner,  that  he  "broke  the  whole  decalogue  with  every 
stroke  of  his  hammer."  See  also  Dewey's  Oullina  of  Ethics,  p.  112 : 
"The  good  artisan  'hashiaheartln  his  work.'  Hissetf-respect  makes 
it  necessary  for  him  to  respect  his  technical  or  artistic  capacity ;  and 
to  do  the  best  by  it  that  he  can  without  scrimping  or  lowering." 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  that  rules  of  conduct  are,  in 
general,  valuable  for  us  in  proportion  as  our  interest  in  the  concrete 
matter  concerned  is  small.  A  man  does  not  want  rules  for  the  per- 
formance of  anything  which  he  has  deeply  at  heart  Thus,  a  serious 
student  has  little  need  of  rules  for  study.  His  own  interest  is  a  suf- 
ficient guide.  On  the  other  hand,  aman  whose  main  work  does  not 
lielnstudy,butwhoisabtetodevotea  few  hours  to  it  now  and  then, 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  have  definite  rules  (or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  uncongenial  task  So  it  is  in  life  generally.  Christian* 
ity  abolished  the  cilenial  rules  of  Judaism,  by  enjoining  upon  as  ai^  j  ^ 
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are  naturally  led  from  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mandments to  the  consideration  of  the  virtues.' 

interest  JR  life  instead.  Such  an  interest  is  the  only  safe  final  guide. 
But  80  long  as  such  an  interest  cannot  be  pre-supposed,  particular 
rules  retain  a  certain  relative  value.  Some  very  suggestive  remarks 
on  thia  point  will  be  found  in  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  SenH' 
meitb.  Part  III.,  sect  IV.  He  there  gives  some  interesting  examples 
of  actions  which  are  naturally  done  in  obedience  to  rule,  l>ecause  our 
interest  in  them  is  slight ;  and  of  others  which  are  naturally  done 
rather  froni  an  interest  in  the  object  to  be  attained. 

>  Prof.  Dewey  says  {OuUines  of  Ethics,  p.  231)  •  "  It  is  a  common 
remark  tliat  moral  codes  change  from 'Do  not' to 'Do,' and  from  this 
to '  Be'  A  Mosaic  code  may  attempt  to  regulate  the  spedfic  ads  ot 
lif&  Christianity  says,  '  Be  ye  perfect.'  The  effort  to  exhaust  the 
various  special  right  ads  is  futile  They  are  not  the  same  for  aPT 
two  men.  and  they  change  constantlywith  the  same  man.  Thever'>' 
words  which  denote  virtues  come  less  and  less  to  mean  specific  actf. 
and  more  the  spirit  in  which  conduct  occurs."  Cf.  Muirhead's  Eb 
tneitfs  ofEtkks,  p,  71,  note. 
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NoTB  ON  Sdles  of  Conduct. 

I  hare  nodoubt  that  some  readera  will  be  a  good  deal  disappointed 
by  the  results  of  this  chapter.  Many  of  those  who  take  op  the 
study  of  Ethics  expect  to  find  in  it  some  cut-and-dried  formulas  for 
the  guidance  of  their  daily  lives.  They  expect  the  ethical  philoso- 
pher to  explain  lo  them,  as  I  once  heard  it  put,  what  they  ought  to 
get  up  and  do  to-morrow  morning.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true  enough 
In  a  sense  that  the  ethical  philosopher,  if  he  is  good  for  anything, 
will  explain  this.  He  will  explain  to  them  the  spirit  in  which  they 
ought  to  apply  themselves  to  the  particular  situation  l>efare  them 
to-morrow  morning.  But  most  people,  and  espedallymost  English 
people,  are  not  content  with  this.  The  cause  of  this  discontent  is  no 
doubt  partly  that  most  of  us  have  become  accustomed  in  our  youth 
to  a  code  of  Ten  Commandments,  generally  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain subordinate  rules  deduced  from  them.  Partly,  again.  It  is  that 
most  of  the  English  schools  of  Ethics  have  connected  themselves 
closely  with  Jurisprudence,*  and  have  thus  given  encouragement  to 
the  notion  that  a  set  of  moral  laws  might  be  devised  similar  to  the 
laws  of  a  nation.  Now  I  admit  of  course  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
out  certain  rulesofconduct,  founded  on  the  generalnature  of  human 
life  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  carried  on ;  and  it 
is  pari  of  the  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  explain  the  general 
nature  of  these  rules,  and  to  show  their  place  In  the  conduct  of  life. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  dov  But  to  suppose  that  Ethics  is  called 
upon  lo  do  more  than  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  fatal  eiror. 
Happily  life  cannot  yet  be  reduced  to  rule.  A  moral  genius  must 
always,  like  Miralieau,  "swallow  his  formulas'  and  start  afresh. 
Pedantry  will  not  carry  one  far  in  life,»any  more  than  in  literature; 

At  the  same  lime,  while  emphasizing  this  point,  I  have  certainly 
no  wish  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  There  has  been  so  strong 
ft  tendency  in  former  times  to  lay  down  an  absolute  'ought 'in 

>  The  chaotic  state  ot  English  law  led  men  like  Bentham  to  seek 
for  a  rational  basis  of  Jurisprudence  in  ethical  principlesL  This  ap- 
plication of  Ethics  has  reacted  on  the  study  of  Ethics  itself.  On  the 
Continent  the  prevalence  of  Roman  Law  has  perhaps  made  the 
demand  for  a  fresh  ethical  basis  less  urgent 

*  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  ttiis  point  in  Adler's  Moral 
tn^ruaUm  of  Children,  p<^Vf^  r  ,ji,,  .i.GtXwIc 
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Ethics,  with  a  rigid  scheme  of  obllgatloni  hanging  from  It,  that  now, 
by  a  not  unnatural  reaction,  we  tindanuoiberof  our  eltiical  writers 
treading  very  ^ngerly,  hesitating  to  say  tltat  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  duty,  apolo^ing  for  the  use  of  the  word  "ought,'  and  mildly 
conceding  that  Ethics  is  of  no  practical  value.  This  extreme  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  as  pernicious  as  the  other.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Cttiical  ptuloeopher  to  discover  and  define  the  supreme  end  of  life. 
This  is  what  all  the  great  ethical  writers  have  done,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Greea  As  soon  as  this  end  Is 
dearlyseen,(hedulyof  pursuing  it  tH:comes  an  absolute  imperative, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  And  with  this  end  in  view,  the 
whde  of  our  life  falls  into  shape.  Hence,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,'  "from 
a  practical  point  of  view  it  much  concerns  us  to  know  this  good ; 
for  then,  like  archers  shooting  at  a  definite  mark,  we  shall  be  more 
likely  to  attain  what  we  want*  Undoubtedly,  in  this  sense.  Ethics 
Isof  the  greatest  practical  value;  Nor  is  its  value  in  any  way  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  the  moral  genius,  or  even  the  man  of  ordi- 
nary good  sense,  may  act  well  without  any  knowledge  of  Ethics. 
The  human  end  is  involved  In  man's  very  existence.  No  one  can 
exist  at  all  without  iMing  in  some  degree  conscious  of  it.  The  task 
of  the  moral  philosopher  is  only  that  of  bringing  it  to  dear  con- 
■ciousnes&  Only  that!  In  the  same  way,  the  taskof  the  poet  htmly 
that  of  making  clear  to  us  the  Iieauty  that  is  everywhere  around  na. 
The  task  of  the  metaphysician  is  only  that  of  bringing  out  the  mean- 
ing and  connection  of  the  principles  made  use  of  in  the  sciencea 
This  "  only  "  is  a  little  out  of  place. 

While  we  must  insist,  then,  that  it  Is  not  (he  task  of  Ethics  to  furnish 
ns  with  copy-book  headingsfor  the  guidance  of  life,  we  must  equally 
insist  that  it  is  its  task  to  furnish  us  with  practical  principles — to 
bring  the  nature  of  the  highest  good  to  dear  consdausneas,  and  to 
Indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  means  by  which  this  good  JB 
to  be  attuned.  It  thus  telb  ns,  not  indeed  the  particular  rules  by 
which  our  lives  are  to  be  guided,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
practical  imporiance — the  spirit  in  which  our  lives  are  to  be  lived. 

I  am  well  aware  that  qll  this  will  seem  unsatisfactory  to  many 
minds.  The  military  spirit  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  Men 
are  eager  to  catch  the  word  of  command,  and  are  disappointed  when 
(hey  are  only  told,  as  by  Jesus,  to  "love  one  another,*  or,  as  by 
Hegel,  to  "  t>e  persons,'  or,  as  in  the  vision  of  Dante,  to  "  follow  th^ 
Btac'    And,  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said,  Ethicsdoessapply  some- 
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thjng  more  than  this.  It  does  interpret  for  os  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  some  more  special  nilea.  But  assuredly  neither  Ettiica 
nor  anything  else  will  tell  a  man  what  in  particular  he  is  to  do. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  the  whole  significance  of  life  if  any  such 
information  were  to  be  had.  All  action  (bat  is  of  much  consequence 
has  reference  to  concrete  situations,  which  coold  not  possibly  be 
exhanstedbyanyabstracfmethodsof  analysis.  It  is  the  special  busi- 
ness of  every  human  being  to  find  out  for  himself  what  he  is  to  do, 
and  to  do  it  Ethics  only  instructs  him  where  to  look  tor  it,  and 
helps  him  to  see  why  it  is  worth  while  to  find  it  and  to  do  it.  Lilte 
all  sciences,  it  leaves  its  principles  in  the  end  to  t>c  applied  by  (he 
instructed  good  sense  of  mankind.' 

1  It  may  perhaps  appear  (hat  this  point  has  been  somewhat  over* 
emphasized ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  of  misconception 
here,  and  I  have  been  anxious  (o  guard  against  it  On  the  general 
q&estion  involved,  it  may  lie  well  to  refer,  in  addition  to  the  authori- 
ties already  died,  to  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  Book  VI.,  chap,  xil, 
Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethia,  Book  IV.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v..  Green's 
ProUg/metia  to  Ethics,  Book  IV.,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Sight,  Infro- 
duction,  BosanqueCs  Civilixation  of  Christendom,  p.  i6o  sqq.,  and  the 
Brticle  by  Hr.  Muirhead  on  "  Abstract  and  Practical  Ethics  *  in  tho 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  November,  189& 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TIKTUES. 
5  1.    RZI^TTOK  OF  THE  VIRTUES   TO  THE   COKKAIfDKENTS. 

Vhen  we  have  ascertained  what  are  the  most  important 
commandments,  we  have  at  the  same  time  discovered 
to  a  considerable  extent  what  are  the  most  important 
virtues.'  The  virtuous  man  will  be  on  the  whole  the 
man  who  has  a  steadlast  habit  of  obeying  the  com- 
mandments. There  are,  however,  many  virtuous  hab- 
its which  do  not  correspond  to  any  commandments 
that  can  be  definitely  formulated.*  Moreover,  as  ths 
virtues  are  concerned  mainly  with  inner  habits  of  mind, 
whereas  the  commandments  deal  with  overt  acts,i  ths 

1  Tirtue  (from  Latin  vir,  a  naa  or  hero)  meant  ori^nally  man- 
liness or  valour.  The  Greek  ipn^  (from  the  same  root  as  Ares,  the 
god  of  war)  and  the  German  Tugend  (connected  with  our  English 
word  "  doughty ']  have  a  somewhat  similar  origin.  The  term  ia 
here  employed  to  denote  a  good  habit  of  chaiacler,  as  distinguished 
from  a  Duty,  which  denotes  rather  some  particular  Idndof  action 
that  we  ought  to  perform.  Thus  %  man  docs  his  Duty ;  hut  he  poi- 
sases  a  Virtue,  or  is  virtuous.  Another  sense  in  which  the  term 
"Virtue* is  used,  has  been  already  noticed  above  [chap.  iiL,  }  13), 

'  Mr.  Alexander  (Moral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  253)  definitely  con- 
nects the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  duties,  «-ith  soda!  institutions.  In 
both  cases  there  seems  to  be  some  exaggeration  in  this,  Cf,  Muir. 
head's  EUments  o/Etliics,  p.  iSS. 

*  The  Jewish  commandments,  as  interpreted  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  by  modem  Christian  thought,  are  of  course  concerned 
with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  outer  acts.  Also  the  summary  of  Iho 
commandments  in  terms  of  love  refers  entirely  to  an  inner  habit  o[ 
tolnd.    But  when  the  commandments  are  thus  summed  up,  the^ 
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lilies  of  cleavage  In  dealinif  with  the  virtuea  are  natu- 
rally somewhat  different  from  those  that  we  find  in 
dealing  with  the  commandments.  Hence  it  seems 
desirable  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
the  virtuea. 

§  3.  Virtues  xklative  to  States  oe  Society. — ^The 
virtues  which  it  is  desirable  for  human  beings  to  culti- 
vate vary  considerably  with  different  times  and  places, 
Theyaremorevariableeven  than  the  cammaiidments'; 
because  the  latter  confine  themselves  to  those  broad 
principles  of  conduct  which  are  applicable  to  nearly 
all  the  conceivable  conditions  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  even  the  virtues  are  less  changeable  than  they 
are  apt  at  first  sight  to  appear.  The  Greek  virtue  of 
courage,  confined  almost  entirely  to  valour  in  battle, 
has  but  little  correspondence  to  anything  that  is  su- 
premely important  in  modem  life.  Yet  the  temper  of 
mind  which  it  indicates  is  one  for  which  there  is  as 
much  demand  now  as  ever.»  And  soft  is  also  with 
most  of  the  other  virtues.  The  precise  conditions  of 
their  exercise  change ;  but  the  habit  of  mind  remains 
intrinsically  the  same.  Still,  even  the  habit  of  mind 
does  undergo  some  alteration.  The  kind  of  fortitude 
which  is  required  for  valour  in  battle  is,  even  in  its 
most  inward  aspect,   somewhat  different  from  that 

cease  to  be  particular  rules.  Particular  rules  relate  to  particular 
modea  of  action,  Cf.  Muirhcad's  Elcmetifs  of  Ethics,  p,  Jo.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  Virtue  to  Duty,  see  Sidgwidc's  Jtelkcds 
yf  Elhics.  Book  III,,  chap.  IL  The  following  chapters  of  the  same 
book  contain  Interesting  analyses  of  roost  of  the  particular  virtues 
Cf.  Rickaby's  Uoral  Philosophy,  Part  1 ,  chap.  v. 

>  In  that  broad  aense  In  which  alone,as  we  haveKeii,nmverBaIl7 
tfgnlticant  commandments  can  be  laid  down, 

■  See  Qreen^  ProUemena  to  Ethics,  Book  IIL,  chap,  v.        ,  -  i 
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fortitude  which  sustains  the  modem  man  of  sdence, 
politician,  scholar,  or  philanthropist  Hence  this  side 
of  ethical  study  is  one  wliich  each  generation  of  writers 
requires  almost  to  reconsider  for  itselt  However  In- 
structive the  great  work  of  Aristotle  may  still  remain 
on  this  point  (and  there  is  perhaps  nothing;  more  In- 
structive in  the  whole  range  of  ethical  literature),  it  is 
yet  not  quite  directly  applicable  to  the  conditions  of 
modem  life^  In  order  to  understand  what  are  the  most 
important  virtues  for  us  to  cultivate  in  modem  times, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
structure  and  requirements  of  modem  society. 

§  3.  Thr  Ethos  or  a  People. — It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  so  important,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
to  study  carefully  what  the  Germans  call  the  SUten  ■ 
(the  moral  habitudes  of  thought  and  action)  of  differ- 
ent times  and  peoples.  We  have  no  English  word 
that  quite  expresses  this  idea ;  but,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  the  German,  we  may  use  a  Greek  term,  and 
speak  of  the  elkos  of  a  people.  ■  The  ethos  of  a  people 
is  partly  constituted  by  definite  rules  or  precepts.  The 
Ten  Commandments  formed  a  very  important  element 
in  the  ethos  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  have  continued, 

>  The  English  word  **  Mannen  '  used  to  hav«  a  meaning  closet; 
approximating  to  this,  but  it  has  deteriorated.  See  Inlet  natioiuil 
Joumal  of  Ethics.  VoL  VII..  na  i. 

*  C/.  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies,  chap,  v.,  especially  p.  15!^ -where 
the  following  is  quoled  from  Hegel;  "The  child,  in  his  chancterof 
the  form  of  the  possihility  of  a  moral  individual,  is  something  iab. 
jecuve  or  negative  ;  his  growing  lo  manhood  is  the  ceasing  tobe  trf 
(his  form,  and  his  education  Is  the  discipline  or  the  compulsion 
thereof  The  positive  side  and  the  essence  is  that  ha  Is  sueUed  at 
tJtfiriattff/tietimi.erial£lier,"SimiUTiy  on  p.  1691  "The  wisest 
men  of  antiquity  have  (^vett  judgment  that  wisdom  and  virtue  COi> 
^it  in  living  figceeably  to  the  fittus  of  oae^  people;* 
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with  certain  modifications  and  enlai^ments,  lo  form 
an  Important  element  in  theettios  of  modern  European 
peoples.  The  precepts  contained  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  have  perhaps  never  been  sufficiently  appro- 
priated hy  the  world  in  general  to  be  made  definitely 
into  a  part  of  the  ethos  of  any  people ;  but  they  have 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  most  profound  influence  on 
the  ethos  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  ethos  of 
&  people,  then,  is  partly  expressed  in  definite  com- 
mands and  precepts.  But  partly  also  it  consists  in  re- 
cognized habits  of  action  and  standards  of  judgment 
which  have  never  been  precisely  formulated.  Thus, 
in  England  there  is  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of  con- 
duct which  is  fitting  in  a  "  gentleman  " ;  and  though  it 
might  be  difficult  to  reduce  this  standard  to  the  form  of 
definite  rules,  yet  it  has  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  forming  the  ethos  of  our  people. 

The  ethos  of  a  people,  then,  we  may  say,  constitutes 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  best  members  of  a  race 
habitually  live  ;  or,  in  language  that  we  have  previoiisly 
employed,  it  constitutes  the  universe  of  their  moral 
activities.  It  is  the  morality  of  our  world ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  man  who  conforms  to  the  morality  of  that 
world  is  a  good  man,  and  the  man  who  violates  it  is  a 
bad  manl     Mr.  Bradley  has  even  said  emphatically  ■ 

t  Ethical  studies,  p.  i8a  So  also  on  p.  iSi  he  says  i  "  We  should 
consider  whether  the  encouraging  oneself  in  having  opinions  of 
one's  own,  la  the  sense  of  thinking  difTerenlly  from  the  world  on 
moral  subjects,  be  not.  In  any  person  other  than  a  heaven-bom 
prophet,  sheer  self.conceiL*  There  1^,  however,  some  paradox  In 
tbi^  A  man  may  be  a  moral  reformer  in  a  small  wajr,  without 
being  exactly  a  '  heaven-bom  prophet*  The  suffering  or  wllnesa- 
Ing  of  wrong  In  some  particular  form,  for  instance,  often  malcea  a 
man  sensitive  to  an  evil  to  which  most  men  are  caUoo^   AIm  ttw    i 
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that  the  man  who  seeks  to  have  a  higher  montlHy  than 
that  of  his  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  immorality. 
But  this  is  an  exaggeration.  For  the  ethos  of  a  people 
is  not  a  stationary  thing.'  It  develops,  like  social  life 
generally ;  and  its  development  is  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  constant  effort  of  the  best  members  of  a  race 
to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  life  than  that  which  they 
find  current  around  them.  The  xaloiAyaSit  of  the 
Greeks  might  occasionally  permit  himself  to  do  many 
things,  and  to  abstain  from  doing  many  things,  which 
would  scarcely  be  thought  becoming  in  a  modem 
"gentleman";  while  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
hold  up  to  us  an  ideal  of  life  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  embodied  in  the  current  morality  of  the  world. 
While,  then,  it  is  on  the  whole  true  that  the  ethos  of 
our  people  furnishes  us  with  our  moral  standard,  it 
must  yet  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  desirable  to 
elevate  that  standard  itself.' 

disdpies  of  the  "heaven-bom  prophets  '  will  for  a  time  bold  opinions 
ilifferent  from  those  of  the  world  But  what  Mr.  Bradley  means  is 
simply,  Try  to  be  as  good  as  your  world _^rs(.-  afler  that  you  may 
seek  to  make  it  better.  His  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  Burke 
(ReflecHotK  on  the  Revolufton  in  France)  .■  "We  areafraid  to  put  men 
to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  reason ;  because 
we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank  and 
capital  of  nations  and  of  ages,* 

1  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  a  highly  artlGdal  thing,  brought  Into 
being  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  particular  time  andplace. 
Thus  Adam  Smith  remarks  (Tlieoryof  Moral  Senh'menls,  Part  V., 
sect  II.)  that "  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  a  degree  of  licentiousness 
was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  con- 
nected, according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  generosity, 
^ncerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty,  and  proved  that  the  person  who 
■cted  In  Ihts  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.' 

s(7.  below,  cliap.  viL 
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Now  the  virtues  that  are  current  among  a  people  at 
a  given  time  are  the  expression  in  particular  forms  of 
the  ethos  of  that  people ;  and  their  significance  can  he 
appreciated  only  in  relation  to  the  general  life  of  the 
times. 

§  ^  Virtues  relativh  to  the  Social  Fusctions. — Not 
only,  however,  are  the  virtues  relative  to  different 
times  and  different  social  conditions :  they  are  also 
relative  to  the  functions  that  different  individuals  have 
to  fulfil  in  society.  Here  again  it  is  true  that  the 
differences  are  not  so  great  as  one  is  apt  to  think. 
We  are  apt  to  say  that  a  poor  man  cannot  exercise  the 
virtue  of  liberality ;  and  that  a  man  who  is  rich  and 
prosperous  has  little  need  for  the  virtue  of  patience. 
This  is  to  a  large  extent  true;  yet  the  habit  of  mind 
which  with  a  rich  man  leads  to  liberality  may  equally 
well  be  present,  and  is  equally  admirable,  in  one  who 
is  poor.  And  the  same  applies  to  other  qualities. 
Still,  it  remains  on  the  whole  true  that  the  virtues 
which  we  respect  and  admire  in  a  man  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  of  a  woman  ;  that  those  of  the  rich 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  poor ;  those  of 
an  old  man  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  a  young 
man  ;  those  of  a  parent  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of 
a  child  ;  those  of  a  man  in  health  not  quite  the  same 
as  those  of  one  who  is  sick ;  those  of  a  commercial 
man  not  quite  the  same  aa  those  of  a  man  of  science ; 
and  so  in  other  cases.  In  describing  the  virtues,  there- 
tore,  we  must  either  go  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
consideration  of  different  circumstances  of  life,  and  of 
the  qualities  that  are  most  desirable  under  these  vary- 
ing conditions ;  or  else  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
Btatemeots  that  are  very  general  and  vague.  The 
r..,„.,..i.,Goo;>l 
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Umits  of  space  and  the  difSculties  of  the  subject  both 
lead  us  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative. 

§  6.  The  Nature  of  Virtue. — ^The  virtues,  as  waa 
admirably  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  are  habits  of  deli- 
berate choice.  To  be  virtuous  means  to  have  a  chai^ 
acter  so  developed  that  we  habitually  choose  to  act  in 
the  right  way.  Now  as  the  right 'action  nearly  always 
stands  between  two  possible  bad  actions — one  erring 
by  excess  and  the  other  by  defect— Aristotle  con- 
sidered'that  virtue  consists  essentially  in  a  habit  of 
choosing  the  mean.  He  well  added,  however,  that  it 
is  the  choice  of  the  relative  mean — i'  e.  of  the  particular 
intermediate  course  which  is  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular individual  in  question,  and  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  That  mean 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  a  consideration  of 
its  condudveness  to  the  general  development  of  social 
life.  To  hit  upon  it  rightly  is  often  a  problem  for  in- 
dividual tact  and  insight ;  but  a  study  of  the  greatest 
examples  in  human  history  is  in  many  cases  a  valuable 
aid  in  deciding  on  the  most  fitting  conduct  In  a  given 
case. 

§  8.  The  Cardikal  Virtues. — From  the  earliest  pe* 
riods  of  ethical  speculation,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  virtues.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  lists  are  those  given  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  The  former  seems  to  have  been  current 
among  Greek  moralists  even  before  the  time  of  Plato. 
It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  containing  only 
four  cardinal*  virtues — Wisdom  (or  Prudence),  Courage 

i  fittto.  Book  II..  chaps,  vt— ix.    Cf.  Sidgwicts  ffw/wy  o/£tt«», 

*  Ftom  (»nft>,  a  hin|^    The  Cardiml  ViriiKs  are  snppoMdtQ  b« 
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(or  Fortitude),  Temperance  (or  Self-Restrain t),  and 
Justice  (or  Righteousness).  This  classification,  how- 
ever, simple  as  it  appears,  wag  soon  found  to  give  rise, 
to  considerable  difficulties.  It  began  to  be  perceived, 
for  instance,  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  first  of  the 
virtues  includes  all  the  others  ;  for  every  virtuous 
activity  consists  in  acting  wisely  in  some  particular 
relationship.  Again,  Justice  (or  Righteousness)  seems 
to  be  made  somewhat  too  comprehensive  in  its  mean- 
ing when  it  is  used  to  include  (as,  on  this  acceptation, 
it  must)  all  the  social  virtues.  Perceiving  these  and 
other  'defects  in  the  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  Aristotle 
was  led  to  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  list*  But 
his  ezpansion  had  so  constant  a  reference  to  the  virtues 
that  were  expected  of  an  Athenian  citizen  that  its  direct 
interest  for  modem  life  is  comparatively  slight  And 
it  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  futile  to  attempt  to 
draw  up  any  similar  catalogue  specially  adapted  for 

those  on  which  the  othen  hinge  or  depend  Ci.  the  Cardinals  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch. 

1  It  might  be  held,  however,  that  Plato  and  AiistoUe  were  in 
reality  engaged  on  distinct  problems,  Plato  sought  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Cardinal  Vutuea— t,  c.  (he  general  elements  Involved 
In  alt  yataoxa  activities ;  whereas  Aristotle  sought  to  ^ve  a  list  of 
special  virtoes,  exhibited  not  In  alt  virtuous  activities,  but  In  parti- 
cular kinds  of  virtuous  activity.  But  this  view  seems  tome  to  bo 
scarcely  tenable.  The  distincUon  here  referred  to  is  clearly  drawn 
by  ProL  Dewey  in  hts  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  Z3a  I  am  doubtful, 
however,  whether  his  interpretation  of  the  term  "  cardinal  virtue  ' 
is  sanctioned  by  the  beat  usage.  He  means  those  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  virtuous  attitude,  such  as  parity  of  heart,  disinterested- 
ness, conscientiousness,  and  (he  lilu^  which  belong  to  the  very 
essence  of  viriue  as  such.  The  relation  of  such  qualities  of  the 
"Inner  Bfe'  to  (he  virtues  proper  b  partly  dealt  with  in  (he  next 
chapten  Forlhe  cni^nof  the  phrase  "cardinal  virtne,'see  SIdg- 
Wick's  a<^oTy  ofEthus,  p.  133,    Cf.  Rlckab/s  Uoral  PkOosothy,  P-  61.,  r 
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modem  times,  with  their  complicated  problems  and 
varied  relatiouships.  ■  Keverthdess,  a  few  suggestions 
towards  such  a  catalogue  may  be  found  useful 

We  may  note,  to  l>egin  with,  the  distinction  which 
is  commonly  drawn  between  self-regarding  virtues 
and  those  that  are  altruistic,  or  have  reference  to  tho 
good  of  others.  Tliis  distinction  is  apt  to  be  mislead- 
ing. The  individual  has  no  life  of  his  own  independ- 
ent of  his  social  relations ;  and  any  virtue  which  has 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  individual,  must  have 
reference  also  to  social  well-being.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, need  not  prevent  us  from  distinguishing  between 
the  life  of  an  individual  and  the  wider  world  to  which 
it  is  related;  and  some  virtues  may  be  said  to  bear 
specially  on  the  former,  while  others  bear  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  latter.  It  may  be  convenient  to  look 
at  these  two  classes  of  virtues  separately. 

{a)  Taking  the  four  Platonic  virtues  as  a  convenient 
starting-point,  it  is  evident  that  courage  and  temper- 
ance are  the  two  that  bear  specially"  on  the  life  of  the 
individual  If  we  understand  courage  (or  fortitude)  in 
the  wide  sense  of  resistance  to  the  fear  of  pain,  and 
temperance  in  the  equally  wide  sense  of  resistance 
to  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  these  two  virtues  will 
include  all  forms  of  opposition  to  temptation  in  the 
individual  life.  Temptation  appears  either  in  the  form 
of  some  pain  to  be  avoided  or  some  pleasure  to  be 

>  An  interesting  lUt  has  been  drawn  up,  In  the  fonn  of  a  table,  by 
Mr.  Huirbead,  in  his  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  soi.  Some  suggestive 
remarla  on  tbe  particular  virtues  required  in  modem  life  will  be 
found  in  Adler's  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  Lectures  XI,— XV. 

*  Wisdom,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  also  directly  concerned 
in  tbe  guidance  of  the  Individual  life.  But  it  applies  equally  to  oul 
social  relatJonahipfc 
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secured ;  and  he  who  is  proof  against  Ihese  will  lead  a 
steadfast  life  along  the  lines  that  he  has  chosen.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  man  may  be  courageous  and 
temperate  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  yet  be  living 
foolishly.  A  wise  choice  of  the  line  to  be  pursued  is  a 
necessary  preliminary.  If  we  understand  the  Platonic 
virtue  of  wisdom  (or  prudence)  in  this  sense,  we  shall 
have  in  a  manner  a  complete  list  of  the  virtues  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  individual  life.  But  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  virtues  mugt  be  understood  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  comprehend  under  it  a  great  variety  of 
qualities  not  always  found  together  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Thus  wisdom  would  require  to  be  understood 
as  including  care,  foresight,  prudence,  and  also  a  cer- 
tain decisiveness  of  choice.  Courage,  again,  would 
include  both  valour  and  fortitude,  i.  e.  both  the  active 
courage  which  pursues  its  course  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
bability of  pain,  and  the  passive  courage  which  bears 
inevitable  suffering  without  flinching.'  But  these  are 
not  the  same  virtues,  and  are  indeed  perhaps  not 
often  found  together  in  any  high  degree.  Again, 
courage  would  have  to  be  understood  as  including 
perseverance;  and  this  seems  a  somewhat  unnatural 
extension  of  its  meaning ;  just  as  it  is  somewhat  un- 
1  Mrs.  Bryant  (Educational  Ends,  pp.  71-3)  regards  forlilnde  as  a 
higher  virtue  than  the  more  active  courage  which  goes  to  meet 
danger ;  because  the  former  bears  actual  pain,  the  latter  only  the 
fearcA  pain.  This  is  so  far  true.  Courage  is  a  blinder  virtue  than 
fortitude  The  courageous  man  sets  pain  aside  and  forgets  it 
whereas  (he  man  who  shows  fortitude  is  one  who  endures  an  ac- 
tually present  pain  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  But  on  the  other 
hand  courage  is  a  more  active  and  voluntary  virtue  than  fortitude. 
It  not  merely  endures  pain,  but  goes  to  meet  it  in  the  fulfilment  of 
a  purpose;  In  this  respect  courage  seems  to  be  the  higher  virtue  of 
Otetwa 
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natural  to  include  decision  under  wisdom.  Perhaps 
the  qualities  of  decision,  diligence,  and  perseverance 
would  come  most  naturally  under  a  separate  heading 
by  ttiemselves.  These  qualities  are  concerned  not  so 
much  with  the  resistance  to  the  solicitations  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  as  with  the  resistance  to  the  natural 
inertia  of  human  nature.  The  Christian  virtues  of 
faith  and  hope  are  closely  connected  with  valour  and 
fortitude,  in  so  far  as  they  supply  the  latter  virtues 
with  an  inner  ground.  A  confident  and  cheerful  view 
of  life  seems  to  be  presupposed  in  the  highest  forms  of 
course,"  With  reference  to  temperance,  again,  this 
virtue  would  require  to  be  understood  as  including 
the  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  solicitation  &om  pleasures, 
whether  sensual  or  intellectual,  in  so  far  as  these  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  life  along  the  lines  that 
have  been  chosen.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  should 
be  led  in  this  way  to  recognize  four  distinct  classes  of 
virtues  as  bearing  directly  on  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual life — wisdom  in  the  choice  of  its  general  course, 
decisiveness  in  pursuing  it,  courage  and  temperance  in 
resisting  the  solicitations  of  pain  and  pleasure.* 

•  Browning's  portraiture  of  Hercules  in  Balaustum's  Adventure 
wdt  illustrates  the  qualittea  involved  in  the  highest  forms  of  active 


*  Mr.  Muirhead  remarks  {Elements  ofEtHks,  p.  198-9)  that  the  vir- 
tues of  courage  and  temperance  Involve  one  another.  "  In  order  to 
be  temperate  a  man  must  be  courageous :  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure  he  must  be  willing  to  endore  the 
pain  that  resistance  involves.  Similarly,  in  order  to  t>e  courageous, 
he  must  be  temperate."  But  this  is  perhaps  a  needless  subtlety. 
The  man  who  temperately  abstains  from  a  bottle  of  wine  must  no 
doubt  be  courageous  enough  to  face  the  difiicalties  and  dangers  in- 
volved in  going  without  it  But  does  not  this  mean  shnply  (hat 
temperance  is  a  kind  of  negative  courage  ?    And  does  not  the  dis- 


tinction between  positive  and  negative  still  remain  ? 
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(b)  The  virtues  that  relate  to  the  individual's  deal- 
bigs  with  his  fellow-men  are  perhaps  best  summed  up 
under  the  head  of  justice.  At  the  same  time,  this, 
term,  as  commonly  understood,  is  much  too  narrow 
to  include  all  the  virtues  that  arise  in  such  relation- 
ships.  It  must  be  understood,  for  instance,  to  include 
not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  every  duty  required  by  the  laws,  express  01 
understood,  of  the  community  to  which  one  belongs, 
but  also  perfect  honesty  and  fidelity  in  all  one's  rela- 
tionships with  others.  Mr.  Ruskln  has  taught  us  to 
look  for  honesty  even  in  modes  of  artistic  eipression 
and  this  kind  of  honesty,  as  well  as  others,' must  be 
included  in  our  idea  of  justice,  if  that  idea  is  to  be 
made  to  comprehend  all  the  virtues  connected  with 
our  social  obligations.  Further,  the  Christian  ideal  of 
life  has  taught  us  to  expect  something  beyond  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  obligations  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  indeed  more  than  this  was  expected 
even  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Greeks.  We 
commonly  say  that  generosity  is  expected  as  well  as 
justice ;  and  in  Christian  communities  love  also  is  re- 
quired. In  a  sense,  however,  we  may  say  that  all  this 
ought  to  be  included  in  our  idea  of  justice.*  For  it  is 
part  of  what  is  due  from  one  individual  to  another  that 

1  Other  instances  of  honesty,  going  beyond  mere  trulhtulneaa, 
might  easily  be  given.  Thus  the  student  who  "  crams '  for  an  ex- 
amination may  be  said  to  be  dishonest,  because  his  knowledge  is 
DOt  genuine:  Again,  what  Mr.  Bosanquet  calls  {HiiloTy  ttf  /Esthetic, 
pi  nil)  "the  scholar's ^Iden  rule— never  to  quote  from  a  book  that 
he  has  not  read  from  cover  to  cover,*  b  a  good  instance  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  honesty. 

*  Thin,  generosity,  aa  Mr.  Hidibead  says.  "  is  only  justice  adfc 
quately  conceived'  {Elemeaii  of  Ethics,  p,  aoo).  i^O' 
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the  lattei  should  be  treated  not  as  a  mere  thing  to  which 
certain  specifiable  obligations  are  owed,  but  as  a  person, 
an  absolute  end,  with  inSnite  claims.  It  is  true  that  aa 
a  general  rule  such  ideal  relationships  are  only  partly 
attainable  ;  but  the  thoroughly  just  man  will  endeavour 
to  realize  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  will  be  glad 
when  the  external  relationships  of  mere  contract  can 
be  transmuted  into  the  relationships  of  friendship  or 
Christian  love.'  Hence  also  such  ideas  as  those  of 
courtesy,  and  even  of  a  certain  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  in  social  intercourse  ;  such  efforts  as  that  of 
being,  as  far  as  possible,  all  things  to  all  men,  of  avoid- 
ing all  appearance  of  evil,  of  abstaining  from  that 
which  is  lawful  when  it  is  not  expedient,  and  in  general 
all  the  chivalries  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  are  not 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  justice.  They  are  part  of 
what  we  owe  to  one  another  as  persons  and  as  abso- 
lute ends. 

We  see,  then,  that,  by  giving  a  broad  interpretation 
to  each  of  the  terms  used,  we  may  accept  the  old 
Greek  classification  of  the  virtues  with  but  slight  modi- 
fications. The  only  positive  addition  that  we  have  to 
make  is  the  recognition  of  a  virtue  of  decisiveness  and 
perseverance.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  the  Greeks 
should  omit  this,  partly  because  their  plan  of  life  was 
more  mapped  out  for  them  beforehand  than  it  is  with 
us,  and  partly  because  with  their  simpler  method  of 
life  steady  persistence  in  any  particular  line  was  less 
essential.     Perhaps  also  the  light  inconstancy  of  the 

I  Here  we  are  in  agreement  with  Carlyle.  Cf.  above,  chapt  IL,  §  7 
We  doubt  only  whether  the  at>olition  of  contract  would  of  itself 
produce  this  desirable  result  Justice  mutt  on  tbe  whole  precede 
generosity. 
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Athenian  character,  its  perennial  youthfulness,  made 
the  omission  of  this  stem  virtue  easy,  A  Roman 
would  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  idea  of  disciplined 
application  ; '  an  Englishman  would  not  naturally  omit 
decision  of  character :  a  German  would  remember 
Daurbarkeil.*  Besides  this,  however,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  been  extending  the  meaning 
of  the  four  Greek  virtues  to  senses  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  would  not  have  acknowledged. >  But  such 
an  expansion  of  the  conception  of  duty  is  inevitable  as 
the  world  advances. 

Having  made  this  classi&cation,  however,  we  may 
at  once  add  that  any  attempt  to  draw  out  such  a 
list,  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  the  command- 
ments,  is  of  very  slight  importance.  There  is  essen- 
tially but  one  virtue  (what  we  may,  if  we  like,  call 
practical  wisdom  *),  just  as  there  is  essentially  but  one 
commandment.  The  particular  virtues,  like  the  par- 
ticular commandments,  are  only  special  forms  in  which 

1  The  decisiveness  af  sucha  man  as  Caesar,  for  instance  {cf.  betow, 
chap,  v.,  S  II.  noU),  seems  to  be  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  identified 
either  with  wisdom,  courage,  or  temperance. 

'Persistence.  Cf.  also  ihe  peculiarly  German  virtue  of  Treue 
(fidelity).  These  virtues  were  all  somewhat  foreign  to  the  Athenian 
character. 

»  This  was  habitually  done  by  the  early  Christian  moralists  who 
ac<XptedthePlatoniccl33sificatiaa  SecSidgm<XsHisloryof Ethics, 
P-I33. 

*  It  might  be  urged,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween what  Bacon  calls  "wisdom  for  a  man's  self '  and  that  wisdom 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  just  regard  for  others  Bat  wisdom  for 
a  man's  self,  in  the  sense  of  mere  selfish  prudence,  is  not  virtue  at 
all  Wise  care  of  a  man's  own  i^te^est^  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
is  a  virtue,  is  'precisely  the  same  quality  as  that  which  leads,  when 
extended,  to  a  wise  care  of  the  Interests  of  otbcia.  The  only  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  extension  of  our  universe  ,  -.  , 
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the  right  attitude  of  mind  manifests  ItseIC  The  effort 
to  make  a  list  of  these  forma  is  almost  frivolous.  I 
haye  thought  it  worth  while  to  sa^  so  much  as  I  have 
done  on  the  subject,  onljr  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
what  such  an  eETort  would  mean.  Perhaps  the  best 
vay  of  regarding  the  virtues  is  to  treat  them  as  those 
forms  of  character  that  are  implied  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  or  commandments ;  while  those  duties  or 
commandments,  again,  depend  on  the  elements  In- 
volved in  the  social  unity.  ' 

§  7.  Education  or  Charactsr. — Having  ascertained 
what  are  the  types  of  character  to  which  we  wish  to 
approximate,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  these  types  are  to  be  developed.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  to  trespass  on  the  province 
of  Psychology,  and  especially  on  that  part  of  Psycho* 
logy  which  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  Education. 
This  subject  is  still  in  a  somewhat  undeveloped  state  ;  * 
and  there  are  only  one  or  two  remarks  that  seem  to 
have  any  practical  value  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  what  every  moralist  has 
noticed,  the  influence  of  example  in  the  development 
of  character.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  steel,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  But  all  the 
forms  of  social  relationship  have  a  similar  value.  Per- 
haps we  may  say  generally  that  the  important  thing, 

1  Reference,  may,  however,  be  made  to  Herbart's  Science  of  Eduau 
fioiL  Some  good  points  will  be  found  also  in  Guyau's  EducaUoH 
and  Bertdity,  Ponill^'B  L'Enseignemenl  au  Point  de  Vue  Jfationat, 
Mrs.  Bryant's  Educational  Ends,  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Dr.  Adler's  Moral  ItutnicHon  of  Children.  Herbarf  •  chief 
point  Is  that  the  great  work  of  education  is  to  extend  the  'drcle  of 
IhoughL"  By  a  ■  drcle  of  thought '  he  means  very  oearljr  what  hw 
been  described  in  this  handbook  as  a 'nnlveisft'  . 
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from  this  point  of  view,  13  the  Influence  that  comes 
from  connecting^  oneself  with  some  organization  that 
has  a  certain  completeness  in  itself.  Schiller  said  that 
amanmust  either  be  a  whole  in  himself  or  else  join  him- 
self on  to  a  whole.  To  this  Mr.  Bradley  has  added,' 
"You  cannot  be  a  whole,  unless  you  join  a  whole." 
Complete  development  of  character  can  be  attained  only 
by  devoting  ourselves  to  some  large  end,  in  co-operation 
with  others.  Such  an  attachment  comes  to  different 
men  in  different  ways.  Some  find  it  In  the  pursuit  of 
science,  others  in  particular  practical  interests,  others  in 
the  poliiical  life  of  the  State,  others  in  poetry  or  religion. 
It  matters  little  what  the  form  may  be ;  but  unless  a 
man  has,  in  some  form,  a  broad  human  interest  which 
lifts  him  out  of  himself,  his  life  remains  a  fragment, 
and  the  virtues  have  no  soil  to  grow  in.  The  first 
requisite,  then,  for  the  development  of  the  virtues,  is 
to  unite  ourselves  with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
end  or  ideal  In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe 
that  a  certain  amount  of  ascetic  discipline  is  sometimes 
fouitd  valuable.  As  Aristotle  put  it,»  when  a  man's 
character  has  been  twisted  in  one  direction,  it  may  be 
straightened  by  bending  it  in  the  other.  Also,  even 
apart  from  this,  a  certain  check  to  the  gratification  of 
our  natural  propensities  helps  to  waken  up  the  will :  * 
it  prevents  us  from  living  on  by  rote,  and  thus  serves 

1  Ethical  Studies,  p.  73,  Mr.  Bradley  attributes  the  saying  to  Goethft 
It  Is  one  of  the  Xenlrn,  and  was  probably  of  joint  authorship^ 

»  Ethics.  II.  i^  5. 

'  Cf.  James's  FriiteipUs  of  PsycHohgy,  voL  1.,  p.  ia&  Prof.  James 
lays  down  the  maxim :  "  Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a 
little  gratuitous  czerdie  every  day."  He  adds,  "  Be  systematically 
ascetic  or  hercdc  In  little  unnecessary  points ;  do  every  day  or  two 
•mnething  for  no  other  reason  than  that  yoa  would  ratber  not  do  it*  1 
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as  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  character ;  so  tha^ 
like  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  we  may 


That  tnnu  earth's  Bmoothneta  rough, 

Eadi  sting  that  tdds  nor  sit  nor  stand  tnd  £o,' 

It  Is  best,  however,  when  such  a  rebuff  comes  to  us  in 
the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature.  When  it  is  consciously 
administered,  it  is  apt  to  involve  too  much  attention 
to  our  own  inner  development,  which  almost  always 
leads  to  the  production  of  a  morbid  habit  of  mind.' 
On  the  whole,  it  is  generally  better  to  escape  from  our 
defects,  not  by  thinking  about  them  and  trying  to 
elude  them,  but  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  opposite 
excellences.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  speak  of  "the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a  new  affection";  *  and  it  certainly 
seems  a  more  eSTectual  method  as  a  rule  to  expel  our 
evil  propensities  by  developing  good  ones  rather  than 
by  seeking  directly  to  crush  the  evil  ones.    At  the  same 

I  venture  to  donbt  the  wisdom  of  this.  A  man  who  Is  living  with 
serious  ends  fn  view  will,  I  thinly  always  find  sufficient  occasions 
for  ascetic  discipline- 

"  Room  to  deaf  himself,  a  road 
To  bring  him  daily  nearer  Ood  '— 

without  artilidally  seeking  them  out  (except  perhaps  In  the  way  in* 
dicated  by  Aristotle),  See  the  whole  passage  from  Jaroea  quoted  in 
Muirhead'a  EUmenb  of  Ethia,  p.  129^  note.  Cf.  also  Hiss  OilUland's 
Essay  on  "  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  Education  *  in  the  IntemoHonal 
/oi»nKi(o/£(/iics,  vol  ii..  No.  3  (April,  189J),  pp.  3(g-4. 

1  Cf.  below,  pk  cbapt  v.,  J  il 

■So  also  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  sajrs  in  RtAert  Eismert:  "This, 
Indeed,  Is  the  only  way  in  which  opinion  Is  ever  really  altered— by 
the  substitution  of  one  mental  picture  for  another*;  and  again  1 
"  An  Idea  cannot  be  killed  from  without— it  can  only  be  supplanted, 
transformed,  by  another  idea,  and  that,  one  of  equal  virtue  and 
magic'  These  quotations  are  due  to  Mr.  WeltoB.     {',',;  in  I  > 
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time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
develop  the  moral  life,  like  a  flower,  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  steady  growth.  Usually  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  the  inner  life  is  necessary;  and  often  a 
man  has  to  pass  throu§fh  crises,  such  as  used  to  be 
called,  ill  religious  language,  conversion  or  new  birth, 
in  which  the  attention  is  turned  inwards,  and  the  man 
is  occupied,  as  it  were,  in  feeling  his  own  pulse  and 
Sngering  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  This  is  an 
attitude  from  which  we  ought  to  escape  as  rapidly  . 
as  possible ;  but  it  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  moral  life  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  it 
— the  more  so,  as  it  will  lead  us  to  a  further  study  of 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  side  of  virtue. ' 

§  6.  The  Moral  Syllogism, — Befoie  we  conclude  this 
chapter,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  note  of  a  highly 
significant  conception  of  Aristotle,  which  seems  here 
in  place.  In  the  present  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters  we  have  briefly  indicated  the  various  forms 

^Witb  reference  to  moral  education,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
certain  confusion  is  frequently  fallen  into  between  the  culture  of  the 
moral  nature  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  atx>ut  morals.  The 
former  is  all-important :  the  latter  frequently  leads  to  nothing  more 
than  that  form  of  spiritual  pride  which  is  vulgarly  known  as  "  prig- 
^shness.*  In  the  farmer  sense,  all  real  education  is  moral  education. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Herbart  says  (Science  of  Education,  p.  57), 
"  The  one  and  the  whole  work  of  education  may  be  summed  up  in 
tlie  concept—Morality. '  In  the  latter  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moral 
education  would  generally  be  a  t)ad  education,  leading  to  nothing 
but  self-conacious  introspection.  Cf.  the  important  distinction  lie- 
tween  "moral  Ideas*  aiid  "Ideas  about  morality*  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet  In  his  artide  on  "The  Communication  of  Moral  Ideas 'in 
the  International  Journal  of  Elkics  vol  I.,  Na  I  (Oct  l8go),  p.8lii 


See  also  Miss  Gillilaud,  to.  cit,pp.a^5.  ^  {'"iii>o|  ■ 
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in  which  the  moral  atmosphere  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
affects  the  individual  consciousness.  The  moral  ideal 
involved  in  social  life  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  three 
forms  of  institutions  to  be  maintained,  duties  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  a  type  of  life  to  be  realized.  At  different 
stages  of  social  development,  and  in  different  races  of 
mankind,  it  tends  to  present  itself  more  distinctly  in 
one  or  other  of  these  forms.  Thus  the  Jews  thought 
chiefly  of  Commandments,  the  Greeks  chiefly  of 
■  Virtues,  and  perhaps  the  Romans  attached  most  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  social  institutions. 
But,  in  whatever  form  the  moral  life  is  conceived,  the 
good  citizen  may  be  said  to  derive  from  these  general 
conceptions  of  its  nature  the  principles  by  which  his 
life  is  guided.  It  is  then  his  business  to  apply  these 
principles  in  detail.  This  process  was  described  by 
Aristotle  as  the  formation  of  a  practical  syllogism. 
The  major  premiss  consists  of  the  general  statement, 
that  a  particular  social  institution  is  to  be  maintained, 
that  a  particular  commandment  is  to  be  obeyed,  that 
a  particular  type  of  life  is  to  be  realized.  The  minor 
premiss  consists  in  the  apprehension  that  an  action 
of  a  particular  kind  would  be  one  that  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  Then  the  conclusion  would  consist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  action  in  question. 

The  power  of  thus  apprehending  the  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed,  and  of  bringing  the  particular 
action  under  it,  was  called  by  Aristotle  practical 
wisdom  (fpdi^ffii) ;  and  the  man  who  possessed  this 
quality  was  called  a  ^pofi/ui^  (a  wise  or  prudent  man). 
The  excellence  of  the  good  citizen  is  of  this  nature ; 
and,  having  reached  this  point,  it  may  now  be  con- 
venient to  give  Aristotle's  complete  definitioa  of  Virtue 
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as  it  appears  in  the  good  citizen.  Most  of  the  points 
■  in  the  definition  have  already  come  up  in  the  course  of 
our  exposition ;  and  it  may  be  well  now  to  have  it 
before  us  in  its  entirety.  "Virtue,"  says  Aristotle,'  "is 
the  habit  of  choosing  the  relative  mean,  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  reason,  and  as  the  man  of  practical  wisdom 
would  determine  it."  This  is  apt  to  strike  us  at  first 
as  defining  in  a  circle ;  but  if  we  remember  what  is 
meant  by  the  man  of  practical  wisdom — vis.  the  man 
who  has  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  moral 
environment ;  and  if  we  remember  further  that  the 
spirit  of  his  moral  environment  is  the  product  of  the 
human  ideal — i.  e.  of  reason — as  it  has  so  far  expressed 
itself;  we  may  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  not  really 
defining  in  a  circle,  but  the  expression  of  a  profound 
truth.  If  furnishes  us,  however,  only  with  an  account 
of  the  virtue  of  the  good  citizen  ;  and  though  this  is  an 
important  element  in  the  life  of  the  good  man,  it  is  not 
quite  the  whole  of  it.  Accordingly,  Aristotle  proceeds 
from  the  consideration  of  the  virtue  of  the  fpunfio^  to 
the  consideration  of  that  of  the  oa^d^  (the  man  of 
speculative  wisdom),  which  he  declares  to  be  higher. 
This  raises  the  general  question  how  far  the  highest 
life  of  the  individual  can  be  regarded  as  something  to 
be  realised  apart  from  the  life  of  the  community,  or  as 
something  that  contains  elements  that  are  not  adequately 
expressed  in  his  raations  to  the  social  unity  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  is  this  question  that  we  have  now  to 
consider. 
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NOTB  ON  Ttti  Classification  of  the  Viktuks. 

SludenU  who  denre  ■  more  complete  cUssificatioa  of  the  Vutne* 
than  that  irtiidi  hai  been  giren  in  the  for^tnng  dupter  might-Giid  it 
■dnntageotu  to  itnd;  them  genetically,  i.t.,  to  contidei  how  thqr  grow 
up  and  come  to  be  lecognited  in  the  developmeot  of  human  life.  From 
tbit  point  of  view,  it  would  prohablj  be  found  that  the  eaiUett  virtnet 
to  be  lecognized  aie  those  of  Courage  and  Loyalty,  aa  being  the  moat 
Importaol  fot  the  ""'"ffT""'*  of  the  tribe.  Courage  at  first  meani 
VdoDT  in  battle,  but  gradually  comet  to  include  Foititude,  Hopeihl- 
neu,  etc.  In  Ariitotle'i  treatment  of  the  virtue  of  Coarse  we  Me  the 
beginnings  of  this  process  of  expanuon.  Loyalty,  in  like  maonei, 
means  at  first  simple  Fidetitjr  to  the  tribal  uniiy,  but  gradaally  comet 
to  inchide  Petwverance  and  Entbnsium  in  any  work  that  nay  be 
nndertaken.  As  we  go  beyond  the  tribal  consdonsoess,  and  pat*  to  Ibe 
stage  at  which  there  is  a  more  deGoite  recognition  of  the  individual 
life,  the  virtues  of  Temperance  and  Prudence  make  their  appearance^ 
and  these  also  became  by  degrees  more  and  more  compreheniivA  The 
growth  of  the  individual  consdoumess  lead*  to  the  establishment  of 
personal  relatioiu  between  individuals ;  and  with  these  the  virtuei  of 
Fainesi  (Justice)  and  Friendliness  soon  acquire  importance.  The 
deepening  of  the  individual  consdanmess  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
the  vtitne  of  Reverence  in  its  various  forms  of  Self-Respect  and 
Respect  for  others.  Finally,  Wisdom  comes  to  be  seen  as  the  Virtue 
that  anderlies  all  others.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  Caidinal 
Virtues  wonld  be  Courage,  Loyalty,  Temperance,  Pmdence,  Fairness, 
Friendliness,  Reverence,  artd  Wisdom.  But  from  diSerent  points  of 
view  different  results  might  be  reached.  What  is  important  is  not 
to  have  a  classification  of  the  vittues,  bat  to  understand  the  general 
ugnificance  of  Virtue  as  the  habit  of  acting  in  a  suitable  way  in 
situations  of  a  porticuUr  kind,  and  then  to  have  a  fairly  complete  view 
of  the  kinds  of  situation  that  arise  in  communities  at  different  stages  of 
development.  Such  a  list  of  virtues  as  that  given  by  Aristotle  in  the 
NUematfuoK  Rikia  carmoE  be  r^arded  as  much  mote  than  a  collcc- 
.  tion  of  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  importaDt  types  to  be  found 
Id  his  own  age  and  conntry.  The  attempt  to  be  exhaustive  oa  sndi 
a  subject  wonld  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  result  more  voluminous  than 
huninoot.  On  the  other  band,  if  one  tries  to  give  simply  a  gcieral 
classification  of  the  different  directions  in  which  the  moral  life  becoinet 
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tpecUlHd,  Rtch  u  ii  genenll;  ondentood  bj  ■  lilt  of  Cudiul  Virtnei, 
it  ii  almost  impossible  to  deriM  any  piindple  of  divukiD  that  it  ml\j 
»tiabetoij.  In  Plato's  fbmlbld  list  it  is  pretty  cleu  that  Wisdom  is 
on  a  diArent  fooling  from  tbe  other  three,  bebg  rather  the  nnderljing 
priodple  of  all  than  one  of  the  special  applications  of  it ;  while  again 
Temperance  and  Justice  cannot  be  very  eleailj  distinguished  from  one 
another.  The  common  division  of  Virtues  into  the  sclf'regarding  and 
tbe  otber-regarding  is  similarly  nnsatisbctory ;  and  so  is  Aristotle's 
distinction  of  moral  and  intetlectnal  virtues.  On  the  whole,  the  genetic 
<HdeT  of  itiidy  accmi  the  mod  tatisbctoy. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  LIFE. 

§L  Ths  HiCRBE  Individualism. — While  it  is  traetbat 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  relative  throughout  to  the 
social  unity  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  it  ia  in  the  personality  of  individuals  that  the 
social  unity  is  realized.  Consequently,  though  it  is  an 
error  to  think  of  an  individual  as  having  a  life  of  his  own 
independent  of  society,  it  is  not  an  error  to  think  of  the 
individual  life  (realized  wittiin  a  social  unity)  as  an 
absolute  and  supreme  end  in  itselC  Hence  the  efTorts 
of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  after  the  highest  culture  of  his 
individual  nature  are  not  to  be  classed  (as  shallow 
critics  have  sometimes  classed  them)  with  the  strivings 
of  egoism.  The  development  of  such  a  personality  is 
at  once  a  good  in  itself  and  a  beneSt  to  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Nor  is  this  less  true,  though  the  benefit  is 
smaller,  in  the  case  of  less  comprehensive  and  signifi- 
cant personalities.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "the manu- 
facture of  souls  "  ■  is  the  greatest  of  all  industries.  This 
is  a  kind  of  work,  however,  in  which  men  are  apt  to  be 
unsuccessful  in  proportion  as  they  consciously  set 
themselves  to  it.  Crescit  occulta  velut  arbor  am,  is  in 
some  measure  true  of  most  great  characters.  Even 
Goethe  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  his 

1  Cf.  Wall  Whilman'a  question, "  Do  they  lum  out  men  down  youi 
way  ?'  quoted  by  Dr.  Adier  in  his  iioral  Instruction  of  Chtidmt, 
p.  370.  /I 
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too  deliberate  self-culture.  "The  unconscious,"  saya 
Carlyle,  "is  alone  complete";  the  reason  being  that  a 
perfect  character  is  one  that  is  objective,  that  loses  itself 
In  the  world  with  which  it  deals,  one  that  knows  much 
and  loves  much,  not  one  that  is  much  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  itself.'  Still,  this  objective  point  of 
■view  is  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  self-study.  Some 
points  in  connection  with  this  may  now  be  noted. 

§  i.  Conversion. — The  religious  experience  known  as 
conversion  seems  to  be  a  normal  fact  in  our  moral 
development.  Recurring  to  the  mode  of  expression 
which  we  have  so  frequently  made  use  of,  we  may 
say  that  this  phenomenon  occurs  when  a  man  is  made 
aware  of  a  higher  universe  than  that  within  which  he 
is  living,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  conscious  that 
that  higher  universe  is  one  within  wiiich  he  ought  to 
live.  Such  an  experience  occurs  in  its  intensest  form 
only  when  the  higher  universe  that  is  presented  to  us 
isrecognized  asthehighestof  all — i  e.  it  occurs  mainly 
in  the  religious  life.  But  even  apart  from  this,  there  is 
frequently  a  crisis  in  the  moral  life,  in  which  we  pass 
from  some  lower  universe  to  a  higher.  The  moment, 
for  instance,  at  which  a  man  decides  to  devote  himself 
to  poetry,  or  art,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  or  the  time 

>  There  is,  jn  fact,  what  we  may  call  a  Paradox  of  Duty,  analogous 
to  the  Paradox  of  Pleasure  referred  to  above  (Book  I.,  chap.  iL,  ^  7). 
Just  as,  in  order  to  get  pleasure,  aman  must  interest  himself  rather  in 
particular  objects  than  in  his  own  personal  feeliDgs  (  so,  in  order  to 
act  rightly,  a  man  must  interest  himself  in  some  object  that  is  to  be 
accomplished  rather  than  in  his  own  attitude  in  accomplishing  it 
Even  the  wealth  of  our  inner  life  depends  rather  on  the  width  of 
OUT  objective  interests  than  on  the  intensity  of  our  eeU-contempIa- 
tion.  ,-•  I 
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at  which  he  hears  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  or  loses  or 
gains  a  fortune,  or  goes  to  college,  or  falls  in  love,  will 
often  be  such  a  period.  Life  takes  on  a  new  aspect ; 
and  the  mind  turns  in  criticism  upon  the  life  that  J8 
past  In  the  case  of  the  religious  life,  there  is  often  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  past,  a  condemnation  of 
its  acts  and  even  of  its  ideals,  repentance  and  remorse: 
In  less  extreme  cases  there  is  only  a  certain  shame  for 
the  low  level  of  our  former  existence,  accompanied 
frequently  by  contempt  for  those  who  remain  at  i^ 
together  with  a  fixed  determination  to  follow  higher 
things  in  the  future  At  such  times  a  man  is  intensely 
conscious  of  himself  He  perhaps  keeps  a  diary  to 
record  his  inner  feelings.  He  withdraws  probably  in 
some  degree  from  general  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  becomes  somewhat  cynical  in  his  estimate  of  it.' 
He  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  world  which  no  on« 
has  ever  explored  before  him.  It  is  at  such  times 
especially  that  the  inner  life  becomes  prominent 

§S.  CoNsciENTiousNKss. — Apart,  however,  from  any 
such  special  periods  as  this,  one  who  is  careful  about 
his  moral  conduct  frequently  finds  himself  called  upon 
to  reflect  upon  his  inner  life,  in  the  way  of  inquiry 
whether  his  conduct  conforms  to  his  highest  ideals. 
Carlyle  has  commended*  times  of  action  in  contrast 
with  times  of  reflection ;  but  in  the  practical  moral  liGs 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  two  long  asunder.  After 
action  we  must  reflect  upon  our  activities  and  criticise 
them,  with  a  view  to  improving  upon  them  in  the 
future.  Now  in  so  far  as  we  merely  consider  our 
overt  acts,  this  involves  no  entrance  into  the  inner 

1  S«e  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resarfus,  for  Inslance. 

■  EspedaUjr  in  his  Es»y  on  "  Ctiaractcrittici.*         i 
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life.  But  a  man  who  is  careful  about  his  conduct  will 
gienerally  reflect  not  merely  upon  his  actual  conduct, 
but  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  was  led  to  it"  The 
habit  of  reflecting  upon  them  has  been  called  by  Green 
conscientiousness.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a 
quite  correct  use  of  that  term.'  Conscientiousness 
seems  properly  to  mean  simply  extreme  care  with 
r^ard  to  our  external  conduct  But,  for  lactc  of  a 
better  word,  we  may  employ  the  term  here  in  Green's 
sense.  "Aman  mayask  himself,"  Greensays,  "Was 
I,  in  doing  so  and  so,  acting  as  a  good  man  should, 
with  a  pure  heart,  with  a  will  set  on  the  objects  on 
which  it  should  be  set?^-or  again,  Shall  I,  in  doing  so 
and  so,  be  acting  as  a  good  man  should,  goodness 
being  understood  in  the  same  sense  P "  This  question 
is  somewhat  difTerent  from  the  question  whether  one's 
action  has  in  itself  been  right.  It  is  rather  the  question 
whether  I,  tn  doing  an  action  in  itself  right,*  was  occu* 
pying  a  right  attitude,  or  whether  I  did  It  from  a  wrong 
motive.  I  If  a  man  is  much  occupied  with  such  a 
>  Aa  a  mle,  we  do  not  do  this.  Although,  as  already  remarked 
(above,  p.  I35),thc  moral  judgment  is  passed  on  a  person  doing,  not 
on  a  tMng  done,  yet  the  interest  o{  the  agent  is  normally  centred  in 
a  thing  to  be  done,  not  in  himself  as  doing  iL    C/.  also  p.  355,  note. 

*  Prolegomena  lo  Ethics,  pp.  269-271,  and  323-327. 

*  See  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  xa. 

*  I.  e.  right  as  an  overt  act  A  man,  in  acting,  Is  primarily  interested 
in  the  question,  whether  he  is  bringing  atwut  a  desirable  result  In 
jvdgfng  his  action,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (above,  p.I35),we 
take  account  of  the  motive  by  which  he  is  led  lo  bring  about  this 
result  But  the  man  himself,  in  acting,  does  not  normally  think  of 
this.    He  simply  sees  the  thing  to  he  done  and  does  it 

*  I  suspect  that  when  men  inqljire  Into  their  motives  in  this  way, 
they  are  frequently  using  the  term  "  motive  '  in  the  more  inaccurate 
sense  formerly  referred  to  (alxive,  p.  ta).  They  are  thinlting  o(  the 
feelings  Xhai  accotnfany  their  actions  rather  than  of  the  ends  tbatj 
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question  as  this,  it  is  g:enerally  a  sign  either  of  a 
morbid  state  of  mind  or  of  the  fact  that  one  has  not 
found  his  true  vocation  in  life ;  for  when  a  man  has 
found  his  work  and  is  doing  it,  he  has  little  time  left 
for  such  inquiries.'  Moreover,  if  a  man's  mind  is 
honest  and  clear,  he  can  generally  answer  the  question 
at  once,  without  any  elaborate  investigation.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  man  enters  upon  such  inquiries,  they 
have  seldom  reference  to  any  single  action  that  he 
has  performed,  but  rather  to  his  general  attitude  in 
life. 

§4  Sklf-Exakination. — Such  self-examination  is 
often  a  direct  result  of  a  new  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
the  moral  imperative  such  as  we  have  already  described 
as  conversion  ;  but  it  may  be  carried  on  by  men 
periodically,  without  any  such  reawakening.  A  man 
may  ask  himself  whether  his  life  is  being  lived  on  that 
level  which  answers  to  his  ideal  of  what  life  should  be. 
In  asking  this,  he  will  generally  mean  partly  to  ask 
whether  his  actions,  viewed  as  external  facts,  are 
exactly  such  as  they  ought  to  be— whether  he  has 
actually  accomplished  what  was  required  of  him  in  the 
given  situation  ;  and  this  is  a  question  with  regard  to 
overt  fact.  But  frequently  he  will  mean  more  than 
induce  them  to  perform  these  actions.  But  even  in  the  stricter  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  the  inquiry  into  the  purity  of  our  motives  is 
not  irrelevant    See  below,  p.  359,  nole  1,  and  p.  368,  note  i. 

» Cf.  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics,  p.  aoi.  That  very  wise  man, 
Goethe,  has  a  remark  on  this,  as  on  most  other  things.  Referring 
to  a  l>oy  who  could  not  console  himself  after  he  had  committed 
a  trifling  fault,  "  I  was  sorry  to  observe  this,"  said  Goethe,  "  for  it 
shows  a  too  tender  conscience,  which  values  so  highly  its  own 
nioral  BCtf  that  it  will  excuse  nothing  in  it  Such  a  conscience  makea 
hypochondriacal  men,  if  it  is  not  balaac«d  by  great  activity,'  (Co*> 
versalums  v>ith  Edtermann.)  ,  --  , 

r..ai,.,..i.,CjtX)glC 
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this.  He  will  frequently  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the 
general  principles  of  his  conduct  are  right,  whether  he 
habitually  acts  in  the  best  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  best 
manner — whether,  for  instance,  he  is  perfectly  disin- 
terested in  his  conduct  No  doubt  such  an  inquiry,  as 
well  as  an  inquiry  into  the  spirit  in  which  particular 
actions  have  been  done,  is  often  an  evidence  of  a 
morbid  habit  of  mind.  A  man's  interests  ought  for  the 
most  part  to  be  concentrated  in  the  objects  which  he 
is  seeking  to  accomplish  rather  than  in  his  own  inner 
state.*  And  even  if  one  wishes  to  view  his  acts  with 
reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  done,  it  will 
generally  be  best  to  do  this  by  studying  some  ideal 
type  of  tlie  moral  life,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  in 
his  path,  rather  than  by  a  direct  contemplation  of  one's 
own  impulses  and  motives.  The  latter  course  has 
nearly  always  a  tendency  to  paralyze  action  and  pro- 
mote egoism.  Still,  there  are  times  when  the  study  of 
one's  own  motives  in  particular  actions  is  beneficial, 
and  also  times  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  take  asurvcy 

1  [I  is  in  such  inquiries  that  ne  become  aware  of  what  may  be 
called  the  inner  side  o[  Ihe  virtues.  The  qualities  involved  in  this 
Inner  side  o(  virtue— purity  o(  heart  and  the  like— seem  to  be  what 
Prof.  Dewey  understands  by  the  "  Cardinal  Virtues.'  See  above,  p. 
341,  note  I.  It  is  protiably  true,  as  Green  insists,  that  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  virtuous  action  are  in  the  long  run  exactly  proportioned 
to  one  another.  "  There  is  no  real  reason  lo  doubt,'  says  Green 
{Prolegomeaa  to  Ethics,  Book  IV.,  chap.  L,  5  295),  "  that  Ihe  good  or 
evil  in  the  motive  of  an  action  is  exactly  measured  by  the  good  or 
evil  in  its  consequences,  as  rightly  estimated.'  But  he  admits  that 
this  correspondence  would  be  fully  apparent  only  lo  omniscience. 
Foras,  a  certain  act  may  be  evidently  the  right  one  in  a  given  situa- 
tion {e.g.  thekillingof  a  tyrant,  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  relief  of  a  destitate  widow,  etc),  even  if  we  do  not  know  what 
motive  has  led  to  its  being  done. 

tCJ.  above,  p.  35S.  "wft  ^..^^      1^  Gooy  Ic 
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of  one's  general  attitude  in  Ufa  This  is  a  part  of  self- 
knowledge  ;  and  though,  as  Carlyle  says,  the  motto 
Know  Ihysel/ \s  an  impossible  one  to  carry  out  with 
any  completeness,  yet  it  is  important  to  make  a  cer- 
tain approximation  to  the  carrying  of  it  out.  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  In  our 
actions' to  go  fully  into  the  reasons  of  what  we  do.  We 
often  require  to  let  ourselves  go,  relying  on  the  intui- 
tions that  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  important  that  we  should  know 
how  far  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  go.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  have  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  our  "besetting  sins,"  and  these  cannot  always  be 
discovered  from  our  overt  acts.  There  are  few,  how- 
ever, who  carry  this  kind  of  self-knowledge  very  far, 
"The  heart  is  deceitful,"  and  even  those  who  observe 
it  most  carefully  are  apt  to  miss  some  secret  chambers. 
The  advice  of  an  intimate  friend  will  often  help  one 
more  than  self-observation ;  and  even  self-observation 
is  generally  more  successful  in  the  form  of  a  study  of 
our  acts  and  habits  than  in  that  of  a  study  of  oursecret 
motives. 

g  6.  The  Studs  of  thk  Ideal. — I  have  already  re- 
marked that  it  is  usually  a  more  profitable  way  of 
developing  the  inner  life  rather  to  fix  our  attention  on 
some  external  type  than  to  attend  to  our  own  motives. 
Such  types  have  frequently  been  selected  and  set  up 
for  the  imitation  of  whole  nations  and  peoples — e.  g. 
Buddha,  Jesus,  Socrates,  and  the  various  Roman  Ca- 
tholic saints.  And,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  have  in- 
numerable biographies  of  heroes  held  up  as  examples 
not  only  of  right  action,  but  of  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart     Novelists  also  and  poetS  Iiare  created,  foe 
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OS  imaginary  types  to  serve  the  same  end'  Indeed, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of  all  poetry,  in  so  far 
as  poetry  has  an  end  at  all  It  is  a  "criticism  of  life," 
Inasmuch  as  it  presents  to  us  higher  ideals  of  what 
life  m^ht  be  and  ought  to  be — and  that  chiefly  on  its 
inner  side.  ■ 

§  6.  Tkb  Mohastic  Lift, — The  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  inner  life,  whether  by  direct  self-eiam- 
ination,  or  by  the  contemplation  of  ideal  patterns, 
has  at  certain  times  been  so  keenly  felt  that  men  have 
set  themselves  apart,  like  the  Eastern  mystics  or  the 
monastic  orders  of  Catholic  Christianity,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  this  their  study.  We  must  regard 
this,  in  general,  as  an  undesirable  form  of  the  Division 
of  Labour.  It  had  a  cenain  justification  in  lawless 
times,  when  most  men  were  so  much  occupied  with 
violent  action  that  they  had  no  time  for  reflection.  In 
such  times  men  who  led  a  contemplative  life  had  the 
task  of  acting  as  the  inner  life  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  which  they  belonged.  And  perhaps  in  some 
Oriental  countries  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life  together.'  The  existence  of  a  monastic  order  has 
in  fact  somewhat  the  same  justiScation  as  the  setting 
apart  of  a  special  day  for  religious  worship.  But  just 
as,  when  the  Sabbath  is  too  rigidly  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  week,  it  tends  to  become  a  mere  ceremonial 

1  On  the  moral  and  cesthetic  significance  of "  types,*  tbe  student 
may  be  referred  to  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics,  pp.  74-761  Reference 
aay  also  be  made  to  Bacon's  Dt  Augmenlis,  Book  VTI.,  chap.  iiL 

*Cf.  the  famous  passage  tn  Goethe's  Wilkelm  IStister,  Book  II., 
cbap^  iL,  ending,  "Who  but  the  poet  was  it  that  first  formed  gods 
for  OS ;  that  exalted  ns  to  them,  and  brought  them  down  to  n&* 

I  See  Marahall'a  Prindphs  of  Economics,  p.  iz  Gi.H)qIc 
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observance,  with  little  reference  to  actual  practice,  so 
when  the  priestly  or  monastic  order  is  too  rigidly 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  inner  life 
comes  to  he  regarded  as  their  special  province,  with 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  have  no  concern.'  This 
has  a  pernicious  effect  on  general  morals,  and  ulti- 
mately on  the  morals  of  the  monastic  order  itself.  No 
order  of  men  can  confine  their  attention  exclusively 
to  the  inner  side  of  life  ;  and  the  pretence  of  doing  so 
turns  rapidly  into  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Just  as  it  is 
desirable  that  secular  interests  should  not  be  entirely 
forgotten  on  Sunday,  nor  the  religious  spirit  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  so  it  is  desirable  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  "all  the  Lord's  people  should  be  pro- 
phets," or  at  any  rate  that  prophets  should  retain 
sufficient  contact  with  the  world  to  enable  men  of  the 
world  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  prophets. 
§  7.  Beautiful  Souls.—- Apart,  however,  from  the 
existence  of  any  special  order  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  inner  life,  we  occasionally  find  individuals  who 

>C/  the  amusing  accoant,  in  Milton's  AreofagiUca,  S  55,  of  Ihe 
man  whose  religion  has  become  "  a  dlvidoal  movable  * ;  "  A  wealthy 
man  ,  ,  ,  finds  reli^on  to  be  a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  ao 
many  piddling  accounts,  that  ...  he  cannot  sidll  to  keep  a 
stock  going  npon  that  trade.  .  .  What  does  he  therefore,  bid 
resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor,  to 
whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his 
reli^oua  affairs ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estimation  that  must  be. 
To  him  be  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his  religion, 
with  all  the  locks  and  keys,  into  his  custody ;  and  indeed  makes 
the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion.  .  .  .  His  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  sapped,  and  sumptuously  bid  to 
sleep ;  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after  the  malmsey,  or  some  welt'Sj^ced 
t>nisige  .  ,  ,  his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  Ilia 
Uod  entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without  bia  rdijEML' 
r..ai,.,..i.,GtH)^lc 
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set  themselves  apart  for  th!s  purpose.  It  has  been 
customary  to  describe  these  as  "beautiful  soula" 
(schone  Seelen) ;  and  Goethe  has  given  a  striking 
account  of  one  In  hb  WShelm  Meister.'  They  are 
usually  people  who  have  been  prevented  in  some  way 
from  taking  part  in  the  active  affairs  of  life.  The  lives 
of  such  individuals  have  often  a  singular  charm,  and 
the  good  efifecta  of  their  Influence  are  sometimes  felt 
over  a  wide  circle ;  but  this  is  especially  the  case  whea 
they  do  not  entirely  withdraw  themselves  from  contact 
with  active  life.  If  they  do  this,  their  contemplation 
is  apt  to  become  emptied  of  all  real  content ;  their  fine 
feelings  turn  into  hysterical  dreaming ;  and  it  is  well  if 
they  do  not  end  Jn  madness. 

§8.  Asceticism. — ^The  development  of  the  study  of 
the  inner  life  Is  generally  accompanied  by  a  contempt 
for  pleasure.  This  sometimes  goes  so  far,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  mystics  and  the  Mediaeval  monks, 
as  to  lead  to  the  positive  infliction  of  torture.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  this  is  frequently  the  idea  that 
torture  is  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  but  the  fundamental 
reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  desire  of  suppressing  the 
flesh  and  its  hists.  This  is  of  course  in  some  degree 
an  essential  of  the  moral  life  in  any  form  ;  but  asceti- 
cism seems  to  commit  the  error  of  turning  the  means 
into  an  end.  It  is  important  to  repress  our  lower 
desires,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  devote  our- 
selves, without  let  or  impediment,  tothehighestenda  of 
life.  But  the  ascetic  regards  the  suppression  of  desire 
as  the  end  in  itselfl     And  the  effort  thus  to  suppress  all 

iCarlyle  erroneoasly  translated  xhitne  Sede  "fair  SalnL*  For 
some  very  suggestive  remarks  on  the  atUtode  of  th«  "beantUnl 
■ouf  see  Caird's  ffeM  pp.  28-31.  |.^,^      ,   GoOqIc 
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natural  desire  frequentlj  defeats  its  own  aim.  It  con- 
centrates attention  on  the  objects  -of  desire,  and  in  a 
sense  makes  a  man  the  slave  of  his  desires  as  truly  as 
In  the  case  of  him  who  yields  to  them.  The  best  way 
to  free  ounelves  from  our  lower  desires  is,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,'  to  interest  ourselves  in  somethin|r 
better.  It  Is  only  into  a  mind  swept  and  garnished 
that  the  devils  can  enter :  when  it  is  well  furnished 
and  occupied  they  can  find  no  room. 

S  9.  The  Contbmplativb  Xave. — The  study  of  the 
inner  life  Is,  in  truth,  but  a  part  of  the  general  life  of 
speculation  as  distinguished  from  action.  The  distino 
tion  between  the  active  and  the  contemplative  life  has 
impressed  men  In  all  ages;  and  different  thinkers  have 
attached  importance  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Aristotle 
placed  the  contemplative  life  (meaning  by  that  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  and  philosophic  truth)  above  the 
practical  life  in  which  the  ordinary  social  virtues  are 
exercised'  It  Is  essentially  the  same  point  of  view  > 
that  we  find  among  many  Eastern  mystics  and  MedJ- 
sval  saints,  and.  In  more  modem  times,  in  such  men 
as  Wordsworth,  who  withdraw  from  the  struggle  of 
ordinary  labours  and  find  a  higher  life  and  a  serener 
wisdom  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Wordsworth 
says  of  nature  that, 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth 

The  mind  and  heart  lo  bless, 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Tnith  breathed  by  cheerfulness  *i 

1  See  above,  p.  33a 

■  Btkies,  Book  X.,  chaps.  viL  and  viiL 

■  Except  (a  very  important  qualification)  (hat  Aristotle  regarded 
the  active  life  of  sodal  doty  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
Ugbcr  Ufa  «C  thoo^    Uorcover,  even  the  life  of  thooght  be  r» 
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and  the  same  thought  finds  utterance,  in  more  homely 
fashion,  front  Walt  Whitman,  when  he  says,  "I  loaf 
and  invite  my  soul."  Ruskin  also  has  sung  the  praises 
of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  William  Morris  has 
found  his  earthly  paradise  in  "  a  century  of  rest,"  in 
which  the  turmoil  of  modern  civilization  shall  have 
been  appeased,  and  men  shall  find  a  more  v^'orthy 
existence  in  a  closer  walk  with  nature.  Similar  ideas 
dominate  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  All  these  seem  to 
think  that  the  contemplative  life  is  essentially  higher 
than  the  active,  and  that  this  higher  life  Is  to  be  reached 
simply  by  withdrawing  from  the  life  of  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  Carlyle  preached  a  gospel  of  labour, 
and  was  fond  of  quoting  the  words  of  Sophocles  that 
"  the  end  of  man  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought,"  or 
the  exclamation  of  Amauld — "Rest  I  Shall  I  not  have 
all  eternity  to  rest  in  ? "  This  view  fits  in  well  also 
with  the  robust  philosophy  of  Browning,  who  cannot 
even  accept  the  orthodox  view  of  the  rest  of  etemily, 
but  conceives  of  it  as  the  most  fitting  address  to  his 
departing  spirit — 

" '  Thrive  and  strive  *  cry, '  Speed  t  Pigtit  on,  fare  ever,  there 
as  herel" 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  an  ordinary  healthy  hu- 
man existence  requires  boths  ides.  Thereare  energetic 
natures,  like  Ciesar  or  Napoleon,  that  seem  able  to 
go  on  with  a  perpetual  activity,  scarcely  requiring 
rest  or  reflection.  But  the  activity  of  such  men  is  not 
usually  the  wisest  or  the  most  beneficial.  There  are 
others  whose  special  mission  it  seems  to  be  to  with- 
draw &om  the  world  of  action  and  bring  messages  to 
garded  as  essentially  a  higher  fonn  of  activity,  to  wtiich  the  life  of 
the  good  dtizen  leads  up,  ,  -  1 

Elh.  r.ai,.,..i«ljtH)^IC 
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mankind  from  the  inner  world  of  feeling  and  reflecfioo. 
But  the  wisdom  of  such  men  is  apt  to  be  deficient  In 
the  depth  of  universal  applicability  which  a  wider  con- 
tact with  life  can  g-ive.  The  Wordsworths  and  Emer- 
sona  are  not  equal  to  the  Shakespeares  andGoethes.  For 
the  majority  of  men,  at  aiiyrate,  times  of  action  natu- 
ndly  alternate  with  times  of  reflection,  times  of  creation 
with  times  of  re-creation.  In  retirement  we  criticise 
the  acts  of  life ;  in  life  we  criticise  the  ideas  of  retire- 
ment" Action  and  reflection  are  the  gymnastic  and 
music  of  moral  culture.' 

§  10.  Relation  of  the  Innek  to  ths  Outke  Life.— 
Looking  at  it  in  a  more  speculative  light,  we  may 
express  the  relation  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  life  in 
this  way.  The  life  of  unreflective  action  takes  place 
entirely  within  the  universe  with  which  we  have  iden- 
tified ourselves.  In  the  contemplative  life  we  bring 
ourselves  into  relation  with  the  broader  universe, 
whether  revealed  in  the  form  of  the  moral  ideal  within 
us,  some  ideal  exemplar  without  us,  the  beauty  and 
suggestiveness  of  nature,  the  discovery  of  scientific 
law,  or  in  any  other  shapa     Now,  since  the  life  of  all 

IQC  Goethe's  famous  lines — 

-  Es  bUdet  ein  Talent  Bich  In  der  Slflte, 

Sicb  ein  Character  in  dem  Strom  der  WelL' 

("  A  genius  forms  itself  in  solitude ; 

A  character,  in  struggling  with  the  world.*) 
"Ho^c'and  "Gymnastic*  were  the  names  of  the  two  elements  in 
Greek  edocatlon—"  Music,'  of  course,  including  what  used  to  be 
called  **  polite  litenture  '  and  a  good  deal  more.  Plato  points  out  In 
his  Republic  (Book  III.)  that  both  these  elements  are  required  for 
the  development  of  character.  See  Nettleshlp's  admirable  essay 
on 'The  Theory  of  Education  ta  Plato's  Republic' iHeUenka,  pp 
6Mto). 
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of  U8  involves  progress,  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  re- 
adjustment to  new  conditions,  it  is  Impossible  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  successfully  without  a  periodic 
reference  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Like 
chronometers,  we  can  go  on  for  a  time  by  the  mere 
impulse  of  our  moral  spring;s,  but  if  we  are  to  be  kept 
in  pepmanent  order  we  must  readjust  ourselves  by  the 
stars,  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  poor  chro- 
nometer which  was  perpetually  being  set,  and  never 
could  be  let  go.  A  life  of  pure  reflection  would  never 
acquire  any  positive  content.  It  would  have  principles, 
but  no  facts  to  apply  them  to  ;  yet  it  is  by  contact  with 
such  facts  that  the  principles  themselves  grow.  It  ia 
experience  that  tests  them,  and  that  sends  us  baclc 
again  to  improve  them.  ' '  Best  men  are  moulded  out 
of  faults  " ;  for  it  is  our  errors  of  conduct  that  reveal 
to  us  the  defects  of  our  principles,  and  show  us  where 
they  need  improvement.' 

There  are,  then,  these  two  sides  in  every  healthy 
moral  life.  It  is  a  mistake,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  worth  of  Our  life  lies  in  its  outer  acts. 
This  is  not  even  the  only  part  of  us  that  affects  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  "Men  imagine," 
says  Emerson,  "  that  they  communicate  their  virtue  or 
vice  only  by  overt  actions,  and  do  not  see  that  virtue 
or  vice  emit  a  breath  every  moment"  Of  course,  this 
means  in  reality  that  the  virtuous  man  acts  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  the  vicious  man  even  where  the  external 
act  appears  to  be  the  same.  The  beauty  of  the  inner 
.ife,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  "shines  through."  Hence 
the  importance  of  having  the  heart  right     On  the  other 

1  Henc«  the  element  of  truth  In  the  popular  view  about  tbo 
nccesaity  of' sowing  wild  oats.'    See  below,  p.  381.  '-  ^  ,  ,1 
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hand.  It  la  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  should  bo 
perpetually  fingering  our  inner  motives.  If  we  do  this, 
we  shall  always  find  that  they  are  somewhat  wrong. 
The  impulse  of  the  moment  can  never  quite  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  the  eternal  ideal ;  and  the  more  we  watch 
it,  the  less  likely  is  It  so  to  rise.  If  we  make  sure  that 
our  overt  action  Is  thoroughly  right,  the  right  motive 
will  soon  become  habitual  to  us  ;  ■  and  it  is  a  man's 
habitual  motives  that  are  important,  not  the  motives 
that  may  happen  to  enter  into  a  particular  act. 

5  11.  Tbk  Virtuous  Man  and  the  World. — If  our 
life  Is  to  be  one  both  of  action  and  reflection,  it  must 
also  in  a  sense  be  one  that  is  both  in  the  world  and 
not  of  it.  A  life  of  activity  cannot  be  one  of  entire 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  ways  ;  yet  the  man 
who  guides  himself  by  reflection  will  not  simply  be 
carried  along  by  its  currents.  The  man  who  is  simply 
reflective  and  not  active  is  sometimes  characterized  as 

1  It  might  be  thought,  from  what  has  t>een  already  uid  in  ct)ap.iii., 
that,  if  we  are  resolutely  setting  ourselves  to  do  good  actions,  the 
motive  of  them  must  necessarily  be  good.  But  ttiis  is  only  partly 
true.  If  a  statesman  devotes  himself  persistently  to  Die  passing 
of  beneficial  laws,  this  must  be  t>ecause  he  takes  the  benefit  of  his 
countryasyvirfof  his  motive.  But  he  may  also  be  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  personal  fame,  or  even  by  that  of  spiting  a  rival  A  man 
can  seldom  he  quite  sure  that  some  such  lower  motives  do  not  form 
part  of  his  inducement  to  the  performance  of  an  action  which  he 
clearly  sees  to  tie  in  itself  desirable  But  the  best  practical  course 
Is  ewdcntly  that  <A  habitaating  ourselves  to  the  performance  of 
actions  which  we  perceive  to  be  desirable.  By  doing  this,  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  the  pointed  view  of  the  "universe'  within  which 
the  actions  are  good  We  forget  the  lower  universe  of  personal 
ambition,  or  of  personal  spite ;  and,  by  forgetting  it,  we  gradually 
cease  to  live  in  it.  We  lose  ourselves  in  the  pure  interest  in  our  ob- 
jective end ;  and  this  is  the  highest  motive — i.  e,  on  the  assumption 
that  our  objective  end  is  really  a  desirable  one,  forming  an  elemeot 
{n  hmnan  progresd  ,  -  i 
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"over-conscientious."'  Sometimes  this  reproach  is 
merely  an  indication  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  "men 
of  the  world  " ;  but  often  it  is  a  mark  of  a  real  want 
of  decision  of  character,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  or  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  limits  within  which  our 
moral  life  has  to  be  lived.'  It  is  a  man  of  this  type 
who  is  sometimes  said  to  be  "  so  good  that  be  is  good 
for  nothing"  ("si  buon  che  val  niente").  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commoner  defect  is  that  of  living 
entirely  within  the  universe  of  the  society  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  and  following  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.  The  good  man  adapts  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment, but  tries  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  environ- 
ment better.  He  does  not  simply  try  to  keep  himself 
"  unspotted  of  the  world,"  but  also  to  clear  the  world 
of  spot.  Such  a  man  will  in  a  sense  be  "not  of  the 
world."  He  will  live  in  the  light  of  principles  which 
are  not  fully  embodied  in  the  modes  of  action  around 
him.  But  he  will  not  withdraw  into  himself,  and 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  activities  of  his  world. 
This  attitude  of  the  virtuous  man  is  strikingly  de- 
picted by  Wordsworth   in  his  sonnet  to  Milton,'  in 

1  See  Green's  Prolegmeua  to  Elkia,  p.  323,  and  Dewe/s  OuUinei 
oj  Ethics,  p.  20L 

s  Fronde  saya  of  Julius  Ciesar  {Casar,  p.  339),  "  His  habit  waa  to 
take  facts  aa  the;  were,  and  when  satisfied  ttiat  his  object  was  jual, 
to  go  the  readiest  way  to  it."  A  very  conscientious  man  can  seldom 
bring  himself  to  do  this,  and  hence  lacks  "  force  of  will'  Cf,  above, 
pp.  82-3  Descartes  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  indecision  due  to  a 
reflective  habit,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  special 
practical  rule  for  himself,  never  to  hesitate  when  once  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  particular  line  of  conduct  waa  on  the  whole 
the  best    SeehUOucourseoRjtfe^Aod,  Part  III.  (Veitch's  trans[ati(»i, 

P-35> 

*C/.also  Milton's  own  emphatic  declaration  inthclniti^tijttiw/ 
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which  he  expresses  both  his  aloofness  and  hts  readi- 
oess  to  serve. 

"Thy  sou]  was  like  a  star  uid  dwelt  apart  t 

And  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay* 

1 13.  The  Moral  Rxporkek. — Thistwofoldattitudeis 
perhaps  best  seen  in  the  case  of  great  moral  reformers. 
Every  good  man,  no  doubt,  is  a  moral  reformer  on 
a  small  scale ;  but  occasionally  in  the  history  of  a 
nation  there  arises  a  man  who  holds  up  new  ideais  of 
the  moral  life,  and  induces  men  in  some  degfree  to 
adopt  them,  thus  advancing  the  general  moral  ideas 
of  mankind.  Types  of  such  reformers  are  Buddha, 
Socrates,  and  Jesus.  These  are  generally  men  who 
have  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  moral  life  of  their 
peoples,  and  who  by  reflection  upon  it  are  led  to 
transcend  its  limitations.  There  was  no  better 
Athenian  citizen  than  Socrates,  none  more  attached 
to  his  native  state,  none  more  ardent  In  the  perform- 
ance of  civic  duties,  few  more  thoroughly  at  home 
in  its  customs  and  traditions.'  But  he  was  more  than 
this.  He  had  his  hours  of  reflective  abstraction,  in 
which  he  went  beneath  the  moral  traditions  of  his 
nation  and  examined  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  rested.  This  reflective  examination  en- 
abled him  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  Greeic  mo- 
rality, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  deeper  conceptions 

"  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtne,  uneierdsed  and 
unbreathed,  that  never  saUies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary,  but  Blinks 
out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  lo  be  run  for,  not 
without  dost  and  heat*    See  also  Bacon's  De  Angmentis,  Book  VJL, 

>  See  Zeller's  SocmUs  and  the  ScxraUc  SOtxil,  Part  IL,  chap  r. 
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of  duty.  Similarly,  Jeaua  was  no  ascetic  or  reclus& 
He  "came  eating  and  drinking,"  and  was  familiar 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  his  people,  even  of  those 
that  were  regarded  as  outcast  and  degraded.  But  he 
had  also  his  times  of  retirement,  temptations  in  the 
wilderness,  and  withdrawal  to  mountains.  This  com- 
bination of  active  participation  and  reflective  with- 
drawal enabled  him  to  sum  up  the  morality  of  his 
nation,  and  by  summing  it  up  to  set  it  upon  a  deeper 
basis,  which  fitted  it  to  become  the  morality  of  the 
modem  civilized  world.  So  it  is  with  most  great  moral 
reformers.  They  hold,  in  a  sense,  the  mirror  up  to 
their  times  and  peoples.  They  show  them  clearly 
what  is  already  stirring  dimly  within  their  own  con- 
sciences. They  often  seem  to  proclaim  something 
entirely  new  and  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age ;  and  consequently  they  often  become  martyrs 
to  their  convictions,  as  both  Socrates  and  Jesus  did. 
And  no  doubt  they  often  do,  like  Moses,  bring  down 
a  new  law  from  heaven.  But  the  new  law  was  nearly 
always  contained  implicitly  in  the  current  morality  of 
their  time.  They  only  interpreted  that  morality  more 
carefully  and  strictly,  freed  it  from  self-contradictions, 
and  pressed  it  back  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  rested.'  When  they  do  more  than  this,  their 
work  is  seldom  entirely  beneficial.  It  is  too  much 
in  the  air,  and  has  too  little  reference  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  to  have  much  practical  effect 
Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  blame  our  own  great 
moral  reformers  of  recent  times,  Cariyle  and  Ruskin, 
and,  still  more,  Tolstoi,  that  they  have  made  too  h'ttle 
1  See  Green's  ProUgamena  to  Ethics,  pp.  323— 33Dt  Hoirhead's  Ele- 
Mtfits  0/  Elhks,  pp.  3S3r%  and  Dewey's  Onaines  o/Etkks,  pp.  189-90, 
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effort  to  understand  what  is  best  in  the  spirit  of  their 
times,  and  that  their  censures,  consequently,  are  too 
much  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
an  external  accusation  instead  of  an  internal  criticism. 
But  even  this  would  be  only  partly  true.  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  are  on  the  whole  no  exception  to  the  ^nerat 
nature  of  moral  refonriers.  Much  of  what  is  best  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  finds  in  them  its  best  expression, 
and  their  criticisms  are  to  a  very  large  extent  oi^nic 
to  the  thing  criticised.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent 
the  criticism  of  the  age  upon  itself,  its  condemnation 
by  its  own  principles,  strictly  interpreted  ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  only  kind  of  criticism  that  is  permanently 
beneficial 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOXAI.   PATHOLOGY. 

51.  Moral  Evil.— ^o  far  we  have  been  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  the  moral  life  in  its  posi- 
tive aspect  as  a  development  towards  goodness  and 
perfection  of  character  and  social  activity.  We  must 
now  dwell  for  a  little  on  its  more  shady  aspects.  Man's 
life  is  not  a  simple  struggle  towards  virtue  and  holi- 
ness :  it  is  quite  as  oflen  a  lapsing  into  vice  and  sin. 
This  aspect  we  have  on  the  whole  neglected ;  and  we 
must  now  give  a  little  consideration  to  it. 

Each  man's  moral  life  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
regarded  as  a  universe  in  itself.  ThLs  universe  may  be 
a  broad  one  or  a  narrow  one.  In  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  men  it  is  sufficiently  narrow  to  exclude 
many  human  interests.  This  narrowness  is  a  source 
of  conflict  It  causes  the  individual  good  to  appear 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  good  of  humanity. 
.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  no  one  ever  seeks  anything 
except  what  he  regards  as  good.  Qutdqutd  pelilur 
pelitar  sub  specie  bom.  Evil  is  not  sought  as  evil,  but 
as    a    good    under    particular    circumstances.'      But 

>Many  of  the  acts  that  we  regard  aa  vices  were  at  one  time  scarcely 
vices  at  all.  They  are  the  virtues  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization,  a 
lower  universe  whtcli  haa  been  superseded,  hut  in  which  some  men 
■till  linger.     Thus,  Prot  Alexander  says  {Moral  Order  and  Progrest 
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the  good  sought  is  only  the  good  of  the  universe  con- 
cerned at  the  particular  momeni  This  need  not  even 
be  what  the  individual  himself,  taking  a  survey  of  his 
life,  would  regard  as  good  for  him :  still  less  is  it 
necessarily  identical  with  or  conformableto  the  general 
good.  It  may  be  the  good  of  a  very  narrow  universe 
— the  universe  of  a  man  who  is  making  no  serious 
efforts  to  reach  that  rational  point  of  view  in  which 
alone,  as  we  have  seen,  true  freedom  is  to  be  found  ; 
one  who,  remaining  in  servitude  to  his  passions  and 
animal  propensities,  prefers  "bondage  with  ease  to 
strenuous  liberty."  Indeed,  there  are  even  cases  in 
which  opposition  to  the  general  good  becomes  almost 
an  end  in  itself;  in  which  an  individual  is  inclined  to 
say,  lilie  Milton's  Satan,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 
Social  duty  presents  itself  as  a  continual  menace  to  a 
man  who  has  not  learned  to  identify  the  good  of  society 
with  his  own ;  and  he  is  thus  tempted  to  take  up  arms 

P.3C7);  "Morderand  lying  and  theft  are  a  damnosa  hertdilla^en 
xa  from  a  time  when  they  were  legitimate  institntions :  when  it  was 
honourable  to  kill  all  but  members  of  the  clan,' or  to  lie  without 
scruple  to  gain  an  end,  and  when  there  was  promiscuity  of  property." 
Cf.  Dewey's  OuUines  of  Ethics,  pp.  215-16.  In  this  connection,  Ben- 
tham  refers  to  a  passage  in  Homer  where  "  Menelaus,  courteously 
addressing  a  stranger,  seeks  to  learn  his  occupation,  and  asks  him 
what  his  business  may  be,  whether  by  ctianc«  it  ia  that  of  a  pirate 
or  what  other.'  In  Aristotle's  Politics  (I.,  viii.  7,  &)  pirates  are  men- 
tioned along  with  fishermen,  hunters,  etc.,  as  classes  of  workers  who 
maintain  themselves  without  retail  trade.  In  Sparta,  again,  it  was 
not  thought  dishonourable  to  steal,  though  il  was  thought  dishonour- 
able to  be  found  out  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elemenb  of  Ethics,  p.  310.  Per- 
haps some  forms  of  action  which  are  popularly  approved  at  the  pre- 
sent day  will  seemCqually  surprising  in  future  generations  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  even  the  pirate  01  filibuster  ha*  not  ceased  to  be 
honoured  in  certain  quarleis  among  ounelves.  And  we  can  hardlj 
even  mj  laudaltir  tt  aletl.  ,  --  1 
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against  it.  ■  He  cannot  simply  set  it  aside,  as  he  can 
narrower  goods  that  lie  outside  his  own  :  it  is  a  wider 
circle  that  includes  his  own,  and  he  must  either  identify 
himself  with  it  or  fight  against  it  This  war  against 
society  seldom  indeed  presents  itself  in  the  extreme 
form  in  which  it  is  depicted  in  Milton's  .S'a/an  or  Shake- 
speare's Timono/Alhens  ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale  we  see 
it  often  enough  in  the  wilful  mischief  of  children,  or  in 
the  anti-social  delight  that  gives  its  edge  to  scandal 

But  apart  from  any  such  war  against  the  social  good, 
even  the  best  of  men  show  at  times  "the  defects  of 
their  qualities,"  i.  e.  the  limitations  connected  with  the 
particular  kind  of  universe  iti  which  they  live ;  and  the 
more  definite  that  universe  is,  the  more  marked  are 
likely  to  be  the  defects.  Hence  the  shortcomings 
which  are  often  noticed  in  men  of  strong  and  original 
characters.  A  weak  character  has  no  definite  limits. 
It  flows  vaguely  over  the  boundaries  of  many  universes, 
without  distinctly  occupying  any.  It  excludes  little 
because  it  contains  little.  It  takes  on,  like  a  chame- 
leon, the  colour  of  any  universe  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Such  a  person  is  not  likely  to  offend 
profoundly  against  any  laws  of  his  social  surround- 
ings. He  will  rather  be  "faultily  faultless,"  drifting 
securely  because  he  is  making  for  nowhere,  carried 
safely  by  wind  and  tide  without  any  force  of  seaman- 
ship. It  is  to  such  that  the  proverb  applies  that 
"Fortune  favours  fools."  No  one  can  find  any  fault 
IC/  ShB^tipeare's  King Rkkard III.  !— 

■  And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 
To  entert»n  these  fair  well-apaken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 
And  bate  the  idle  pleasure*  of  these  dxjn.' 
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with  one  who  has  "no  character  at  alL"'  On  the 
other  hand,  one  who  has  gvcat  strength  of  char- 
acter in  some  particular  direction  has  generally  some 
accompanying  weakness.  His  universe  is  a  clear- 
cut  circle,  and  excludes  many  elements  of  a  com- 
plete moral  life.  Thus,  the  great  poet,  tenderly  sensi- 
tive and  full  of  high  aspirations,  is  often  deficient  in 
steadiness  of  will  and  in  attention  to  the  more  con- 
ventional rules  of  morals.  The  great  reformer  is  apt 
to  be  inconsiderate  of  the  weakness  of  others,  and 
sometimes  even  unscrupulous  in  selecting  the  means 
to  secure  his  purposes.  The  man  who  is  devoted  to 
great  public  achievements '  is  often,  like  Socrates,  un- 
successful in  his  domestic  life.  And  so  in  many  other 
cases.  Hence  in  our  moral  judgments  on  individuals 
it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  not  merely  where  they 
fell  short,  but  also  what  they  positively  achieved  or 
endeavoured.'  A  man's  sins  are  the  shadows  of  his 
virtues ;  and  though  a  life  of  transparent  goodness 
would  cast  no  shadow,  yet,  so  long  as  men  fall  short 
of  this,  the  strongest  virtues  will  often  have  the  deepest 
shades. 

§3.  Vice. — Moral  defects  may  be  regarded  either 
from  the  inner  or  from  the  outer  side — as  flaws  of 
character  or  as  issuing  in  evil  deeds.     From  the  former 


It  is  perhaps  Bcarcely  necessary  lo  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
press agreement  with  this  dictum, 

*  Cf.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns :  "  Granted,  the  ship  comes  into 
harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged ;  the  pilot  is  blameworthy ; 
he  has  not  been  all-wise  and  all-powerful :  but  lo  know  how  blame- 
worthy, tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  round  the  Globe, 
or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  Ihe  Isle  of  Dogs." 
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point  of  view,  we  may  describe  them  as  vices — vice  • 
being  the  term  that  corresponds  to  virtue,  and  that 
denotes  the  inner  stain  of  character  rather  than  the 
overt  act  From  the  outer  side,  we  may  speak  of  them 
rather  as  sins  and  crimes.  The  inner  side  is  more 
extensive  than  the  outer ;  for  stains  in  the  inner  char- 
acter may  be  to  a  large  extent  concealed,  and  not 
issue  definitely  in  evil  deeds — though  they  can  scarcely 
fail  to  give  a  certain  colour  to  our  outer  acts.  It  is 
chiefly  Christianity  that  has  taught  us  to  attach  as 
much  weight  to  the  evil  in  the  heart  as  to  the  evil  in 
outer  deeds.*  The  more  superficial  view  is  to  regard 
the  latter  as  alone  of  importance.  Such  sayings  as 
"  whoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart," 
gave  a  new  extension  to  the  conception  of  morals. 
Similarly,  the  conception  of  morality  was  deepened 
when  it  was  recognized  that  an  action  which  is  ex- 
ternally good  may  in  reality  be  evil  if  it  is  not  done 
from  the  highest  motive.  "Whatever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin."  I    It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  some  of 

1  From  Latin  viHum,  a  defect  or  blemish.  Sla  appears  to  come 
from  a  root  meaning  a  breach  of  ri^t  The  corresponding  Greek 
word,  ijMfm.,  means  an  error.  Crime  is  from  (he  Latin  crimen,  an 
accusation  or  judgment 

•  The  term  generally  employed  by  Christian  writers,  however,  is 
rather  Sin  than  Vice.  AndthusSln,  though  properly  referring  loan 
outer  act  rather  than  to  a  stain  of  character,  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  Vice,  and  Indeed  haacometobearaneven  more  inward  meaning 
than  Vice.  For  Vice  corresponds  to  Virtue,  and  means  a  general 
habit  of  character  issuing  in  particular  bad  acts ;  whereas  Sin,  as 
used  by  Christian  writers,  refers  more  often  to  the  inner  disposition 
of  the  heart,  want  of  purity  in  the  motive,  and  the  like.  It  Is  in  this 
sense,  (or  instance,  thai  SL  Paul  speaks  of  "  sin  dweUiii£  In  hinL* 
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the  early  Christian  writers  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the 
heathen  as  only  "splendid  vices." ' 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  classify  vices,  the  subdivi- 
sions of  them  would  naturally  correspond  to  those  of 
the  virtues.  Thus  we  should  have  vices  arising  from 
our  yielding  to  pleasure,  or  failing  to  endure  pain,  or 
not  being  sufRctently  wise  !n  our  choice  or  strenuous 
in  our  purposes.  We  should  also  have  various  vices 
connected  with  impertectiona  in  our  social  relation* 
ships.  But  into  the  details  of  such  a  classification  we 
need  not  here  enter. 

§  3.  Sin.  — Although  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  inner 
side  of  an  evil  character  is  quite  as  important,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  the  evil  acts  that  flow  from  it, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  vice  that  remains  in  the  heart  and 
vice  that  issues  in  an  evil  deed ;  just  as  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  virtue  that  remains  mere  "good  In- 
tention "  and  vhtue  that  issues  in  deed.  Mr.  Muirhead 
remarks  on  this  point*:  "How  far  the  resolution  is 
from  the  completed  act  has  become  a  proverb  in  respect 
to  good  resolutions.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  creditable 
to  human  nature  that  a  similar  reflection  with  regard 
to  bad  resolutions  does  not  make  us  more  charitable 
to  persons  who  are  caught  apparently  on  the  way  to  a 
crime.  HoSdsa^  {Psychology,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  34»)  quotes 
a  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  got  into  a  neighbour's 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  her  house,  and 
been  taken  almost  in  the  act,  swore  solemnly  in  court 

1  Green,  however,  HgbUy  Insists  that  the  best  Greek  writers  wen 
perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  inner  motive.  See  hla 
ProleS^nefta  to  Ethics,  Book  lit,  cbxp.  v.,  1 351  j  and  ^.  below,  mo^ 

iEltments(ifEffiiei,p,y>,tioU.  ,-.         , 
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that  she  knew  she  would  not  have  perpetrated  the  act, 
but  hesitated  to  state  upon  oath  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  intention  when  she  was  surprised.  With  this  we 
laay  compare  the  passage  in  Mark  Rutherford's  story 
of  Afin'am's  Schooling,  where,  speaking  of  Miriam's 
temptation  to  take  her  own  life,  he  says  :  '  Afterwards 
the  thought  that  she  had  been  close  to  suicide  was  for 
months  a  new  terror  to  her.  She  was  unaware  that 
the  distance  betuxen  us  and  dreadful  crimes  is  much 
greater  often  than  it  appears  lo  be, ' "  ■  Perhaps  we  should 
say,  then,  not  merely  that  "Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,"  but  that  Heaven  is  paved  with  bad  ones. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  an 
important  diEFerence  here  between  good  intentions  and 
bad  intentions.  Bad  intentions,  like  good  intentions, 
are  often  frustrated  by  infirmity  of  purpose.  In  this 
case  the  good  intention  is  not  so  good  as  the  good  act ; 
whereas  the  bad  intention  is  on  the  whole  worse  than 
the  bad  act  We  do  not  think  the  better  of  Macbeth 
for  his  hesitation  in  committing  murder ;  and  often  we 
feel  almost  an  admiration  for  a  determined  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  crime  is  prevented  by  genuine 
moral  scruples,  which  arise  often  just  at  the  moment 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  actually  performing 

>  C/.  Carlyle'8  Frtnck  Revolutwn,  voL  Ui,  Book  I.,  chap.  Iv.  i 
"Prom  the  purpose  of  crime  to  the  act  there  iaanabysa  i  wonderful 
lo  think  of.  The  finger  lies  oa  the  pistol ;  but  (he  man  is  not  yet  a 
murderer:  nay,  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  a  consum- 
tnation,  is  there  not  a  confused  pause  rather— one  last  Instant  of  pos- 
sibility for  him?'  This  distinction  is,  indeed,  generally  recognized 
In  our  ordinary  moral  judgments— though  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much 
dwelt  upon  as  the  corresponding  distinction  in  the  case  of  good 
actions.    Cf-AiamSttOQi't  Theory  of  MonlSentimenls.'PiitlliBciA 
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the  deed,  the  hesitation  which  then  arises  ia  partly  an 
exculpation.  Thus  we  think  on  the  whole  the  better 
of  Lady  Macbeth  for  her  exclamation — 

"  Had  be  not  recembled 
Hy  bthcr  u  he  slept,  I  had  done\* 

While,  then,  it  is  the  case  that  a  good  intention  Is 
always  inferior  to  the  corresponding  good  deed,'  it 
depends  on  circumstances  whether  a  bad  intention  is 
or  is  not  less  evil  than  a  bad  deed* 

So  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development 
of  the  character  of  the  agent,  a  bad  deed  is  often  less 
evil  than  a  stain  in  the  character  which  does  not  go 
forth  in  action.  An  overt  act  brings,  as  a  rule,  an  overt 
punishment.  At  any  rate,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  is 
made  openly  apparent,  in  a  way  in  which  an  evil 
thought  is  not  made  apparent  And  when  a  man  thus 
sees  plainly  the  consequences  of  his  action,  he  is  often 
led  to  repent  of  it  and  amend  his  life.  It  is  here  that 
we  see  the  element  of  truth  in  the  common  idea  of  the 

>  Even  this,  no  doubt.  Is  subject  to  some  qualification.  A  compar- 
atively UQScmpulons  man  may  often  pcrf  onn  an  action  on  the  wlude 
good,  where  a  more  consdentious  man  would  hesitate;  In  such  a 
case  we  should  not  always  regard  the  conscientious  man  as  blame- 
worthy. Still,  even  here,  the  good  intention  of  the  coDsdentiota 
man  is  not  so  good  as  his  good  action  would  tiave  t>eeD,  if  only  lie 
could  have  brought  himself  to  do  it— (hough  it  may  be  as  praise* 
worthy  as  the  good  action  of  a  man  who  is  more  unscruputous. 

*  Of  course  evil  thoughts  may  also  pass  through  a  man's  mind 
without  getting  the  length  even  of  intentions.    In  this  case  they 
■re  not  morally  culpahle.    Cf.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  V.— 
"Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
Uay  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.* 
Bven  sndi  evQ,  however,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  ezistenoa 
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benefit  of  "sowing  wild  oats."  Here  also  we  see  the 
force  of  Luihei's  Fecai  Jbrii/er.'  If  there  is  evil  in  a 
man's  heart  it  is  generally  best  that  it  should  come  out 
plainly.  There  is  more  hope  of  a  straightforward  sin- 
ner than  of  one  who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,* 

§  4.  Crihs. — The  term  Crime  is  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  than  sin.  It  denotes  only  those  offences 
against  society  which  are  recognized  by  national  law, 
and  which  are  liable  to  punishment.  It  is  impossible 
that  all  moral  offences  should  be  brought  under  this 
category.  Ingratitude,  for  instance,  cannot  be  made 
punishable  by  law,  because  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  specify  the  offences  that  come  under  this 
head.  Again,  the  moral  sense  of  conscientious  persons 
is  constantly  outrunning  the  ordinary  moral  code  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  inventing 

of  some  lower  univerM  within  a  nun^  nature— aome  extinct  vol- 
cano, as  it  were— which  may  at  some  time  or  other  burst  forth  Into 
action.    Milton,  I  suppose,  would  scarcely  have  admitted  this-  at 
least  with  regard  to  God. 
1 C/.  Browning's  The  Stable  atut  Iha  Bust— 

"  The  sin  I  Impute  to  each  frustrate  gbcat 
Is,  the  unlil  lamp  and  the  migirt  loin. 
Though  the  end  in  view  was  a  vice,  I  say.' 

See  Jones's  Browning  as  a  Phiksophkat  and  Religioiu  Teacher,  pp 

*  Similarly,  in  the  life  of  a  state.  It  Is  often  desirable  that  an  evil 
should  l>e  brought  to  a  head.  For  this  reason,  it  has  often  been  otv 
served  that  it  is  generally  Ixtter  to  have  a  thoroughly  bad  despot 
than  a  half  good  one.  Thus  Hallam  remarks  [Constituthtuil  History 
0/ England),  "We  are  much  indebted  to  the  memory  of  Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Hrs. 
Elinor  Gwyn. . .  .  They  played  a  serriceable  part  in  ridding 
file  kingdom  of  Its  ^besotted  loyalty.'  Cf.  Buckle's  History  of  Civil- 
itaHon,  vol,  L,  p,  338,  wtiere  this  pasuge  is  inarefnU;<|^Ten. 
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sins  which  are  not  recognized  as  crimes.  Also  when 
the  evil  effects  of  a  sin  fall  mainly  on  the  perpetratot 
of  it,  it  is  generally  thought  unnecessary  to  have  a 
special  taw  against  it. 

§  6.  PuKiSHMKKT, — Sin  always  brings  evil  conse- 
quences with  it,  and  these  evil  consequences  always 
react  in  some  way  upon  the  perpetrator.  It  was  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Socratic  teaching  that  it  is 
worse  for  a  man  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer  wrong.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true.  The  consequences  of  suffering 
wrong  are  external.  They  do  not  hurtthesoul;  where- 
as when  a  man  does  wrong,  he  lowers  himself  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  thus  wrongs  himself  worse  than 
any  one  else  could  wrong  him.  Still,  the  evil  effects 
of  a  man's  wrongdoing  upon  himself  are  not  always 
apparent  eitherto himself  orto  others.  Heoftenseems 
to  have  got  off  scot-free.  Now  this  is  contrary  to  our 
natural  sense  of  justice.  We  naturally  think  that  a 
man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.  And 
this  idea  seems  to  have  a  rational  justification.  The 
virtuous  man  is  fighting  on  the  side  of  human  progress, 
and  we  feel  it  natural  to  expect  that  the  gods  will  fight 
with  him,  and  that  his  labours  will  prosper.  The  vi- 
cious man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fighting  against  the 
gods,  against  our  ideals  of  right ;  and  it  seems  unnatural 
and  unreasonable  that  his  course  should  prosper.  If 
for  a  lime  the  virtuous  man  is  unsuccessful,  we  yet  feel 
bound  to  believe  that  his  ultimate  reward  cannot  "  be 
dust." '  His  cause  at  least  must  prosper,  unless  the 
world  is  founded  on  injustice ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  he  will  prosper  along  with  it     On 

1  Sec  the  concluding  paragraptig  la  Sldfwick's  Uethodt  qf  £thi» 
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the  other  hand,  if  the  wicked  for  a  time  seems  to 
flourish,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  his  triumph  ia 
ephemeral,  that  in  the  long  run  the  wages  of  sin  must 
be  death.  It  Is  here  that  the  natural  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  revenge  find  their  rational  basis.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  here  maintaining  that  these  feelings  derive 
their  origin  from  any  such  rational  consideration.  The 
psychological  question  of  the  development  of  these 
feelings  is  not  now  under  consideration. '  But  these 
feelings  could  scarcely  maintain  their  ground  in  the 
developed  consciousness  of  mankind  unless  they  had 
support  in  reason  ;  and  it  is  this  rational  support  that 
we  have  now  to  take  notice  o£ 

Now  it  is  out  of  these  natural  feelings  ttiat  reward 
and  punishment  take  their  origin.  In  the  case  of 
revenge,  indeed,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  the  case 
of  gratitude,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  feeling 
to  grow  weaker  as  the  race  develops,  so  far  as  merely 
personal  relationships  are  concerned.  The  primeval 
man  resents  keenly  every  wrong  done  to  himself  or  to 
those  who  are  intimately  connected  with  himself,  and 
seeks  to  return  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  upon  the 
head  of  the  perpetrator.  As  the  moral  consciousness 
develops,  this  feeling  of  personal  resentment  becomes 
less  keen.  Men  begin  to  learn  that  their  merely  per- 
sonal wrongs  are  not  of  infinite  importance  ;  and  under 
certain  circumstances  forgiveness  becomes  possible. 
They  see  that  a  wrongdoer  to  them  is  not  necessarily 
a  wrongdoer  to  humanity ;  and  it  is  only  this  last  that 

1  On  this  point,  see  Uill'a  UHliUiriaaiim,  chap.  v.  See  also  Adam 
Smiths  Theory  of  Moral  SenUmeals,  Part  II.,  sect  II.,  eiap,  iii., 
Where  the  distinction  between  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  revenge 
and  an  iaqolry  Into  its  rational  basis  is  clearly  drawn.  ,  .  . 
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Is  of  moment  As  regards  society,  however,  there  is 
not  anything  like  the  same  weakening  of  the  sense  of 
Injury.  A  wrong  against  social  law  is  a  wrong  against 
humanity,  and  cannot  be  forgiven  until  the  offended 
majesty  of  the  law  has  been  appeased,  t  e,  until  the 
wrongness  and  essential  nullity  of  the  act  has  been 
made  apparent  It  is  here  that  the  justification  ol 
punishment  is  to  be  found. 

56.  Theories  of  Punishment. — ^Three  principal  the- 
ories of  the  aims  of  punishment  have  been  put  forward. 
These  are  generally  known  as  the  preventive  (or  deter- 
rent), the  educative  (or  reformative),  and  the  retribu- 
tive theories.  According  to  the  first  view,  the  aim 
of  punishment  is  to  deter  others  from  committing  simi- 
lar offences.  It  is  expressed  In  the  familiar  dictum  of 
the  judge — "  You  are  not  punished  for  stealing  sheep, 
but  in  order  that  sheep  may  not  be  stolen."  If  this 
were  the  sole  object  of  punishment,  it  seems  probable 
that,  with  the  development  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
it  would  speedily  be  abolished  :  for  it  could  scarcely  be 
r^arded  as  just  to  inflict  pain  on  one  man  merely  iat 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  would  involve  treating  a  man 
as  a  thing,  as  a  mere  means,  not  an  end  in  himself^ 
The  second  view  is  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to 
educate  or  reform  the  offender  himselt  This  appears 
to  be  the  view  that  is  most  commonly  taken  at  the 
present  time ; '  because  it  is  the  one  which  seems  to 
fit  in  best  with  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  the 
age.  It  is  evident  that  this  theory  could  hardly  be 
used  to  justify  thepenalty  of  death;and  many  other 

1  Though  perhaps  it  ia  most  often  held  in  conjunction  ^rith  the 
preceding  view  [the  detcrrenl). 
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forms  of  punishment  also  would  have  to  be  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view  as  ineffective.  Indeed  it  13 
probable  that  in  many  instances  kind  treatment  would 
have  a  better  effect  than  punishment.  The  third  view 
is  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  tg  allow  a  man*s  deed 
to  return  on  his  own  head,  1.  e.  to  malce  it  apparent 
that  the  evil  consequences  of  his  act  are  not  merely 
evils  to  others,  but  evils  in  which  he  is  himself  in- 
volved. '  This  is  the  view  of  punishment  which  ap- 
pears to  accord  best  with  the  origin  of  punishment 
among  early  peoples  :  but  in  later  times,  especially 
in  Christian  countries,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  reject  it  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding theories,  because  it  seems  to  rest  on  the 
unchristian  passion  of  revenge.  In  this  objection, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in- 
volved. Revenge  is  condemned  by  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  feeling  of  personal  malevolence  which 
is  involved  in  it  But  retribution  inflicted  by  a  court 
of  justice  need  not  involve  any  such  feeling.  Such  a 
court  simply  accords  to  a  man  what  he  has  earned. 
He  has  done  evil,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the  evil 
should  return  upon  himself  as  the  wages  of  his  sin — 
the  negative  value  which  he  has  produced.  Indeed 
there  would  in  a  sense  be  an  inner  self-contradiction 
in  any  society  which  abstained  from  inflicting  pun- 
ishment upon  the  guilty.  Suppose  a  society  had  a 
law  against  stealing  and  yet  allowed  a  thief  who 
was  unable  to  make  restitution  to  escape  scot-free. 

1  For  an  emphatic  statement  of  this  view,  tee  Carlyle's  Latter- 
Day  Pamfhlels,  No.  3.  Sec  also  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentimcni,  Part  11.,  sect  I.,ctiap.  \\.,tiote,  Bradley's  Ethical  Studio, 
£suy  I.,  and  CHUirin^s  Cursm  dtr  Philosophie,  Kct  IV.,  chap,  ii 
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'  The  laws  of  such  a  society  would  be  little  more 
than  injunctions  or  recommendations  to  its  citizens. 
They  would  not  have  the  force  of  imperatives,  or 
at  least  they  would  be  imperatives  which  are  liable 
to  exceptions.  Absolute  imperatives  must  either  be 
able  to  prevent  any  violation  of  their  commands, 
or  else  must  in  some  way  vindicate  their  author- 
ity when  they  are  violated.'  This  seems  to  be  the 
primary  aim  of  punishment  It  should  be  observed 
however,  that  this  aim  in  a  sense  includes  the  other 
two.  If  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law,  this  will  be  partly  done  in  so  far 
as  the  offender  is  reformed,  and  in  so  far  as  similar  acts 
are  prevented.  And  indeed  neither  reformation  nor 
prevention  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  punishment  unless 
it  is  recognised  thai  ike  punishment  is  a  vindication  qfthe 
law — f*  e.  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  law  holds 
good  although  it  has  l>een  broken,  that,  in  a  sense, 
the  breaking  of  it  is  a  nullity.  It  is  only  when  an 
offender  sees  the  punishment  of  his  crime  to  be  the 
natural  or  logical  outcome  of  his  act  that  he  is  likely 
to  be  led  to  any  real  repentance;  and  it  is  only  this 
recognition  also  that  is  likely  to  lead  others  to  any  real 
abhorrence  of  crime,  as  distinct  from  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences. We  may  regard  the  retributive  theory, 
then,  when  thus  understood,  as  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  the  theories  of  punishment' 

•  Cf.  above,  p.  167,  note  2, 

*  A  complete  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Punishment  must  be  left 
to  writera  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  Ihaveherenoticedonlytbose 
points  that  seemed  most  important.  The  moat  original  and  sag- 
gestive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  that  contained  in  Hegel^ 
Philosophy  of  Right,  {^  0-103.  Besides  the  theories  above  re- 
ferred tOi  there  are  other  possible  view?  t»f  Puijisbment,    For  in> 
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§  7.  Rbsponsibilitt. — In  considering  the  subject  of 
punishment,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
8  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  hia  actions. 
The  plea  of  insanity  is  always  held  to  exempt  a  man 
from  punishment ;  but  some  thinliers  go  much  further 
than  this.  Some  hold,  in  fact,  that  all  crime  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  insanity,  and  conse- 
quently that  no  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  his  evil  deeds.  Instead  of  punishing  men  for  their 
crimes,  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  try  to  cure  them 
of  their  distempers.'  This  view,  of  course,  restson  the 
purely  determinist  conception  of  human  conduct  It 
regards  a  man's  acts  not  as  the  outcome  of  himself  but 
of  his  circumstances.  If  the  view  of  freedom  which 
we  have  already  taken  is  correct,  this  idea  is  false.  A 
man's  acts,  when  he  is  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing, 
are  the  expression  of  his  own  character ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  behind  this  character  and  fix  the  blame 
of  it  on  some  one  else.'  The  case  of  insanity  is  dif- 
ferent. Here  the  man  is  alienated  from  himself,  and 
his  acts  are  not  his  own.     Of  course,  we  must  recog- 

stance,  there  is  the  view  that  a  main  object  of  Punishment  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  offender,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  working  further  mis- 
chief. This  is  a  preventive  theory  in  a  somewhat  different  sense 
from  that  already  referred  to  miderthatn3m&  But  this  view  would 
evidently  apply  only  to  some  forms  of  Punishment  For  an  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Green's  ColUcted  Works,  VoL  II.,  pp.  486—511,  Discussions  on  this 
subject  will  also  be  found  in  Stephen's  Social  Rigftts  and  DuUes 
and  in  the  IniemaUonal  Journal  ofElhks,  VoL  II.,  Na  i,  pp.  ao— 31 
and  51— 7C^  and  Ho.  3,  pp.  333-339 ;  also  VoL  IV.,  No.  3,  pp.  26^184, 
VoL  v..  Not  3,  pp.  241-343,  VoL  VI.,  No.  4,  pp.  479-533,  andVoLVIL, 
No  I,  pp.  95-d 

1  This  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  S.  Butler's  Erewkcn. 

.■<^  above,  Book  I,  chapt  lii,  especially  the  Note  at  the  end.  ,-,] 
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tiize  in  the  sane  man  also  a  certain  part  of  conduct  for 
which  he  is  not  entirely  responsible.  Ignorance  ex- 
cuses much,  unless  the  ignorance  is  itself  culpable. 
Aay  condition  in  which  a  man  is  not  fully  master  of 
himself  removes  his  responsibility,  except  when — as  In 
drunkenness — he  can  be  blamed  for  the  condition  in 
which  he  is.  When  an  act  is  done  impulsively,  also, 
a  man  has  not  the  same  full  responsibility  as  he  has  for 
a  deliberate  action ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  to  be 
blamed  for  having  habitually  lived  in  a  universe  in 
which  impulsive  acts  are  possible.* 

§  8.  RxKOssE. — ^When  an  evil  deed  has  been  don^ 
and  when  the  wickedness  of  it  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  actor,  it  is  accompanied  by  what  is  known  as 
the  pain  of  conscience.  This  pain  arises  from  the 
sense  of  discord  between  our  deeds  and  our  ideals. 
It  is  proportioned,  therefore,  not  to  the  enormity  of 
our  sins,  but  to  the  degree  of  discrepancy  between 
these  and  our  moral  aspirations.  In  the  "hardened 
sinner"  it  is  scarcely  felt  at  all,  because  he  has  habitu- 
ated himself  to  live  within  a  universe  with  whose 
ideals  his  acts  are  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is  only  in 
the  rare  moments  in  which  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
larger  universe  beyond,  that  he  is  made  conscious  of 
any  pang.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  sensitive  moral 
nature  habituated  to  the  higher  universe  of  moral 
purpose,  an  evil  deed  is  not  merely  accompanied  by  a 
pang  of  conscience,  but,  if  it  is  an  evil  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude,  by  a  recurrent  and  persistent 
sense  of  having  fallen  from  one's  proper  level  This 
persistent  feeling  of  degradation  is  known  as  remorsa 
In  its  deepest  form,  it  is  not  merely  a  grief  for  parti- 

1  On  this  wbola  sabject,  see  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Book  III-,  chap,  v 
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cular  act3  but  a  sense  of  degradation  in  one's  whole 
moral  character — a  sense  that  one  has  offended  against 
the  highest  law,  and  that  one's  whole  nature  Is  in 
need  of  regeneration.  The  best  expression  of  this  in 
all  literature,  is,  I  suppose,  that  contained  in  the  51st 
Psalm:  "Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  thy  sight.  ,  .  .  Behold,  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me," 
etc. 

§  9.  RspoRUATioK. — The  natural  effect  ofremorse '  is 
to  lead  to  a  reformation  of  character.  This  effect  may 
be  prevented  by  "stifling  the  conscience,"  »'.  e,  by  per- 
sistently withdrawing  our  attention  from  the  higher 
moral  universe  and  endeavouring  to  habituate  our- 
selves to  a  life  in  a  lower  one.  This  endeavour  may 
easily  be  successful.  There  is  nothing  inevitable 
about  the  higher  point  of  view.  Faciiis  descensus 
Averni.  But  if  we  do  not  thus  abstract  our  attention 
from  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  natural  result  is  that 
we  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  level  from  which  we 
have  fallen,  to  bring  our  own  actions  once  more  into 
accordance  with  the  ideals  of  which  we  are  aware. 
This  rise  often  requires  a  certain  renewal  of  our  whole 
nature.  It  requires  a  process  of  conversion  like  that 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Such  a  process  is 
brought  out  in  the  Psalm  which  we  have  already  quoted 

I  Some  writers  limittheapplication  of  the  term  "remorse 'to  those 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  lead  (o  repentance.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  aberra.tion  from  the  right  path  is  so  strong,  that  a  return  to  it 
seems  impossible,  and  the  mind  sinks  into  absolute  despair.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  Bufticient  reason  for  con  fining  the  term  to  aucb 
cases  as  theses  It  applies  properly  to  any  case  in  which  there  is  a 
gnawing  fain  of  Conscience.  The  word  Is  dedved  from  the  l^D 
nmonto  inea[iiii£"tDbiteasun>uidasua.*  r..yi,....i.,.Gcx)glc 
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"Purge  me  with  hjrssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean.  .  .  . 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart"  What  is  here  figuratively 
referred  to  is  the  process  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a 
higher  universe,  involving  a  transformation  of  our 
whole  nature.  When  such  a  transformation  is  effected, 
it  becomes  almost  imtxisslble  to  act  upon  the  lower 
leveL  Our  habits  of  action  become  adjusted  to  the 
ideal  within  us,  and  go  on  almost  without  an  effort. 
The  will  becomes  to  some  extent  "holy."  Indeed 
some  religious  enthusiasts  have  even  thought  that 
such  a  process  of  "  sanctification  "  may  go  so  far  as  to 
make  sin  an  impossibility.*  But  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  "for  virtue,"  as  Hamlet  says,  "cannot  so  in- 
oculate our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it."  What 
actually  is  possible  is  that  we  should  definitely  identify 
our  wills  with  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  habituate 
ourselves  by  d^rees  to  action  that  is  in  accordance 
with  this.  In  this  way  we  may  asymptotically  ap- 
prozimate  to  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  of  will. 

§  10.  FoKGiTENEss. — ^The  place  of  punishment  has 
been  indicated  as  the  recoil  of  guilt  upon  the  offender, 
thereby  asserting  the  majesty  of  law,  and  leading  on, 
through  this,  to  repentance  and  reformation.  In  this 
way  "the  wheel  comes  full  circle":  the  crime  is 
wiped  out — (*.  e.  its  essential  nullity  is  exhibited — 
within  the  universe  occupied  by  the  criminal.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  revolution  may  be 
effected  without  the  intervention  of  punishment.  The 
guilt  may  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  not  by  the 
working  of  it  out  within  the  universe  in  which  it  has 


cannot  sin,  because  be  is  born  of  God,* 
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arisen,  but  by  rising  to  a  higher  universe.  Education, 
for  instance,  may  bring  about  this  result  Modem 
humanitarian  sentiment  leads  us,  as  far  ad  possible,  to 
seek  to  deal  with  criminals — especially  young  criminals 
— in  this  way,  rather  than  by  way  of  punishment 
Where  this  is  possible,  the  offence  can  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  exists  at  the  higher  point  of  view. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  say  this  is 
not  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  preceding  account  of 
punishment' 

g  11.  Social  Corruption, — So  far  we  have  been  look- 
ing at  moral  evil  only  as  it  appears  in  the  individual 
life.  But  a  society,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  have 
moral  excellence  or  defect  It  may  have  its  customs 
and  its  institutions  so  framed  as  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  its  citizens  at  every  turn  to  live  at  the  highest 
human  level ;  or  it  may  have  them  so  devised  as  to 
obstruct  the  moral  life  and  make  virtue,  in  certain 
aspects,  almost  an  impossibility.'  Civilization  ought 
to  mean  the  arrangement  of  social  conditions  so  as  to  - 
make  virtue  as  easy  and  vice  as  difficult  as  possible. 
But  civilization,  as  it  actually  exists,  is  partly  a  product 
of  the  vices  as  well  as  of  the  virtues  of  mankind ;  and 
is  adapted  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter.  It  is 
not  arranged  for  the  extinction  of  vice,  but  at  most,  in 
Burke's  language,  that  vice  may  "  lose  half  its  evil  by 
losing  ail  its  grossness,"  It  is  arranged  not  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue  but  only  of  respectability.     Heroic 

I  Some  highly  saggestive  remarks  on  the  relation  between  Pun- 
ishment and  Forgiveness  will  be  found  in  Caird'a  Hegel,  pp.  aS-3a 

■Mr,  Muirliead  enumerates,  as  illustrations  of  such  institutions 
lEUmenti  of  Ethia,  p,  174).  "brothels,  gambling  dens,  cribs,  and 
cramming  establishments.*  /-  1 
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virtue  is  in  many  ways  made  difficult  rather  than  easy,* 
Among:  the  rich  luxury  is  encouraged.  Wants  are 
multiplied,  and  go  on  multiplying  themselves,  and 
men  are  tempted  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  them  by 
dishonourable  means.  The  poor,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  exploited — £  e.  used  as  a  mere  means  for  the  ad< 
vantage  of  others.  They  have  no  leisure  for  culture 
and  are  exposed  to  many  temptations.  When  a  nation 
has  reached  such  a  stage  as  this,  it  often  declines  and 
falls.  Indeed  it  must  do  so,  unless  it  is  reawakened 
by  a  reformer,  such  as  in  our  own  time  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin.  Sometimes  also  it  is  saved  by  a  revolution ; 
but  this  generally  involves  almost  as  much  moral  evil 
as  the  comtpt  state  of  society  itselt  Sometimes,  again, 
a  nation  wanders  so  far  from  the  ways  of  righteousness 
that  other  nations  feel  justified  in  stepping  in  for  its 
punishment.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  an  offensive  war- 
fare seems  to  be  justi&ed.  But  it  is  seldom  that  one 
nation  is  thus  entitled  to  make  itself  the  judge  of  an- 
other. The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  themselves 
in  this  way  in  ancient  times.  In  modem  times,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  a  combuiation  of  nations  could  feel 
themselves  to  represent  the  aide  of  right  reason  against 
the  corruptions  of  some  particular  society.' 
•  Sec  Cailyle's  view  or  this  point  in  his  Essay  or  "  The  Opera." 
■  This  ch^)ter  is  of  course  concerned  only  with  the  ethical  uped 
o[  moral  pathology.  For  other  aspects  see  the  interesting  books  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  on  Juvenile  Offender!  artdCrimt  and  its  Causeii 
also  Enrico  Fern's  Criminal  Sociology,  Maudsley's  Body  and  Hind, 
and  Other  worts  oa  moctnd  psychology,  criminology,  A« 
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§  1.  SociAi,  Evolution. — Although  we  hare  freqoenfly 
referred,  througfhout  the  preceding  chapters,  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of 
development,  yet  our  treatment  of  it  has  been  to  a 
targe  extent  statical,  Whathasbeen  said,  however,  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  two  chapters,  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  moral  reformer,  seems  to 
lead  us  naturally  to  a  more  explicit  consideration  of 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  That  there  is  a 
certain  "  increasing  purpose  through  the  ages,"  is  a 
truth  that  is  now  in  some  form  generally  admitted, 
however  much  we  may  be  tempted  at  times  to  doubt  it. 
This  is  on  the  whole  an  entirely  modem  conception, and 
is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  impressions  of  the  natural 
man.  It  is  not  only  to  the  graceful  pessimism  of  a 
Horace  that  the  present  generation  seems  a  degenerate 
offspring  of  heroic  sires.  The  Idea  of  a  Golden  Age 
behind  us,  of  the  "good  old  times,"  when  men  were 
uncorrupted  by  the  luxuries  and  follies  of  a  later  age, 
of  the  "wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  when  men  looked 
at  the  world  with  a  fresher  and  deeper  glance,  has  a 
certain  natural  fascination  for  the  discontented  spirit 
of  man.  Nor  is  it  entirely  without  a  basis  in  fact  If 
"new  occasions  bring  new  duties,"  they  also  bring 
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the  commercial  morality  of  the  present  lime,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  practices  of  more  primitive  peoples, 
we  have  often  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether,  in 
the  root  of  the  matter,  we  have  advanced  or  receded. 
If  ill  some  respects  our  actions  seem  more  trustworthy 
and  based  on  broader  and  more  reasonable  principles, 
in  other  respects  we  seem  to  have  grown  more  selfish 
and  dishonest  than  men  ever  were  before. '  It  is  only 
when  we  pass  from  the  actions  of  individual  human 
beings  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  on  which 
men  are  expected  to  act — the  codes  of  duty  and  Ideals 
of  virtue  which  have  grown  up  among  us — that  we 
gain  any  firm  assurance  of  progress.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  those  higher  conceptions  of  conduct 
which  prevail  among  us  could  scarcely  hold  their 
ground  if  there  were  not  some  individuals  who  habitu- 
ally acted  in  accordance  with  them,  we  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  even  in  the  Individual  life  there  must  oti 
the  whole  have  been  a  certain  advancement.  And, 
indeed,  this  conviction  ought  to  be  rather  strengthened 
than  otherwise  by  the  recognition  that,  in  our  modem 
system  of  life,  there  are  depths  of  degradation  which 
to  a  ruder  state  of  existence  are  scarcely  known. 
CorrupHo  optimi  pessima.  The  grass,  as  Mr.  Ruslrin 
somewhere  remarks,  is  green  every  year  :  it  is  only  the 
wheat  that,  on  account  of  its  higher  nature,  is  liable 
to  a  blight  So,  too,  a  mere  animal  is  incapable  of  such 
a  fall  as  we  find  in  man.  As  Walt  Whitman  says,— 
*  Tbey  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition. 
They  do  not  lie  awak^in  the  dark  and  weep  (or  their  sins. 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  thdr  duty  to  God  t 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  Is  demented 

iC^  llarthBir>PrfltO>teto/£c0n«mw^pp.6-8uMl36L 
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WUh  ttie  mania  of  cntmlng  thlngi  t 

Not  one  kneeU  to  another,  nitf  to  his  Und  tluit  lived  thousands 
of  years  agO) 

Not  ODO  Is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  vhole  earth.* 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  creditable  to  (he  lower 
animals ;  yet  it  need  not  induce  us  to  envy  their  con- 
dition. Man's  relative  unhappiness,  as  Carlyle  says, 
is  due  to  his  ffreatness.  "The  assertion  of  our  weak- 
ness and  deficiency,"  as  Emereon  puts  it,  "is  the  fine 
innuendo  by  which  the  soul  makes  its  enormous 
claim."  "A  spark  disturbs  our  clod;"  and  this  dis- 
turbance brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  new  forms  of 
evil.  Animals  are  not  capable  of  the  hig-her  forms  of 
sin.  "  The  advantages  which  I  envy  in  my  neighbour, 
the  favour  of  society  or  of  a  particular  person  which  I 
lose  and  he  wins  and  which  makes  me  jealous  of  him, 
the  superiority  in  form  or  power  or  place  of  which  the 
imagination  excites  my  ambition-^these  would  have 
no  more  existence  for  an  agent  not  self-conscious, 
or  not  dealing  with  other  self-conscious  agents,  than 
colour  has  for  the  blind."'  So  it  is  also,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  Knowledge 
Is  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  depth  of 
our  Hell  measures  the  height  of  our  Heaven ;  andwhen 
we  are  conscious  of  special  degradation  and  misery 
in  the  midst  of  a  high  civilization,  we  may  reflect,  with 
Milton's  Satan,  "No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious 
hwghi"  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  real  reason 
1  Green's  Prvhgomtna  b  Elhks,  p.  J3L  It  should,  however.  In 
fairness  be  noted,  that  pradicatly  ail  the  evils  here  alluded  to  are 
to  be  found  in  a  rudimentary  form  even  among  the  lower  animals. 
What  is  peculiar  to  man  is  not  so  mach  the  presence  of  new  fonns 
of  evil  as  the  clear  consdousness  that  they  art  evil,  and  the  conse< 
(jnent  degradation  In  yielding  to  them  Still,  it  U  also  true  that 
dvUixation  creates  moro  subtle  fonns  of  evU 
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tot  doubting  that  In  the  general  Improvement  of  tbs 
conditions  of  life  there  is  also  a  certain  moral  adrancft* 
To  tbe  consideration  of  this  advance  we  may  now 
appropriately  devote  a  few  paragraphs. 

§  2.  The  Mokal  Uhivzuc — We  have  seen  already 
that  the  moral  life  of  an  Individual  is  lived  within  what 
may  be  described  aa  a  social  or  moral  universe.  Such 
a  universe  is  constituted  by  various  elements.  It  con* 
sists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  moral  ideal,  generally 
recognized  by  the  society  in  which  the  individual  Uvea. 
This  ideal  may  be  expressed  In  a  code  of  command- 
ments, in  a  series  of  Injunctions,  or  In  the  form  of  a 
life  which  is  set  up  as  a  model  for  our  Imitation.  This 
is  the  ideal  side  of  our  moral  universe.  On  the  other 
hand,  tt  consists  of  definite  social  Instltutlona,  such  as 
we  have  refeired  to  in  Chapter  IL  Finally,  it  consists 
of  certain  habitual  modes  of  action,  acquired  rather  by 
half-unconscious  imitation  than  by  any  distinct  injunc- 
tions or  efforts  to  copy  an  Ideal  pattern.  In  any  given 
age  and  country  these  three  elements  of  a  sodal 
universe  will  nearly  always  be  found  In  some  more  or 
less  fully  developed  form ;  but  often  there  Is  a  very 
considerable  divergence  between  the  three.  A  people's 
ideal  does  not  always  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Its 
1  Even  Carlyle  partly  admlla  thU  Seo  bis  Beroes  and  Hero-Wot^ 
ihip,  Lect  rv.  '  I  do  not  make  macb  of '  ProgrcBS  of  the  Species* 
as  handled  in  these  timea  of  osn.  .  .  .  Yet  I  may  say,  the  fact  itself 
eeems  certain  enoQgh. . .  .Noman  whatever  believes,  □rcanbellerc; 
exactly  what  his  grandfather  believed  t  he  enlarges  soineirtut,I>]> 
fresh  discovery,  hta  view  of  the  Universe ;  and  consequently  hh 
Theoremoftbenniverse. . .  .  Itis  the  history  of  every  man  |  and  In 
ttie  history  tf  manldnd  we  see  It  tmnmed  up  Into  great  historical 
■mounta— twoIuUons,  new  epochs. . . .  Sowitb  all  beliefs  whatso 
«vcr  to  this  world— all  Syrtena  of  Belirf  and  Syrtcmi  of  Practice  that 
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institutions  or  its  habits ;  and  sometimes  even  its  babits 
are  not  entirel]r  conformable  to  its  institutions.  A 
religion  of  peace  and  good-will  has  been  found  not 
incompatible  with  the  thumb-screw  and  the  torpedo ; 
and  the  existence  of  the  monogamic  family  is  not 
always  a  guarantee  of  social  purity.  A  large  part  of 
the  moral  development  of  peoples  consists  in  the  effort 
to  adjust  these  three  elements  to  one  another ;  though 
it  also  partly  consists  in  the  effort  to  elevate  their  ideas, 
and  improve  their  institutions  and  habits. 

§  3.  Inner  Contkadictiok  ik  our  Universe. — ^The 
mere  want  of  adjustment  between  the  various  elements 
in  our  moral  universe  is  often  of  itself  sufGcient  to 
suggest  the  need  of  a  new  ideal  or  of  new  institutions. 
Institutions  to  which  men's  habits  cannot  be  adapted  are 
soon  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  have  to  be  abolished. 
This  was  largely  true,  for  Instance,  of  the  institution  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages.  So, 
again,  tf  our  institutions  and  habits  are  in  contradiction 
with  our  ideal,  this  will  sometimes  be  the  means  of 
enabling  us  to  see  that  our  ideal  is  too  narrow.  The 
early  Christian  ideal  has  been  In  this  way  expanded  by 
the  absorption  of  elements  derived  from  the  Greeks 
and  other  pagan  peoples.  On  the  other  band,  our 
habits  may  become  gradually  reformed,  so  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  institutions  among  which  we  live ; 
and  our  institutions  may  gradually  be  adjusted  to  our 
ideals.  This  is  perhaps  the  more  normal  course  of  the 
twa  Sometimes  there  Is  a  crisis  in  a  people's  life,  in 
which  the  question  arises,  whether  the  institutions  are 
to  be  revolutionized  or  men's  habits  reformed.  There 
seems  to  be  such  a  crisis,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
time  with  regard  to  our  industrial  system. 
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§4.  SxNSB  OF  iHCOMPLKTtinss.— Even  apai^  how- 
ever, from  those  contradictions  within  our  universe 
wtiich  drive  us  forward  hf  a  kind  of  natural  dialectic, 
there  is  also  a  tendency  to  progress  In  our  habits, 
institutions,  and  ideals,  due  simply  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  their  incompleteness.  This  incompleteness  is 
often  first  brought  to  clear  consciousness  by  some 
reformer  who  points  out  a  certain  want  of  logic  in  our 
present  system.  Such  a  reformer  points  out,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  habitually  act  in  one  way  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  in  quite  an  opposite  way  under 
other  circumstances,  when  there  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  account  for  the  difference.  He  may  point  out 
inconsistencies,  for  instance.  In  the  way  in  which  men 
commonly  treat  their  children,  being  sometimes  cruel 
and  sometimes  over-iridulgent  Or  he  may  point  out 
the  diflference  between  the  morality  recognized  in  the 
relations  between  countries  in  their  negotiations  with 
one  another  and  that  recognized  In  the  relations 
between  individuals,  and  may  ask  whether  there  Is  any 
adequate  reason  for  this  contrast  Or  he  may  point  to 
the  pains  inflicted  on  animals  in  certain  processes  of 
vivisection,  or  in  various  forms  of  the  chase,  or  in 
slaughter-houses,  or  even  in  the  ordinary  use  of  animals 
as  instruments  of  human  service  ;  he  may  contrast  this 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  human  beings;  and 
may  ask  whether,  seeing  that  in  respect  of  the  suffering 
of  pain  there  appears  to  be  no  distinction  between  men 
and  animals,  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  tolerating 
in  the  case  of  animals  what  would  not  be  tolerated  In 
the  case  of  men.  Or,  again,  he  may  turn  to  the 
irts/ifu/tons  of  social  life,  as  distinguished  from  its  habits, 
end  may  call  attention  to  anomalies  In  Oio  £QVCni> 
,d.H)i>li: 
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ment  of  the  country,  iti  the  regfulation  of  family  life, 
in  the  methods  of  industrial  action,  and  ia  the  various 
other  organized  forms  in  which  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  carried  on.  He  may  thus  criticise  these 
institutions  by  means  of  themselves,  showing  that  the 
principles  underlying  them  are  incompletely  carried 
out  He  may  ask,  for  instance,  upon  what  recognized 
principle  women  are  excluded  from  certain  functions 
and  privileges  which  are  universally  open  to  meru 
Finally,  such  a  reformer,  carrying  his  weapon  of 
criticism  still  higher,  may  attack  our  ideals  themselves. 
He  may  ask  whether  we  are  quite  consistent  in  our 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  highest  kind  of  life.  Is 
there  not  a  certain  narrowness  about  them?  Do  we 
not  apply  principles  in  one  direction  which  we  omit  to 
extend  in  another?  If  we  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  should  we  not  be 
at  least  equally  careful  about  some  other  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  1  If  the  ideal  man  should  be  brave 
in  battle  and  temperate  in  his  food  and  drink,  should 
he  not  also  show  fortitude  under  disaster  and  self- 
restraint  in  power?  Such  questions  lead*  to  an 
extension  of  the  conception  of  our  duties  and  of  the 
virtues  which  we  ought  to  cultivate ;  and  this  aspect 
of  moral  development  is  so  important  that  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  it  a  little  more  fully. 

§5.  DwPKNiNQ  ov  SpiRiTUAi,  LiFE, — There  is  no  re- 
spect in  which  moral  progress  can  be  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  the  deepening  views  which  men  are  led 
to  take  of  the  nature  of  the   virtues  and  of  the  duties 

*Throngh  the  force  of  perauasion.  It  is  here  that  Hr.  Alexander^ 
view  of  "  Natoial  Selection  in  MonUa  '  is  in  places  See  abov«^  pi^ 
*»-^  r..,,,.,..,. Google 
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that  are  required  of  them.  This  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  most  masterly  manner  by  Green  in  that  part  of  his 
J^okgomena  to  Ethics  ■  in  which  he  con  traats  the  Greek 
with  the  modem  conceptions  of  virtue — perhaps  the 
most  original  and  suggestive  chapter  in  the  whole  of 
that  great  work.  He  takes  up  the  two  most  prominent 
of  the  personal  Tirtues  recognized  by  the  Greeks, 
courage  and  temperance,*  and  shows  how  in  modem 
times  both  the  range  of  their  application  has  been  ex- 
tended and  the  conception  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  rest  deepened.  With  regard  to  temperance,  for 
instance,  he  observes  that  the  Greeks  limited  the  ap- 
plication of  this  virtue  to  questions  of  food  and  drink 
and  sexual  Intercourse;  whereas,  in  modem  times, 
we  apply  it  to  various  other  forms  of  self-denial.  He 
urges,  moreover,  that  even  with  regard  to  those  parti- 
cular forms  of  self-indulgence  which  the  Greeks  recog- 
nized as  vicious,  the  principles  on  which  they  rested 
the  claim  for  self-denial  were  not  so  deep  as  ours. 

"  Wepresentto  ourselves, " as  hesays,i  "theobjects 
of  moral  loyalty  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  for- 
sake for  our  pleasures,  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  forms 
than  did  the  Greek,  and  it  Is  a  much  larger  self-denial 
which  loyalty  to  these  objects  demands  of  us.  It  Is 
no  longer  the  State  alone  that  represents  to  us  the 
tnelior  nahira  before  whose  claims  our  animal  inclina- 
tions sink  abashed.  Other  forms  of  association  put 
restraints  and  make  demands  on  us  which  the  Greek 
knew  not  An  indulgence,  which  a  man  would  other- 
wise allow  himself,    he  foregoes  In  consideration  of 

1  Book  IIL,  chap.  v. 

•  C/.  «]so  Hoirhead^  Elemtntt  vfEUOa,  pp.  335-& 
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claims  OQ  the  part  of  wife  or  children.of  men  as  sach 
or  women  as  such,  of  fellow-Christians  or  fellow-woric- 
men,  which  could  not  have  been  made  intelligible  in 
the  ancient  world.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  require- 
ments founded  on  ideas  of  common  good,  which  in 
our  consciences  we  recognize  as  calling  for  the  surrender 
of  OUT  Inclinations  to  pleasure,  are  more  far-reaching 
and  penetrate  life  more  deeply  than  did  such  require- 
ments in  the  ancient  world,  and  that  in  consequence 
a  more  complete  self-denial  is  demanded  of  us."  And 
Green  goes  on  to  add  that  even  in  respect  of  those 
aspects  of  life  in  which  the  Greeks  did  recognize  the 
virtue  of  self-denial,  their  recognition  is  less  complete 
and  far-reaching  than  that  of  the  moral  consciousness 
in  our  own  time.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  self-denial  in  matters  of  sexual  indulgence.  And 
the  change  which  has  thus  taken  place  in  our  moral 
consciousness  does  not  mean  merely  that  we  have  ex- 
tended the  range  within  which  certain  virtues  are  ap- 
plicable. It  involves  also  a  deepening  of  our  concep- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  the  virtue  rests.  "The 
principles  from  which  it  was  derived  " '  by  the  Greek 
moralists,  "so  far  as  they  were  practically  available 
and  tenable,  seem  to  have  been  twofold  One  was 
that  all  indulgence  should  be  avoided  which  unfitted  a 
man  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  In  peace  or  war; 
the  other,  that  such  a  check  should  be  kept  on  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  as  might  prevent  them  &om  issuing  in  what 
a  Greek  knew  as  Sfipa — a  kind  of  self-assertion  and 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  others  in  respect  of  person 
and  property,  for  which  we  have  not  an  equivalent 
name,  but  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  antithesis  of 
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the  dvil  spirit"  Another  prevalent  notion  among 
Greek  philosophers  was  ' '  that  the  kind  of  pleasure  with 
which  temperance  has  to  do  is  in  some  way  unworthy 
of  man,  because  one  of  which  the  other  animals  are 
susceptible."  "Society  was  not  in  a  state  in  which 
the  principle  that  humanity  in  the  person  of  every  one 
is  to  be  treated  always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a 
means,  could  be  apprehended  in  its  full  universality; 
and  it  is  this  principle  alone,  however  it  may  be  stated, 
which  aifords  a  rational  ground  for  the  obli^tion  to 
chastity  as  we  understand  it  The  society  of  modem 
Christendom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  far  enough  from 
acting  upon  it,  but  in  its  conscience  it  recognizes  the 
principle  as  it  was  not  recognized  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  legal  investment  of  every  one  with  personal  rights 
makes  it  impossible  for  one  whose  mind  is  open  to  the 
claims  of  others  to  ignore  the  wrong  of  treating  a  woman 
as  the  servant  of  his  pleasures  at  the  cost  of  her  own  de- 
gradation. Though  the  wrong  is  still  habitually  done, 
it  is  done  under  a  rebuke  of  conscience  to  which  a 
Greek  of  Aristotle's  time,  with  most  women  about  him 
in  slavery,  and  without  even  the  capacity  (to  judge 
from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers)  for  an  ideal  of 
society  in  which  this  should  be  otherwise,  could  not 
have  been  sensible.  The  sensibility  could  only  arise 
in  sequence  upon  that  change  in  the  actual  structure  of 
society  through  which  the  human  person,  as  such,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  became  the  subject  of  rights." ' 
Thus  we  have  here,  not  merely  an  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  virtue,  but  also  a  deeper  conception  of 
the  principle  upon  which  it  rests.  And  the  same  truth 
might  be  illustrated  In  the  case  of  other  TirtueSi    The 
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principle  of  the  virtues,  in  fact,  becomes  universalized, 
and  ceases  to  attach  itself  simply  to  this  or  that  particular 
mode  of  manifestation.  And  along  with  this  universa- 
lization  there  comes  a  deeper  consdousness  of  the  in- 
wardness of  the  virtuous  lifa  So  long  as  the  virtues 
are  connected  only  with  particular  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion in  social  life  {e.  g.  courage  with  the  activities  of 
war),  they  seem  to  be  little  more  than  outer  facts. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  essence  of 
the  virtues  consists  in  the  application  of  a  certain  prin- 
ciple, whatever  may  be  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, we  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  their  essence 
lies  rather  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual  heart  than 
in  the  particular  forms  of  outward  action.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greeks  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this 
essentially  inward  character  of  the  virtues.  They 
knew — i,  e.  their  best  thinkers  knew — that  the  virtues 
are  not  virtues  at  all  unless  they  are  accompanied  with 
purity  of  heart  and  will,  unless  they  are  done  roS  xaXoH 
tvtxa,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  beautiful  or  noble.  But 
the  recognition  of  thU  has  been  very  much  deepened  • 
by  the  growth  of  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  principles  on  which  the  virtues  rest. 

§  6.  New  Obligations. — In  the  preceding  section  we 
have  seen  that  the  deepening  of  the  conception  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  virtues  rest  is  accompanied  by 
an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  application.  The 
expansion  of  our  ideas  of  obligation  which  takes  place 
in  this  way  is  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind.     We 

1  It  Kcms  to  me  Uut  Green  aomewbat  exaggerates  the  unity 
of  lentiinent  on  this  pdnt  Id  the  Greek  snd  Christian  moral  con- 
■cioa*iieM,/btil,p.^W9„p.3e8,A&  But  no  donbt  there  Is  greater 
dahjerinnndtilyemplia^diig  the  divergence  between  then- ^         1 
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leaiB  to  recognise  that  vhat  applies  to  the  Greek  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Barbarian,  that  what  applies  to  the 
Jew  applies  equally  to  the  Gentile,  that  what  applies 
to  men  applies  equally  to  women.  But  along  with 
this  expansion  there  is  another  of  a  less  simple  kind, 
by  which  we  become  aware  of  obligations  that  present 
themselves  to  our  minds  as  new  rather  than  as  mere 
extensions  of  the  old  ones.  Thus,  when  the  Christian 
conception  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  was  intro- 
duced, it  seemed  to  bring  with  it  an  obligation  of  pro- 
p£^andism  which  had  not  been  felt  in  the  same  way 
before.  The  recognition  of  the  infinite  issues  at  stake 
in  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind,  and  of  the  in- 
terest  in  these  issues  which  belongs  to  every  individ- 
ual soul,  rendered  it  an  imperative  obligation  on  those 
who  accepted  the  Christian  doctrine  to  endeavour,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  subsequently  acquired  of  the  gradual 
way  in  which  the  moral  nature  develops,  has  modified 
the  obligation  of  preaching,  and  transformed  it  Into 
the  obligation  to  make  Intellectual  and  moral  education 
universally  accessible.  Again,  the  knowledge  that  has 
recently  been  acquired  of  the  relation  between  men 
and  animals  has  led  to  a  transformation  of  our  view 
with  regard  to  the  way  In  which  the  latter  ought  to 
be  treated.  It  would  be  going  somewhat  too  far  to 
describe  this  transformation  by  saying  that  we  have 
extended  to  the  lower  animals  the  same  conception  of 
rights  and  obligations  as  we  apply  to  men.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  any  such  extension 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  absurd ;  and  even  with 
respect  to  the  highest  of  them,  unless  we  allow  that 
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they  are  self-conscious,  rational  beings,  with  a  moral 
life  like  that  of  man  (which  eren  thdr  best  friends 
scarcely  claim  for  them),  we  cannot  acknowledge  that 
the^  possess  rights,  in  any  strict  interpretation  of  the 
term.  All  that  we  seem  entitled  to  say  is,  that  we 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  animal  consciousness 
has  a  certain  kinship  with  our  own,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover in  it  traces  of  feelings,  perceptions,  and  Instincts 
that  appear  to  be  on  the  way  towards  the  development 
of  a  moral  life,  and  that  consequently  we  feel  bound 
to  treat  the  animals,  at  least  in  their  higher  forms,  in 
a  way  that  is  semi-human — in  a  way  approximating 
to  that  in  which  we  treat  children,  in  whom  also  the 
moral  consciousness,  to  which  rights  attach,  is  not 
fully  developed."  But  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
relationship  has,  in  recent  times,  extended  even  further 
than  this.  Even  with  inanimate  nature  we  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  a  certain  kinship  ;  and  this  has  given 
rise  in  some  minds  to  a  more  or  less  vague  sentiment 
that  even  natural  scenery  possesses  a  certain  quasi- 
right  to  exist,  and  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  outraged. 
In  noticing  such  extensions  of  our  obligations  as 
these,  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  also 
some  obligations  of  which  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that, 
in  more  primitive  times,  the  consciousness  of  the 
mutual  obligations  of  master  and  servant  was  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now.  This  must  be  fully  admitted. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
1 1  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  intend  this  passage  to  t>e  taken 
as  a  complete  discussion  of  this  difficult  question.  The  gium'-rights 
of  children,  for  inatance,  most  differ  widely  from  those  ci  the  lower 
animals.  Inasmuch  as  the  f  onner  are  actually  on  the  way  to  become 
rational,  whereas  the  latter  arc  not.  1 .1 ,.C_.i.H)^,^L 
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partial  obliteration  of  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  I» 
partly  due  to  an  extension  of  the  sphere  within  which 
our  obljgatlona  hold.  The  Intensity  of  the  personal 
relationship  between  master  and  servant  (which,  how- 
ever, is  often  greatly  exagigerated)  was  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  no  human  obligation  was  acknowledged 
except  what  was  due  to  that  particular  relationship 
The  servant  was  supposed  to  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  bis  master  for  the  protection  and  patronage  vouch- 
safed to  him.'  The  obligation  recognized  on  the  side 
of  the  master  was,  I  am  afraid,  generally  of  a  much 
vaguer  character.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rec<^ 
nize  the  obligation  of  man  to  man,  as  such,  independ- 
ently of  any  special  relationships.  That  this  recogni- 
tion of  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  has  practically  weakened 
the  narrower  ties,  seems  to  be  partly  true.  It  is 
always  more  difficult  to  act  up  to  the  requirements  of 
a  large  obligation  than  to  those  of  a  small  one.  But 
this  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  perceiving  that  there 
has  been  a  great  extension  of  the  sphere  of  acknow- 
ledged duty. 

§  7.  Moral  Change  and  Change  of  Enthioniuht. — 
The  question  is  sometimes  raised  ■  whether  the  exten- 
sion which  thus  takes  place  In  our  view  of  moral 
obligation  is  in  reality  due  to  a  development  of  our 
moral  consciousness,  or  only  to  a  change  in  our  en- 
vironment. Thus,  it  may  be  urged  that  tlie  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  i  in  modem  times  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  general  development  of  our  industrial  methods ; 

<  C/.  BucUe^  Bisbry  of  Cmtltation .  VoL  IIU  p.  315.    See  also 
obove^  Pi:^  304,  uole  i,  and  344  note  i. 
■  Cf.  Hoirbead'a  Elemenk  of  Elhia„  p-n^seq. 
* C/.  Adam  SmiUi'i  TFeaJtto/^dttmf,  Book  IIL,  chap. iL    .ojc 
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and  it  may  be  sug^;ested  that  the  attempt  to  rest  the 
movement  in  this  directioii  on  general  considerations 
of  the  rights  of  men  19  merely  an  illustration  of  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  modern  age.  Now  it  seems 
clear  that  the  general  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
atiolishlng  slavery  (which  Aristotle  could  not  acknow- 
ledge),  and  with  this  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
actually  abolishing  it,  was  really  due  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  economic  conditions.  And  a  similar  remark 
would  apply  {n  most  other  cases  in  which  an  extension 
of  recognized  obligations  occurs.  It  is  so,  for  instance, 
also  with  the  movement  towards  the  emancipation  of 
women.  New  industrial  conditions  have  pushed  for- 
ward  the  demand  for  it  But  this  fact  need  not  in  any 
way  stumble  us,  or  make  us  hesitate  the  mare  to  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  a  moral  advance.  Doubtless  the 
moral  life  does  not  grow  up  in  vacuo.  It  is  relative 
throughout  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  nurtured. 
It  grows  by  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  power,  by  the  increase  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  action.  The  moral  life  is  thus  constantly  being 
determined  anew  by  the  new  conditions  and  combina- 
tions presented  for  solution,  and  by  the  new  directions 
in  which  possible  solutions  appear.*  But  its  growth  is 
not  therefore  the  less  real.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
Was  carried  out,  must  be  well  aware  that,  however 
true  it  may  be  that  industrial  conditions  made  it  pos- 
sible, that  industrial  conditions  first  brought  it  to  men's 
minds,  and  first  won  for  it  a  general  acceptance,  how 

1  The  spirit  of  man  "makescontcmporary  life  the  object  on  which 
it  acts ;  itself  being  the  Infinite  Impatse  of  activity  to  alter  its  fonna.' 
Htg/A't Philosophy itf History <,Zn^iai\ima»aaa),^ 31^        .,    .^ 
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ever  true  it  may  even  be  that  commercial  and  mereljr 
political  motives  wei|fhed  most  strongly  with  the  rank 
•nd  file  of  those  who  fought  for  its  accomplishment, 
yet  the  inspiration  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, without  which  the  necessary  self-sacrifice  would 
never  have  been  undergone,  was  at  bottom  purely 
moral  Mere  external  changes  may  bring  the  need  of 
a  moral  reform  to  light ;  but  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
thus  serve  to  awaken  a  moral  consciousness  that  the 
world  is  moved  by  them. 

S  6.  Thi  Ideal  Univesse. — ^The  fact  of  moral  progress 
causes  it  to  be  not  entirely  true  that  the  good  man, 
and  especially  the  moral  genius  (who  is  generally  at 
the  same  time  a  moral  reformer),  lives  within  a  uni- 
verse constituted  by  actually  existing  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, or  even  by  ideals  that  are  definitely  acknow- 
ledged at  a  given  time  and  place.  What  is  said  of 
Abraham  may  be  applied  to  the  moral  life  generally. 
"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out 
into  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  in- 
heritance, obeyed  ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went  .  .  .  For  he  looked  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God." 
The  spirit  of  man,  in  its  moral  growth,  looks  continu- 
ally for  such  a  city.  It  is  continually  "moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realized."  It  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  actually  established  at  any  time 
and  place,  and  even  with  the  ideals  that  are  customa- 
rily recognized,  and  presses  forward  towards  a  form  of 
life  that  shall  be  more  complete,  consistent,  and  satis- 
fying." Hence  the  perennial  interest  of  Utopias  and 
> "  That  which  gives  life  its  keynote  is,  not  what  men  think  good, 
Int  what  tlwjr  think  bMt  Tmcthicis  nottbepartof  bdieCwhidi 
r..ai,.,..i.,GtX)glc 
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poetic  dreams  and  anticipations  of  better  modes  of 
existence.  The  danger,  in  such  dreams  and  anticipa- 
tions, is  that  they  are  apt  to  represent  only  a  partial 
and  abstract  pliase  in  the  development  of  life,  and  to 
involve  some  loss  of  hold  upon  its  concrete  content 
In  this  sense,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  wiser  than  its  wisest  men. 
The  fresh  intuitions  of  the  prophets,  who  are  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  require  to  be  re- 
interpreted in  the  light  of  the  practical  good  sense  of 
those  who  are  at  home  on  it  The  prophetic  seer  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  blinded  by  his  own  light,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  him  darkness.  Hence 
the  melancholy  which  Carlyle  regarded  as  at  the  basis 
Is  embodied  in  conduct :  the  ordinary  man  tries  to  avoid  onljr  what 
1b  obviously  wrong ;  the  best  of  men  does  not  always  make  us 
aware  that  he  is  striving  after  what  Is  right  We  do  ncA  see  people 
growing  into  the  resemblance  of  what  they  admire;  it  is  much  If 
we  can  see  them  growing  into  the  unlikeness  of  tliat  which  they 
condemn.  But  the  dominant  influence  of  life  lies  ever  in  the  un- 
realized. While  all  that  we  discern  is  the  negative  aspect  (4  a 
man's  idea],  that  ideal  itself  lives  by  admiration  which  never  clothes 
Itself  in  word  or  deed.  In  seeing  wliat  he  avoids  we  judge  mly 
the  least  important  part  of  his  standard ;  it  is  that  which  he  never 
atrives  to  realize  in  his  own  person  which  makes  him  what  he  ix 
The  average,  secular  man  of  lo^Iay  Is  a  diEFerenl  being  because 
Christendom  has  hallowed  the  precept  to  give  the  cloak  to  him 
who  asks  the  coat ;  it  would  be  easier  to  argue  that  this  claim  for 
what  most  would  call  an  impossible  virtue  has  been  injurions  than 
that  it  has  been  impotent.  Christianity  has  moulded  character 
where  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discern  that  it  has  inBuenccd  con- 
duct Nol  the  criminal  code,  but  Ike  counsel  of  ttrfeetion  $hoics  w 
uhat  a  lutHon  is  becoming;  and  he  who  casts  on  any  set  of  duties 
the  shadow  of  the  second  best,  so  far  as  he  is  successful,  does  more 
to  influence  the  moral  ideal  than  he  who  succeeds  in  passing  anew 
law."  These  suggestive,  and  even  profound  remarks  are  taken 
from  Miss  Wedgwood'i  woric  on  Th«  Moral  Ideal  (p.  373).  IIM 
Ualio  are  mine. 
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of  alt  true- insight — the  pessimism  and  despair  whidi 
cloud  the  consciousness,  so  long  as  it  sees  only  the 
imperfection  and  incompleteness  of  all  actual  achieve- 
ment in  ihe  moral  life,  in  contrast  with  the  partial 
Pisgah-sight  of  something  better  to  be  attained ;  and 
does  not  yet  perceive,  what  Is  often  the  deeper  truth, 
that  the  geims  of  the  better  are  already  at  work  in  the 
partly  good,  and  may  even  be  contained  in  what  pre- 
sents itself  at  first  as  simply  bad 

The  recognition,  however,  of  this  moral  faith,  this 
presence  of  the  consciousness  of  an  unattained  and  even 
unformulated  ideal,  leads  us  at  once  into  the  region  of 
poetry  and  religion,  which  in  a  manner  transcend 
morality.  The  consideration  of  these  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  present  subject;  but  we  may  conclude 
with  a  chapter  on  the  relationship  between  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  in  which  the  place  of  religion  will  be  in> 
cidentally  referred  to.' 

■  The  whole  subject  of  the  present  chapter  Is  moat  admirably 
treated  in  Uuirhcad^  Ektnenta  <^  Ethics,  Book  V. 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER, 

KTHICS   AND  XETAPHIStCS. 

51  Gekerai.  Remarks. — It  must  be  evident  to  the 
discerning  reader  that,  in  what  has  gone  before,  we 
have  occasionally  been  skating  on  rather  thin  ice.  The 
ultimate  questions  to  which  we  have  been  led  have 
not  received  any  quite  satisfactory  solution.  We  have 
perhaps  seen  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  theories  of 
Ethics  more  fully  than  we  have  seen  the  sufficiency  of 
that  which  we  have  been  led  to  adopt.  The  truth  is 
that  the  theory  of  Ethics  which  seems  most  satisfactory 
has  a  metaphysical  basis,  and  without  the  considera- 
tion of  that  basis  there  can  be  no  thorough  understand- 
ing of  it.  If  we  could  have  satisfied  ourselves  with  a 
Hedonistic  theory,  a  psychological  basis  might  perhaps 
have  sufficed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  the  current 
evolution  theories  could  be  accepted,  we  might  look 
for  our  basis  in  the  study  of  biology.  But  if  we  rest 
our  view  of  Ethics  on  the  idea  of  the  development  of 
the  ideal  self  or  of  the  rational  universe,  the  significance 
of  this  cannot  be  made  fully  apparent  without  a  meta- 
physical examination  of  the  nature  of  the  self ;  nor  can 
its  validity  be  established  except  by  a  discussion  of  the 
reality  of  the  rational  universe,  Some  further  exami- 
nation of  this  point  seems  now  to  be  demanded. 

{S>  Vauoitt  or  the  iDiAU^Tbe  general  result  of 
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our  inquiry  may  be  summed  up  aa  follows.  We  have 
seen  that  the  moral  consciousness  presents  itself  first 
of  all  in  the  form  of  law,  a  supreme  command  or  cate- 
gorical imperative  imposed  on  the  wilt  of  the  individual. 
Hence,  when  reflection  begins  on  the  nature  of  morality, 
the  first  theory  which  presents  itself  is  one  that  con- 
ceives of  It  as  an  absolute  law  of  Duty.  But  this 
breaks  down,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  when  this 
idea  is  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  yield  no  con- 
tent The  next  form  in  which  the'  idea  of  morality 
presents  itself  is  that  of  the  Good ;  and  this  is  naturally 
thought  of  at  first  simply  as  that  which  satisfies  desire, 
i.  e.  as  the  pleasant  But  the  pleasant  is  formless,  just 
as  the  law  ofDuty  is  empty ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  look 
for  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  Good.  This  is 
found  in  the  idea  of  the  complete  realization  of  the 
essential  nature  of  mankind  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  man- 
kind in  its  concrete  development  Accordingly,  we 
havebeen  led  to  notice,  in  a  brief  and  summary  fashion, 
the  ways  in  which  the  realization  of  humanity  may 
be  regarded  as  accomplishing  itself  through  the  various 
institutions  of  social  life,  through  the  duties  and  virtues 
which  grow  up  in  connection  with  these,  through  the 
growth  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and  through 
the  progressive  development  of  human  history. 
Through  these  various  activities  mankind  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  attaining  to  that  complete  rationality 
which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  complete 
grasping  of  the  world  of  experience,  and  bringing  it 
into  intelligible  relationship  to  ourselves.  This  process 
cannot  be  seen  to  complete  itself  within  the  actual 
moral  life  of  mankind:  and  the  ideal  invplred  in  the 
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moral  life  is  consequently  unfulfilled  Life  remains  at 
the  best  incomplete^a  noble  work,  it  may  be,  but  a 
torsow  Now  this  incompleteness  in  the  concrete  reali- 
zation of  the  moral  ideal  brings  with  it  the  further  de- 
fect that  the  validity  of  the  moral  ideal  is  not  fully 
made  apparent  in  the  course  of  its  concrete  realization. 
If  mankind  could  be  supposed  actually  to  attain  that 
complete  development  of  human  faculty,  that  complete 
bringin§^  of  the  world  into  intelligible  and  harmonious 
relationship  to  the  human  consciousness,  at  which  we 
may  be  said  to  aim,  the  result  would  no  doubt  be  seen 
to  be  so  satisfying  in  itself  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  ideal  as  an  object  of 
human  effort  But  this  complete  justification  is  not 
possible  so  long  as  the  process  is  not  fully  worked  out 
Now  it  is  this  insufficiency  in  the  moral  life  that  leads 
us  to  the  point  of  view  of  religion  ;  and  perhaps  some 
consideration  of  the  latter  may  enable  us  to  see  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  problem  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  moral  consciousness. 

§  3.  Morality  and  Religidk. — Matthew  Arnold,  as 
is  well  known,  defined  religion  as  "  morality  touched 
with  emotion."  "This,"  remarks  Mr,  Muirhead,* 
"  does  not  carry  us  far.  Emotion  is  not  a  distinctive 
mark  of  religious  conduct  All  conduct  .  .  .  is  touched 
with  emotion,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  conduct  at 
all"  This  criticism  is  perhaps  not  entirely  fair.  All 
conduct  is  in  a  sense  touched  with  emotion — u  e.  it 
involves  an  element  of  feeling.  So  does  all  conscious 
lif&  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  distinguishing 
between  emotional  and  unemotional  acts  and  states. 
In  ordinary  life  the  element  of  feeling  is  to  all  intents 

iElementiiif  Ethics,  p.  iSo.  (',■.,  ■,,■.] 
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in  abeyance.  It  influences  us  quietly,  but  does  not 
rise  into  prominence.  We  do  what  is  in  harmony  with 
our  habits  and  convictions ;  we  shun  what  is  in  dis- 
cord with  them :  but  our  attention  is  not  spedally 
directed  to  the  agreeableness  of  the  one  or  the  disajfree- 
ableness  of  the  other.  The  one  does  not  thrill  us,  and 
the  other  does  not  jar  upon  us  or  shock  us.  This  is 
the  case  so  long  as  we  are  living  steadily  within  the 
universe  to  which  we  have  become  habituated  And 
we  are  so  living  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that 
conduct  which  we  describe  as  moral  Even  the  saint 
or  hero  may  perform  saintly  or  heroic  acts  with  no 
consciousness  that  he  is  doing'  anything  particular, 
and  consequently  with  no  sense  either  of  harmony  ' 
disturbed  or  of  harmony  restored.  The  more  entirely 
he  Is  absorbed  in  his  worlc,  the  more  liicely  is  this  to 
be  the  case.  Still  more  is  it  the  case  that  the  "good 
neighbour  "  and  the  "  honest  citizen  "  go  about  their 
avocations,  for  the  most  part,  with  no  particular  stir- 
rings of  the  breast.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
Arnold  was  probably  so  far  in  the  right,  that  the  reli- 
gious attitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  simply  moral, 
is  at  least  generally  characterized  (as  is  also  the  artistic) 
by  a  more  or  less  distinctly  marlted  emotion.  Still,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Muirhead  in  thinking  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  definition  is  inadequate,  and  thb  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  although  it  seems  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  all  conduct  is  in  any  special  sense  char- 
acterized by  emotion,  yet  conduct  is  frequently  emo- 
tional without  being,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
religious.  Conduct  becomes  emotional  whenever  our 
attention  is  strongly  directed  to  some  end,  affected  by 
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our  conduct,  whidi  we  have  come  to  regard  as  su< 
premel}c important  Now  this  end  may  or  may  not  bo 
of  such  a  kind  B9  we  ordinarily  de3ig:nate  religious.  In 
a  hotly-contested  political  election,  a  man  may  perform 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  under  a  strong  emotional  influence, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  powerful  as  to  pro- 
duce death.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  say  that  his  con- 
duct is  more  religious  than  that  of  the  good  workman 
who  carefully  finishes  his  job,  without  feeling  that 
anything  particular  ia  at  stake.  Or  again,  when  one 
of  the  parents  of  a  large  family  suddenly  dies,  leaving 
the  whole  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other, 
the  sense  of  this  new  responsibility,  in  a  conscientious 
person,  will  generally  cause  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
family  to  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  performed  with 
a  keener  feeling  than  before  of  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake.  Yet  wo  should  scarcely  say  that  it  is  thereby 
rendered  more  religious.  The  truth  is  that  the  emo- 
tional quality  of  our  actions  depends  largely  on  the 
question  whether  they  are  habitual  acts,  acts  that 
belong  to  the  ordinary  universe  within  which  we  live, 
or  whether  we  are  rising  Into  an  unfamiliar  universe. 
Now  it  maybe  readily  granted  that  religion,  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word,  can  hardly  be  made  so  habi- 
tual as  not  to  involve  some  uplifting  of  the  soul,  some 
withdrawal  from  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  life  to  a 
more  comprehensive  or  more  profound  apprehension 
of  the  world  and  of  our  relations  to  it.  Hence  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  involve  emotion.  Even  the  Amor  intel- 
kctualis  Dei  of  Spinoza,  however  purely  intellectual  it 
may  be,  Is  still  amor.  But  conduct  may  involve  strong 
and  deep  emotion  and  yet  not  be  specially  religious: 
But,  in  the  second  place,  Matthew  Arnold's  definitiot^,] 
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Beems  to  err  not  merelT'  by  Including  much  which 
would  not,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  be  regarded  as  re- 
ligioa,  but  also  by  excluding  much  wiiich  would 
naturally  fall  under  that  category.  Some  religions 
have  scarcely  any  direct  bearing  on  the  moral  life. 
Even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  typical  of  all  religions,  was  largely  a  worship 
of  the  powers  of  natura  Their  gods  were  not  con- 
spicuously respectable ;  and  though  in  an  indirect  way 
they  had  an  ennobling  influence  on  Greek  life,  yet  they 
were  not  consciously  set  up  asmodels  of  moral  conduct, 
nor  did  the  worship  of  them  Involve  any  direct  incite- 
ment to  virtue.  They  did  indeed,  stand  to  some  ex- 
tent as  representations  of  the  social  bond  ;  so  that  to 
violate  social  order  was  to  offend  against  the  gods  of 
the  society.  But  this  was  not  perhaps  their  most  pro- 
minent characteristic  And  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  forms  of  religion.'  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 
that  religion  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  moral  life. 

§  4.  The  Relatiok  of  Relioion  to  Art. — Theconnec- 
tion  of  religion  with  Ethics,  In  fact,  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  connection  of  art  with  Ethics ;  *  and  we 

*  £.  £,  the  Scandinavian.  Tlie  religion  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  strongly  moral  (C/.  Fronde's  Citsar,  p.  ix).  No 
doubt,  even  the  Scandinavian  and  early  German  mythologies  con- 
tained some  strongly-marked  ethical  traits  :  Cf.drtyh'aHeraaaad 
Hen>-Worditp,  aeiA,  I.,  and  Prof.  Pfleiderer's  article  on  "The  Na- 
tional Traits  of  the  Germans  as  seen  in  their  Religion,*  in  the  Inter- 
national  Journal  of  Ethics  for  October,  iS^  (voL  lii.,  Ho,  i,  pp.  »— 7). 

■  Achapter  dealing  with  this  subject,  which  appeared  In  the  earlier 
editionof  this  Vufltdil,  has  been  omitted,  partly  from  want  of  space, 
and  partly  liecause  it  was  felt  that  the  treatment  of  snch  a  subject  in 
ahandboolc  lUn  this  is  necessarily  too  slight  to  be  of  any  value. 
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may  understand  the  connection  better  by  notidng  tho 
relation  of  art  to  religion.  Carlyle  was  fond  of  remind- 
ing us  of  the  connection  between  the  terms  "Worship" 
and  "Worthship."  What  we  worship  is  what  we  re- 
gard as  having  supreme  worth  or  valua  Religion,  in 
short,  like  art,  is  concerned  with  ideals.  Butwhilethe 
ideals  of  art  are  beautiful  objects  that  yield  an  imme- 
diate  satisfaction,  the  ideals  of  religion  are  rather  objects 
that  are  regarded  as  having  supreme  and  ultimate 
worth.  In  their  immediate  aspect  they  may  have  ' '  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  them."  For  the  same 
reason  the  ideals  of  religion  must  be  regarded  as  true. 
An,  aiming  at  an  immediate  satisfaction,  may  be  partly 
dream.  No  doubt,  if  it  is  to  be  great  art,  it  must  keep 
close  to  reality  ;  and  even  its  most  imaginative  crea- 
tions must  express  some  inner  truth  in  nature  or  in 
morals.  Indeed,  in  its  highest  forms  art  approaches 
very  closely  to  religion.  But  still  it  is  never  necessary 
that  the  creations  of  art  should  be  absolutely  true.  It 
is  enough  that  they  should  be  beautiful  suggestions  of 
truth.  Even  in  the  highest  regions  of  art,  such  a  work 
as  Shakespeare's  Temptst  has  no  literal  truth.  There 
are  no  Calibans  or  Aricls ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our 
appreciation  of  the  play  that  we  should  actually  believe 
that  there  are  any.  We  can  feel  the  whole  beauty  of 
it,  and  yet  be  well  aware  that  all  the  creations  in  it  are 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of"  Religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  us  ideals  which  are  regarded  as 
realities,  and  even  as  the  most  real  of  things.  The 
Homeric  gods,  as  depicted  in  the  poems,  are  poetic 
creations;  and  there  Is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
dently  InteUI^Ue  without  referenn  to  the  preliminary  dapter  on 
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them  to  be  anything  but  dreams — significant  dreams, 
no  doubt,  but  still  dreams.  As  worshipped  by  the 
Greek  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gods  were  neces- 
sarily regarded  as'  realities.  Hegel,  indeed,  has  con- 
trasted the  Greek  with  the  Christian  religion,  by  saying 
that  the  gods  of  the  former  were  mere  creations  of  the 
imagination.*  This  is  partly  true.  The  Greeks  were 
an  artistic  much  more  than  a  religious  people ;  and 
their  gods  never  became,  in  any  complete  sens^ 
definitely  established  objects  of  belief.  But  just  to  this 
extent  they  remained  poetry  rather  than  religion.  So 
also  !n  the  Christian  religion  there  are  many  mythical 
elements  which  have  been  made  subjects  of  poetry 
and  of  various  forms  of  artistic  representation.  We 
may  admire  the  paintings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin, 
and  feel  an  artistic  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  without  believing  that  they  are  anything  more 
than  beautiful  dreams.*    But  the  man  who  takes  Jesus 

1  See  Wallace's  l.o^  ofHegd,  p.  333. 

■  No  doubt  there  are  stages  o{  human  development  ai  vhicta  (he 
distinction  here  indicated  is  scarcely  perceived.  To  the  Greeks,  for 
Instance,  Homer  supplied  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  all  in 
VDK,  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  was  to  some  extent  in  the  great  ages  of 
He^SPral  art  At  such  periods  the  significance  of  art  for  a  nation's 
life  is  much  greater  than  it  is  after  the  three  provinces  have  been 
more  rigidly  divided,  "  However  excellent,'  says  Hegel, "  we  think 
the  statues  of  the  Greek  gods,  however  nobly  and  perfectly  God  the 
Father  and  Christ  and  Mary  may  be  portrayed,  it  makes  no  diifer- 
ence^  our  knees  no  longer  bend.'  See  Bosanquet's  History  qf 
£iliietk,  p.  344,  and  ef.  Caird's  Hegfl.  pp.  iii-iz  Of  course,  the 
clearer  distinction  In  modem  times  between  art  and  philosophy  or 
religion  need  not  In  the  end  cause  our  art  to  tie  less  perfect  or  less 
serious  than  that  of  the  ancient  world.  For  we  may  still  recognize 
that  art  is  the  best  expression  of  all  that  is  deepest  in  philosophy 
and  religion.  But  it  Isnecessarilydethronedfroin  its  former  unique 
positioik    Homer  and  Dante  may  have  been  treated  93  autheriUai 
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83  a  supreme  object  of  worship  necessarily  regards  him 
as  real  and  as  the  greatest  of  realities. 

§  5.  Thx  Necessitt  of  Rkliqion. — Religion,  being 
thus  akin  to  art,  is  related  to  Ethics  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  art  is.  It  carries  us,  in  a  sense,  t>eyond 
the  moral  life,  by  raising  us  to  the  idea  of  a  sphere  of 
attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  struggle.  And 
this  it  does,  not,  like  art,  in  the  way  of  hint  and  sug- 
gestion, but  rather  in  the  way  of  definite  conviction. 
Such  convictions  are  a  necessity  of  man's  life — aneces- 
sity  partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral. '  Both  on  the 
intellectual  and  on  the  moral  side  this  necessity  may 
be  said  to  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the  incom- 
pleteness and  inadequacy  of  our  experience.  On  the 
purely  intellectual  side  this  presents  itself  as  a  feeling 
of  wonder  at  the  inexplicable  in  nature.  Out  of  this 
wonder,  as  Plato  taught,  all  science  arises.  But  the 
imagination  outruns  science,  and  creates  explanations 
for  itself;  and  even  after  science  has  done  its  best, 
there  remains  a  sense  of  unexplained  mystery  into 
which  we  still  seek  to  press.  On  the  moral  side,  in 
like  manner,  there  is  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  our 
ordinary  experience— a  want  of  completeness  in  our 
lives,  a  want  of  poeticjustice  inourfates.  Itischiefly 
on  this  side  that  religion  touches  on  Ethics.  But  even 
the  demand  for  intellectual  explanation  expresses  a 
moral  need.  It  is  the  desire  to  be  at  home  within  our 
universe,  and  not  to  be  confronted  at  every  turn  with 
alien  mysteries.     In  an  unintelligible  world  we  could 

Shakespeare  and  Goethe  are  regarded  only  as  exfonents  and  Ulustra- 
ton.    But  perhaps  thejr  have  gained  in  breadth  what  they  have  Icwt 
in  height    Cf.  Bosanqnet,  op.  cit,  p.  469 
1  Sec  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Retieion,  chap.  iv.  ,  -  1 
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not  lead  a  moral  life,  because  we  should  not  know 
wha^ends  to  propose  to  ourselves,  or  how  to  set  about 
realizing:  them.'  Hence  even  when  the  imagination 
constructs  myths  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  clouds 
or  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  is  indirectly  serving  mo- 
rality. It  saves  us  from  that  prosaic  abandonment  in 
which  the  higher  life  expires — that  state  in  which  as 
Wordsworth  complains,  "Little  we  see  in  nature  that 
is  ours."  Natural  religions,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
save  ns  in  some  measure  from  this.  They  enable  us 
in  the  presence  of  nature  to 

"  Have  glimpses  that  may  make  us  less  fortam  i 
Havc  right  id  Profeus  rising  from  ttie  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Tdton  blow  his  wreathed  hom.' 

Even  here,  then,  the  religious  imagination  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  moral  life.  Still,  it  is  chiefly  in  so  for 
as  it  supplies  a  relief  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral 
life  itself  that  religion  touches  on  Ethics.  On  this 
aspect  we  must  now  look  a  little  more  closely. 

§  6.  The  Failure  of  Life. — Those  who  fix  their  at- 
tention on  the  lives  of  individuals  have  always  suf- 
ficient ground  for  Pessimism.  Even  the  most  favoured 
human  beings  attain  only  a  small  part  of  what  they 
hope ;  and  what  they  hope  is  generally  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  would  wish  to  be  able  to  hope. 
And  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  scarcely 
seem  to  get  the  length  of  hope  at  all.     Nor  is  it  merely 

>  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  intellectual  scepticism  is  ;^it  to 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  moral  life.  This  effect  was  strongljr 
Insisted  on  by  Plato,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  by  Carlyle.  Descartes 
also,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  intellectual  scepUdsm,  felt  the  need  of 
guarding  himselF  against  its  moral  accompaniment  See  bis  Du> 
teurxitflleOmt,  fart  III   Burke  alw  empbauied  this  point 
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that  the  average  individual  does  not  get  so  much  out 
of  life  as  lie  could  wish.  The  apparent  unfairness  of 
fate  is  equally  galling.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  the 
wicked  flourishing  "like  the  green  bay  tree  "  offends 
the  moral  sense  even  more  than  the  failures  of  the 
righteoua ;  and  this  not  from  envy,  but  from  a  sense 
of  injustice. 

§  7.  Thz  Failure  of  Societt. — Some  consolation 
may  be  found,  indeed,  for  the  failure  of  the  individual 
life  in  the  confidence  that  society  at  least  goes  on  ad- 
vancing. But  the  progress  of  society  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  compensating  for  individual  failure. 
Society  is  not  an  entity  apart  from  the  Individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  if  the  individuals  fail,  society  cannot 
have  wholly  succeeded.  It  might  be  argued,  indeed, 
that  it  13  moving  towards  success,  towards  some  "  far- 
off  divine  event."  Still  no  such  event  could  be  morally 
satisfactory  if  it  were  reached,  so  to  speak,  by  tramp- 
ling  over  the  fallen  bodies  of  generations  of  men  who 
"all  died  not  having  received  the  promises."'  And 
even  the  poor  comfort  that  society  advances,  does  not 
seem  an  altogether  certain  hope.  In  nearly  alt  ages 
wise  men  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  they  and 
their  generation  were  no  better  than  their  fathers ; 
and  even  if  we  can  on  the  whole  trace  a  line  of 
progress  through  the  lives  of  nations,  "  yet  progress 
has  many  receding  waves," '  and  in  nearly  every  case 
it  seems  to  be  followed  in  the  end  by  a  period  of  cor- 

1  This  point  is  strikingly  emphasized  in  Prof.  A  Seth's  pamphlet 
on  The  Present  Position  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  near  the  end. 
Cf.  also  his  Hegeliattism  and  Personality,  p.  zz8L  With  mach  of 
what  is  said  in  both  these  places,  however,  I  do  not  agree;  ■ 

*Sot\ey's  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  3^2,  ,-•  1 
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ruption  and  decline.  And  even  such  progress  as  there 
is,  appears  onl^  to  lead  in  an  asymptotical  way  to 
the  goal  that  we  hope  for.  The  highest  civilizations 
that  have  ever  been  achieved,  have  been  accompanied 
by  corrupting  luxury  on  the  one  hand  and  degrading 
toil  and  misery  on  the  other;  and  there  has  never 
t}een  a  time  at  which  the  most  deeply  moral  natures 
have  hot  been  made  to  feel  that,  in  some  important 
respects,  the  world  was  out  of  joint,  and  that  neither 
they  nor  any  others  were  bom  to  set  it  right.  Is  there, 
it  may  well  be  asked,  any  sober  and  certain  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  ?  If  not,  we 
must  regard  society  as  having  failed,  just  as,  for  the 
most  part,  the  individual  life  is  perceived  to  falL 

§  8.  Ths  Failure  of  Art. — Conscious  of  the  failure 
of  life  and  society,  many  of  the  finest  natures  have 
taken  refuge  in  arL  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  his  poems,'  represents  Goethe  ns 
turning  from  the  vain  strife  of  his  age,  after  having  ex- 
posed its  weaknesses,  and  proclaiming  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  their  last  resort — "  Art  still  has  truth,  take 
refuge  there."  And  indeed  in  the  same  poem  Matthevr 
Arnold  describes  the  message  of  Wordsworth  to  his 
generation,  though  in  very  different  language,  as 
being  yet  substantially  the  same.  Seeing  the  folly 
and  confusion  of  the  actual  world  around  him,  he 
taught  his  age  to  set  it  aside,  and  seek  relief  in  feel- 
ing. But  this  is  a  somewhat  treacherous  refuge. 
"Art  for  Art's  sake"  is  a  shallow  doctrine  at  the  best." 
It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  art  is  play.     Ernsi  is/  das 


1  Memorial  Venes. 

*  See  Bosanquet's  History  o/Mstketic,  p.  4^. 
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Leben,  keiier  t'si  die  Kunsl.'  Men  may  seek  a  tem- 
porary relief  in  it  from  the  struggle  of  life ;  and  it 
may  be  a  not  unworthy  commendation  to  say  of  a 
great  poet — 

"  The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 
Bill  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ? ' 

But  even  this  service  can  be  rendered  to  us  by  art 
only  so  long  as  it  is  believed  by  us  to  be  a  revelation 
of  a  deeper  truth  in  things.*  If  it  is  taken  merely  as 
art,  merely  as  a  beautiful  dream,  it  sinks  into  play, 
becomes  a  mere  refined  amusement,  and  loses  all  its 
real  power  over  the  human  spirit,  J  There  could 
hardly  be  any  worse  sign  of  an  age  than  that  it 
regards  art  as  a  mere  amusement,  as  a  mere  escape 
from  the  graver  problems  of  life.  In  the  great  ages 
of  art,  there  has  always  been  a  faith  behind  the  art— 
a  belief  that  it  symbolizes  truths  that  are  eternal,  and 
that  can  be  expressed,  though  with  an  unspeakable 
loss  of  adequacy  and  completeness,  in  sober  prose'*  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  artistic  dreams.  Their  art  was, 
indeed,  in  a  sense,  play ;  but  it  was  a  playful  mode 
of  giving  utterance  to  the  exuberance  of  a  nation's 
faith,  and  as  such  it  had  the  highest  beauty  and  value. 

1  "  Life  is  serious,  art  is  joyoiw."— Schiller.  C/  Boaanquefa  His- 
tory  of  £slketi(,  p.  agfii 

*  On  the  relation  of  Beauty  to  Truth,  sec  Caird's  Essays  on  Lilera- 
litre  and  Philosophy,  voL  i.,  pp.  ^-bs,  151-154,  &c  ;  and  cf.  Bosan- 
quet's  History  of  £stheiic,  pp.  336,  458-460,  &c 

•  "We  cannot  give  the  name  of  sacred  poet  to  the  'idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day,'  but  only  to  him  who  can  enpress  the  deepest  and 
widest  interests  of  human  life.'— Caird,  loc  cit,  p.  154.  Cf.  also 
Caird's  Critkal  Philosophy  ofKanl.  vol,  iL,  pp.  465-6. 

<  Dante  actually  gave  a  prose  interpretation  of  his  DwR«  Comtdyi  J 
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But  as  a  desperate  escape  from  sceptidsm  it  could  have 
no  such  worth.  Its  dreams,  if  they  were  supposed  to 
be  altogether  unreal,  would  only  make  the  emptiness 
of  life  the  more  conspicuous.'  We  might  still  feel  that 
they  were  beautiful ;  but  it  would  be  like  the  beautify- 
ing of  a  sepulchre  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  The  soul 
would  have  gone  out  of  them. 

5  9.  Thb  DEMAMsroR  THE  Infixitk. — "Man'sUnbap- 
piness,"  sayaCarlyle,  "comes  of  his  greatness.  It  is 
because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  which  with  all  his 
cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  finite."  The 
ideal  unity  of  our  self-consciousness  demands  a  per- 
fectly harmonious  and  intelligible  universe ;  and  this 
cannot  be  found  so  long  as  we  see  the  world  in  its 
finite  aspect,  as  a  series  of  isolated  events  set  over 
*^inst  each  other.  Art  partly  breaks  down  this 
finitude,  and  lets  us  see  the  infinite  significance  of  it 
shining  through.'  But  it  does  this  in  a  form  that  is 
not  quite  adequate  to  the  truth — a  form  that  is  partly 
playful;  and  we  return   from  its  ideals  to  the  actual 

1  Some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  making  art  a  sub> 
Stitule  for  religion  will  be  found  in  Dlihring'a  Erxaix  der  Rcti^on, 
pp.  106-11T.    See  also  Caird's  Uegel,  pp.  37^ 

«  Carlyle  says  (Heroes  and  HcTo-Wonkif,  Uct  HI.)  that  niUMC 
is  "a  kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaie  into  that*  ■ 
Cf.  also  Caird's  Hcgpl,  pp.  113-1141  and  see  the  passage  quoted 
from  Hegel  In  Bosanquet's  History  of  £stheiU,  p.  361.  "  For  in  art 
we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  toy  of  pleasure  or  of  utihty,  but  with 
the  liberation  of  the  mind  from  the  content  and  forms  of  the  finite^ 
with  tbe  presence  and  union  of  fhe  Absolute  within  the  sensuous 
and  phenomenal,  and  with  an  unfolding  oF  truth  which  is  not  ei- 
hausted  In  the  evolution  of  nature,  but  reveals  itself  in  the  world- 
tiislor?,  of  which  It  constitutes  the  most  beautiful  aspect  and  the  best 
reward  for  the  bard  toil  of  reality  and  the  tedioua  labours  of  bKn^ 
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world  with  all  our  discontent  again — sometimes,  in- 
deed, with  OUT  discontent  deepened  and  intensified. 
Art  reaches  its  intuitions  of  truth,  as  Browning  pat  it| 
"  at  first  leap ; "  and  often,  when  reflection  supervenes, 
we  find  that  what  we  have  received  is  not  a  solution 
of  our  problems,  but  at  most  the  su^estion  of  a  solu- 
tion. What  we  require  is  an  ideal  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  absolutely  real. 

5  10.  Thi  Two  Infinites. — ^Now  there  are  two  main 
forms  in  which  we  become  aware  of  the  infinite  as  a 
reality  within  our  experience — what  we  may  call  the 
purely  intellectual  form  and  the  moral  form.  These 
two  are  well  expressed  by  Kant  in  a  familiar  passage, 
in  which  he  states  the  two  great  objects  of  reverence." 
"  Two  thin|^  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increas- 
ing admiration  and  awe,  the  oflener  and  the  more 
steadily  we  reflect  on  them  :  /he  starry  heavens  above 
and  the  moral  law  within.  I  have  not  to  search  for 
them  and  conjecture  them  as  though  they  were  veiled 
in  darkness  or  were  in  the  transcendent  region  beyond 
my  horizon ;  I  see  them  before  me  and  connect  them 
directly  with  the  consciousness  of  my  existence.  The 
former  begins  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  external 
world  of  sense,  and  enlarges  my  connection  therein  to 
an  unbounded  extent  with  worlds  upon  worlds  and  sys- 
tems of  systems.  ,  .  .  The  second  begins  from  my  in- 
visible self,  my  personality,  and  exhibits  me  in  a  world 
which  has  true  infinity,  but  which  is  traceable  only  by 
the  understanding,  and  with  which  I  discern  that  I  am 

1  Candfiiion  fX  Critique  of  Practical  Retiion(kbttM'i  trinaladon), 
p.  36a  Cf.  also  Janet's  T7i«oryo/ift>niis,  Book  in.,  chaft.  xil,  when 
Uie  irtiole  snbject  of  tbe  relation  <rf  Ethics  to  Religion  ia  treated  io 
...BoOvcmy.  ^_ ,Googlc 
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not  in  a  merely  contingent  but  in  a  uniTersal  and  nec- 
essaiy  connection.  .  ,  .  The  former  view  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  worlds  annihilates  as  it  were  107  import- 
ance as  on  animal  creaiitre,  which  after  it  has  been  for 
a  short  time  provided  with  vital  power,  one  knows  not 
how,  must  again  give  back  the  matter  of  which  it  was 
formed  to  the  planet  it  inhabits  (a  mere  speck  in  the 
universe).  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely 
elevates  my  worth  as  an  inleliigence  by  my  person* 
ality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  to  me  a  life  in- 
dependent on  animality  and  even  on  the  whole  sen- 
sible world,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  destination  assigned  to  my  existence  by  this  law,  a 
destination  not  restricted  to  conditions  and  limits  of 
this  life,  but  reaching  into  the  infinite."  These  two 
reverences,  separately  or  in  combination,  may  be  said 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  religious  worship.  When  the 
first  is  taken  alone,  It  gives  rise  to  Pantheism  or  to 
Agnosticism  :  when  the  second  is  taken  alone,  it  gives 
rise  to  Monotheism  or  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
When  the  two  are  combined,  we  have  a  more  com- 
plete form  of  religion. 

§  11.  Thb  First  Rxlioioh. — ^The  fiist  form  of  reve- 
rence, then,  in  which  the  demand  for  the  infinite  is 
recognized,  is  the  worship  of  Nature  in  the  boundless- 
ness of  its  extent  and  power.  In  its  crudest  form  ttiis 
religion  is  summed  up  in  the  saying  that.  "  All  is  God." 
This  form  of  worship  rises  very  naturally  in  our  minds 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
elemental  forces  of  nature.  "  What  is  man,"  we  are 
then  tempted  to  exclaim,  "that  he  should  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  infinity  of  the  material  universe  !  " 
This  point  of  view  is  materialistic,  and  is  scarcely  dis- 
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tinguishable  from  Atheism.  It  is,  however,  a  super- 
ficial yiew.  The  infinity  which  is  reached  by  the  mere 
adding  on  of  an  endless  number  of  parts  is  what  Hegel 
called  "the  bad  infinite."  Such  an  infinity  is  in  no 
Way  more  satisfying  to  our  minds  than  the  finite  is. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  cannot  get  to  an  end  of  a  thing 
does  not  add  anything  to  its  value.  The  blank  empti- 
ness of  space,  for  instance,  has  no  worth  for  us.  The 
deeper  Pantheism  is  distinguished  from  this  superficial 
one,  in  that  its  meaning  is  summed  up,  not  in  the  say- 
ing that '^  All  is  God,"  but  that  "GodisaH"~i:  c.  that 
the  finite  world  is  an  unreality,  and  that  the  ultimate 
reality  Is  the  spiritual  power  behind  it  This  view  is 
developed,  with  great  force  and  suggestiveness,  in  the 
Eikics  of  Spinoza.'  Since,  however,  it  rests  on  the 
mere  negation  of  the  finite,  it  ends  either  in  the  asaer^ 
lion  of  blank  nothingness  as  the  ultimate  reality  (the 
Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists),  or  in  the  assertion  of  some 
ultimate  reality  of  which  nothing  can  be  known  (the 
Unknowable  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer).  Thisinfinityof 
emptiness  is  in  the  end  quite  as  unsatisfactory  (both 
from  an  intellectual  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view)  aa 
the  infinity  of  an  inexhaustible  aggregate. 

§12.  Thk  Second  Religion. — The  second  religion  Is 
the  worship  of  the  moral  law  in  the  absoluteness  of  its 
authority.  In  order,  however,  that  this  may  be  made 
an  object  of  reverence,  it  requires  to  be  regarded  as 
embodied  in  some  concrete  form.  The  simplest  form 
is  that  of  a  supreme  Law-giver,  as  in  the  religion  of 
the  Jews.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  view  arises 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  Law-giver  has  to  be  thought 
of  as  external  to  that  to  which  he  gives  the  law.  He 
>  niere  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  doctrine  of  S] 
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deals  with  a  refractory  material  He  requires,  there- 
fore, to  l>e  thought  of  as  in  some  sense  finite,'  being: 
limited  by  a  world  outside.  Accordingly,  this  view 
leads  readily  to  Manicheism,  the  belief  in  an  infinite 
Devil  as  well  as  an  infinite  God.  Other  methods  of 
escape  are  (i)  to  say  frankly,  like  J.  S,  Mill,  that  God 
is  not  infinite  at  all,*  which  deprives  us  of  that  supreme 
satisfaction  which  the  infinite  alone  can  give ;  or  (z)  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and  assert  only  a 
progressive  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  This  latter 
resource  appears  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  insti- 
tuted by  Auguste  Comte,*  in  which  the  human  race  as 
a  whole  is  represented  as  a  Great  Being  struggling  for- 
ward against  the  opposing  tendencies  of  an  unintelli- 
gent and  unintelligible  nature.  A  similar  view  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  idea  of  a  "Power,  not  our- 
selves, that  makes  for  righteousness."  The  inherent 
weakness  of  any  such  position  is  that  it  leaves  an  ir- 
reconcilable dualism  in  our  world.  Evil  is  left  unac- 
counted for,  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  be 
finally  overcome  with  good. 

§  13.  The  Third  Religion. — It  is  one  of  the  supreme 
merits  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  combines  these 
two  infinites  so  completely.  The  God  of  Christianity 
is  conceived  at  once  as  the  infinite  Power  revealed  in 
nature,  and  as  the  source  and  end  of  the  moral  ideal  It 

Is  even  more  iinp<xtant  and  characteristic,  and  which  brings  it  into 
connection  rather  with  the  moral  point  of  view,  referred  to  in  the 
next  section.    Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  BuddhUm. 

I  In  which  case  this  view  would  become  identical  with  Mill's. 

■  A  similar  view  is  developed  in  a  recent  book  entitled  Riddles  of 
the  Sfkitui. 

*  Fcr  an  account  and  critidun  of  this,  see  Caird's  SoeiaS  PhUoso- 
phyandReU^onufComte,  ,-.  , 
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enables  men  to  see  in  the  world  outside  them  the  work- 
ing out  of  their  own  moral  aspirations,'  to  believe  that 
"  morality  is  the  nature  of  things,"  and  to  have  con- 
fidence, not  indeed  that  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  but 
that  "whatever  is  right,  is" — i.  e.  as  Carlyle  put  it, 
that  "the  soul  of  the  world  is  just,"  that  in  the  last 
resort  "the  Good"  (in  Plato's  phrase)  is  the  only- 
reality.  Other  religions  have  partly  contained  this 
same  inspiring  faith ;  but  Christianity  seems  to  bring  it 
out  most  clearly. 

§  14  Religion  and  Superstition. — It  has  been  fre- 
quently noted  that  agea  of  religious  faith  tend  to  be 
rapidly  followed  by  times  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  religious  imagina- 
tion, as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  its  effort  after 
a  final  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  things,  outruns 
science.  -  It  cannot  wait  for  the  plodding  processes 
of  reasoning  and  verification.  But  these  come  after- 
wards ;  and  when  they  come,  they  generally  find  that 
the  kernel  of  religious  truth  has  been  hastily  wrapped 
up  in  a  husk  of  superstition.  The  religions  of  the 
world  have  grown  out  of  the  buoyant  faith  of  some 
imaginative  and  impassioned  natures.  To  the  founders 
of  them  they  have  nearly  always  been  an  inextricable 
blending  of  truth  and  poetry.*    Those  who  came  aftei 

'  Beautifully  expressed  by  Browning— E^fl*  from  Kanltish— 

"  So  through  the  darkness  comes  a  human  voice, 

Saying— 'O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here,"  ftc. 

'I.e.  their  meaning  takes  the  form  of  an  image,  which  for  them 

is  inseparable  from  the  meaning.    As  the  Germans  say,  the  Begriff 

(i.  e.  the  conception  or  meaning)  appears  in  the  form  of  a  VonUUung 

(imaginative   representation).  Cf.  Wallace's  Lo^  of  Hegel  (First 

Edition),  pp.  1-3,  and  l^ocvii.— barix  ,  -~  1 
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them  have  seldom  been  able  to  catch  just  that  point  of 
view  at  which  insight  passed  into  beauty.  The  poetry 
evaporates,  and  the  truth  does  not  remain.  The  happy 
intuition  becomes  a  miserable  creed ;  and  the  beautiful 
ima|^  that  clustered  round  it  turn  Into  the  spectres  of 
superstition.  Then,  as  soon  as  another  man  of  real 
insight  arises,  the  hollowness  of  the  dogma  is  revealed, 
and  with  this  revelation  the  entire  religion  appears  to 
be  exploded.  The  gods  before  which  the  rapt  adora- 
tion of  saint  and  poet  once  knelt  become  mere  names 
that  serve  perhaps  only  to  give  gusto  to  an  oath. 

§  15.  Thk  Ethical  Significance  of  Religion. — What 
remains  essential  in  religion,  however,  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  moral  life ;  and  this  convic- 
tion it  is  which  metaphysics  is  required  to  justify.  In 
other  words,  it  has  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  moral 
life  is  worth  living.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  we 
may  say  no  doubt  that  such  a  justification  is  hardly  re- 
quired. It  is  the  faith  which  is  inevitably  involved  in 
life  itself,  just  as  in  science  there  is  involved  the  faith 
that  the  world  can  be  seen  as  an  intelligible  system. 
In  a  stirring  article  entitled  "Is  Life  worth  Living?" 
Professor  James  remarks — "If  this  life  be  not  a  real 
fight,  in  which  something  is  eternally  gained  for  the 
universe  by  success,  it  is  no  better  than  a  game  of 
private  theatricals  from  which  one  may  withdraw 
at  will.  But  it  Jee/s  like  a  real  fight ; "  and  he  con- 
cludes by  urging  that  our  attitude  on  this  matter  is 
necessarily  one  of  faith.  "Believe,"  he  says,  "that 
life  is  worth  living,  and  your  belief  will  half  create  the 
fact  The  'scientific  proof*  that  you  are  right  may 
not  be  clear  before  the  day  of  judgment  (or  some  stage 
of  Being  which  that  expression  may  serve  tosymboUz^) 
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is  reached.  But  the  faithful  fighters  of  this  hour,  or  the 
bemg:3  that  then  and  there  will  represent  them,  may 
then  turn  to  the  faint-hearted,  who  here  decline  to  go 
on,  with  words  like  those  with  which  Henry  IV. 
greeted  the  tardy  Crillon  after  a  great  victory  had  been 
gained:  '  Hang  yourself,  Crillon  I  we  fought  at  Arques, 
and  you  were  not  there.' " 

The  belief,  then,  that  the  moral  life  is  in  this  sense 
real  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential  significance  of 
religion  ;  and  without  some  such  belief  the  moral  life 
is  iiardly  possible  at  all.  In  all  spheres  of  thought, 
however,  the  human  intellect  demands  proof;  and  the 
proof  of  this  particular  point  can  only  be  found  in 
metaphysics. 

§  16.  Tna  Ultimatk  Pkoblems  of  Mbtaphisics. — We 
thus  see  how  it  is  that  the  science  of  Ethics  Is  incom- 
plete in  itself,  and  stretches  out  its  hands  to  metaphysics. 
But  in  a  sense  this  is  true  of  all  science,  and  we  may 
even  say,  of  all  art  All  positive  science  rests  on 
the  belief  that  the  world  can  be  seen  as  an  Intelligible 
system,  and  this  belief  cannot  be  justified  except  by 
metaphysical  inquiry.  All  fine  art,  in  like  manner,  at 
least  in  its  higher  and  more  serious  forms, may  be  said 
to  rest  upon  the  conviction  that ' '  Beauty  is  Truth, "  that 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  beautiful  Is  appre- 
hended is  a  point  of  view  which  grasps  a  more  essen- 
tial form  of  actuality  than  that  which  appears  in  mere 
existence.  Similarly,  the  moral  point  of  view  involves 
the  conviction  that  Good  is  more  real  than  Evil,  that 
the  moral  ideal  has  a  higher  actnality  ■  than  the  exist- 

1  In  so  far  as  sucb  a  point  of  view  a»  that  here  indicated  can  be 
adopted,  the  Ideal  becomes  transformed  into  the  Idea  (in  the  sense 
fawbidi  that  term  was  nsed  by  Plato  and  Hegel>— i  ft  inatckd  ol 
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ing  world  as  it  appears  to  the  ordinary  consciousness 
of  mankind. 

How  this  can  be  established  by  metaphysical  reflec- 
tion it  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire.  It  may  be 
possible,  as  in  the  system  of  Hegel,  to  show  that  "the 
actual  is  rational,  and  the  rational  is  actual ; "  oragain, 
it  may  only  be  possible,  as  In  the  view  of  Bradley,  to 
show  that  the  moral  point  of  view  contains  a  higher 
"degree  of  reality"  than  that  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
Or  it  may  be  that  we  are  left  in  a  purely  agnostic  posi- 
tion. Such  questions  could  not  be  answered  here 
except  in  a  purely  dogmatic  fashion,  and  a  dogmatic 
answer  is  of  course  worse  than  none.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  have  indicated  where  the  ultimate  problem  lies ; 
and  to  have  shown  that  Ethics,  regarded  as  a  separate 
science,  is  not  complete  in  itself 

being  thought  of  teleologically,  aa  the  end  or  Btandard  by  which  ve 
are  guided  jn  (he  realization  of  the  mora]  life,  II  would  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  underlying  prindple  by  which  reality  Itself  is  deter- 
mined, in  the  process  by  which  its  inner  significance  is  gradnalJy 
unfolded.  Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  reli^on,  or  of  a  meta- 
physical system  such  as  that  of  Plato  or  Hegel,  the  distinction 
between  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual  vanishes.  The  term  Idea,  ex- 
presses in  this  sense  (which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
its  use  by  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hum«^  ftt),  the  point  of 
view  from  which  this  transcendence  of  the  opposition  talces  places 
But  It  would  obviously  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as 
this  to  consider  whether  this  point  of  view  can  be  justified.  It  would 
require  a  complete  metaphysical  system  to  deal  with  it 

t  Metaphysics  is  a  subject  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  any 
one  to  take  up  unless  he  intends  to  study  it  thoroughly.  The  student 
who  takes  it  up  in  this  way  will  soon  find  that  the  writer  who  is 
most  Important  at  the  present  time  Is  Hegel.  A  popular  Introduc- 
tion to  Ilegel  has  been  written  by  Dr,  Edward  C^Ird  (Blackwaoirs 
Philotopktcal  Oastia);  and  Professor  Wallace  has  also  written 
valuable  PnUggmeita  to  his  Translation  of  the  Logic  and  the  Philo- 
tofhy  nf  Mind.    The  beat  Introduction'  to  Hegel  in  Eu^li  Ig,  bow* 
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ever,  Caird'a  Crilkal  Ph&aophy  of  Kant,  where  the  tranaiUon  from 
Kant  to  Hegel  is  explained  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  and 
clearness.  Mr.  McTaggart's  Studies  in  Hegelian  DiaUctie  and  the 
Prefatory  Essay  to  Dr.  BosanqueC's  translation  of  the  Introduction 
to  Hegel's  Aestheiik  may  alao  be  found  belpfoL  As  a  more  ele- 
mentary introduction  to  the  study  of  Metaphysics,  Watson's  Comte, 
Mill  and  Sfencer  may  be  recommended,  with  some  slight  reserva- 
tions ;  and,  for  still  more  elementary  purposes,  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter's 
Finl  Sl^  in  Philosophy  may  l>e  mentioned.  With  special  reference 
to  the  more  religious  aspect  of  the  subject.  Card's  Evolution  of 
Reiigion  will  be  found  exceedingly  instructive,  Mr.  Bradley's  Ap- 
fearance  and  Reality  is  the  moat  important  attempt  at  a  metaphysical 
construction  in  English.  It  is  largely,  but  not  entirely  in  harmony 
■with  the  Hegelian  system.  But  perhaps  itmusl  still  be  BorrowfuUy 
admitted,  as  it  was  by  Kant,  that  "MeUphysics  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difBcult  of  sciences  ;  bat  it  is  a  science  ttiat  has  not  yet  come 
into  existence;' 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE  ON  ETHICAL  UTERATUR& 

'rHBchlef  fandlooofBDclia  bandbtxdcM  tUsmnst  be,IIke  that 
of  Goldsmith's  village  preacher,  to  "  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and 
lead  the  way.'  The  '  brighter  worlds  '  in  this  case  are  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  odenca  To  these  f reqnentrefereapee  have 
beengivcn  throughoutthlssketchi  bnt  It  may  be  worth  while  now  to 
make  a  few  geaeral  remarks  npcm  them,  and  to  indicate  the  order 
in  which  they  may  be  moat  profitably  read.  The  predse  order  In 
wlildi  they  shoold  be  taken  win  of  course  depend  partly  on  bidi- 
vldnal  taste^  and  partly  on  the  amonnt  of  time  at  the  students 
dIspoeaL 

For  the  majority  of  readers,  I  believe  that  Mill's  VSUtatUuitiin 
will  be  foond  one  of  the  most  easy  and  Interesting  boots  to  be^o 
upon  I  and  It  will  give  a  good  general  Impression  of  the  Hedonistic 
pc^nt  of  view.  If  thought  desirable,  the  concluding  chapter  on 
Justice  may  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading;  The  study  of  the  whole 
book  may  be  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  the  critidsms  cont^ned 
In  Sidgwic^  Methods  of  Ethics. 

Portions  of  Kant  ought  also  to  be  read  at  an  eariy  datei  The 
■todent  will  soon  find  that  modem  Ethics,  like  modern  Pttflospphy 
generally,  turns  lai^ety  upon  him.  The  first  two  sections  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Hand  (to  t>e  found  In  Abbott's  Kanfs  Theory  of 
Ethla)  win  bo  found  comparatively  easy,  even  by  slndents  who 
have  not  read  anything  on  Uetaphysica,  and  will  convey  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  Kant's  general  position ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  proceed 
(ar  in  Eanfs  ethical  system  without  some  knowledge  of  bis  meta- 
physical pTindples.1 

'The  student  who  has  mastered  the  general  prindples  of  Uill  and 
Eant  win  have  a  fair  Idea  of  the  bases  of  the  Utilitarian  and  tlie 

1  Tht3ta  who  are  prepared  to  go  fully  Into  Kanfs  point  of  view 
will  £ad  invaluable  aid  in  Calrd's  CrWcal  PhOesothy  t^Sant, 
4SS 
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Idealistic  Bystems  of  morals.  Those  who  wish  to  go  more  fnllr  into 
the  modem  developments  of  these  points  of  view  must  read  Sidg- 
wick's  Methods  of  Ethics  and  Green's  ProUgomcna,  Of  these  two, 
Green's  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand,  on  account  of  his  strongly 
metaphysical  point  of  view.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  how- 
ever, will  give  the  student  great  assistance  in  following  the  Une  of 
Green's  argument 

Sidgwick's  book  has  the  advantage  of  supplying  the  student  not 
only  with  the  best  statement  of  themodem  Utilitarian  point  of  view, 
tnit  also  with  the  best  criticism  of  Intuitionism.  For  a  st^ement  of 
the  Intuitionist  point  of  view  by  one  of  its  own  adherents,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Martineau's  Types  of  Ea%ical  Theory.  An  element* 
ary  student,  however,  would  probably  find  this  book  somewhat 
confusing 

The  chief  books  written  from  the  Evolutionist  point  of  view  are 
Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,^  Stephen's  Sdenct  of  Ethics  and  Alex- 
ander's Moral  Order  and  Progrets.'  Each  of  these  possesses  spe- 
cial merits  of  its  owa  Mr.  Alexander's  book  seems  to  me  the  most 
profound  of  the  tliree  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  may  perhaps  be 
the  most  dilGcult  for  an  elementary  student  Mr.  Stephen's  boolc, 
being  by  a  man  of  letters,  is  written  in  remarkably  clear  and 
vigorous  English,  and  will  probably  be  found  the  most  pleasant  to 
read.  It  is  also  in  some  respects  the  most  suggestive.  Mr.  Spencer's 
work  has  the  advantage  of  forming  part  of  acomplete  and  compre- 
hensive speculative  system ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  connects 
Ethics  with  the  various  other  departments  of  knowledge  gives  his 
book  a  peculiar  interest  and  stimulating  power,  especially  perhaps 
for  young  students.  Otherwise,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  work  of  either  of  the  other  two 

While,  however,  the  more  recent  books  will  naturally  have  a  cer- 
tain attraction  for  the  student,  ha  ought  not  to  neglect  the  older 
maslerpiecea  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Ethics*  are  still  in 
many  respects  the  greatest  works  on  Ethics  that  we  possess ;  and 


1  Now  Part  I,  of  The  Principles  of  Ethics. 

*  Chapters  v.  and  vi  in  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  may  also  bo 
referred  to  But  the  treatment  c^  this  subject  there  is  slight  and 
tuperfidaL 

'  In  connection  with  these,  Bosanqnel's  Ctmfaiiian  U  PtatJi  Re- 
puiiic  and  Muiihead's  Chaplerifivm  AriilatUs  Ethits  may  be  used, 
Fee  also  the  Commentaries  bj  Nettleship  and  Stewart. 
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every  teriona  studeat  ought  to  read  them  at  as  early  a  pcdnt  In  his 
course  as  be  finds  possible,  Spinoza's  Ethics  Is  a  very  difficult  book, 
and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  an  advanced  student  of  Meta- 
physics.' The  same  remark  is  on  the  whole  true  of  Hegel^  Philoso- 
fl'ie  des  Reckts—a  great  book  of  which  at  last  there  Is  a  tolerable 
translation.  Some  of  the  most  important  points  in  Hegel's  system  are, 
however,  reproduced  in  a  simple  and  interesting  foim  in  Dewey's 
OitUtitta  of  a  Crifkal  Theory  of  EthicsA  Bradley's  Ethical  Studia 
also  represents  the  Hegelian  pdnt  of  view ;  but  this  most  interest- 
ing  and  stimulating  work  Is  unhappily  out  of  print*  Among  other 
woilcs  of  historical  importance,  whid>  the  student  may  profitably 
read,  may  be  mentioned  Butler's  Sermons  and  Disiertaiion  II. 
("Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue '),  Hunie'a  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
Books  IL  and  IH.,  or  Dissertation  on  the  Passicns  and  Inquiry  am' 
eeming  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Adam  Smith's  Tkeoiy  of  UoralSen' 
timent,  Bentham's  Principles  of  Morab  and  Le^slaHon,  Bacon's  Df 
Augmentis,  Books  VH.  and  VHI.,  and  Hobbes's  LeviaOutn.* 


1  Students  who  desire  to  read  Spinoza  will  derive  great  as^tance 
from  Frindpal  Caird's  excellent  monograph  in  Blackwood's  "  Philo- 
sophical Classics.'  Those  who  read  German  will  iind  his  whole 
system  expounded  very  fully  and  with  extraordinary  clearness  and 
brilliancy  In  Kuno  Fischer's  Geschickte  der  neuem  Philosophie,  I.,  iL 
For  a  shorter  account,  students  may  be  referred  to  the  article  on 
"Cartesianism'  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Spltioza,  as  a 
pure  Determinist,  and  as  one  who  wholly  excltides  the  conception 
of  ideals  or  of  final  causes,  may  t>e  said  to  begin  by  denying  the 
possitnlity  of  Ethics,  He  treats  it  as  a  positive  or  natural  history 
science,  not  as  a  normative  science.  Cf..  above,  p,ga,ttole  I.  But  as 
he  goes  on  \rUh  the  development  of  his  systen^  he  is  led.  In  epite  of 
himself,  to  admit  the  conception  of  an  ideal  or  end  in  human  life, 
and  even  of  a  certain  "  immanent  finality*  In  nature;  This  point  is 
well  brought  out  by  Principal  Caird  (o^  cit,  pp.  370^  304). 

•  Hegel's  PkflosofSy  o/Hwfo/y  (translated  in  Bohn's  Series)  will 
also  t>e  found  very  Interesting. 

•  Bosanquet's  Civilization  of  Christendom— a  collection  of  Essays 
on  Applied  Ethics — is  also  written  from  this  point  of  view. 

•  A  fairly  complete  list  of  important  English  works  on  Ethics, 
arranged  according  to  schools,  wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  Muii<> 
beaA'a  Elements  of  EBiia.  .-•         . 
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Many  other  nsefat  books  might  be  menUoned.  Stodenti  iriio 
rea4  Gennan  will  find  Paulsen's  System  tUr  Ethik^  H^ding^ 
EOiik,  Wundf  s  Eihik,  and  Simmel's  EinUittmg  in  die  Uoralvissen- 
ichaft,  of  thf  greatest  valoe.*  In  Freoch,  the  writingi  of  Uuyan  and 
FouIU^  will  b«  found  paiticolarlj  BoggettiTe ;  Simon's  D«  Damr 
and  Renoavler's  La  Science  Monde  may  also  be  referred  ta  Tot 
Social  Ethics  Comte's  PdHUque  Positive  Is  invaluable*  I  may 
also  mention  Sorle/s  Ethics  of  Naturaliim,*  Fowler's  Progressive 
Morality,  Cllfford'B  Lectures  and  Essays  (containing  some  extremely 
suggestive  pcxnts).  Lotze's  Practical  Pktlosopky,  Janet's  Tlieory  of 
Morals,  Koyce's  Religious  Asfed  of  Philosophy,  Edgewoith's  Mathe- 
malieaJ  Psychics  and  New  a«d  Old  Mefftods  of  Ethics.  In  the 
History  of  Ethics,  in  addition  to  Sidgwicl('3ifutoo''</£f'ktcsBnd  to 
the  short  statements  contained  in  General  Histories  of  Philosophy 
(e.  g  Erdmann's,  Zeller's,  and  Eono  Fischer's),  reference  may  be 
made  to  Ledcy's  History  of  European  Morals,  to  Stephen's  English 
Thmgfitin  the  Eighteenth  Centttry,  and  (for  readers  of  German)  to 
Ziegler's  Elhtk  derGrieAenvndRSmem  and  Geschtchfe  der  Cluvl' 
lichen  Ethti,  and  to  Jodl's  Geschichte  der  neuem  EthiK  C  BL  Wil. 
liams's  recent  work  on  Evolutional  Ethics  will  be  found  nsefnl 
with  reference  to  that  particalar  school  Notices  of  current  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  as  well  as  discussions  on  particular  p<^ts, 
will  be  found  from  time  to  time  In  the  pa^  of  Mind,  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Review,  and  of  the  Intemattonal  Journal  of  Ethics. 


■  This  Is  particularly  valuable  on  the  side  of  Applied  Bthf  cil 

*  The  last-named  Is  almost  purely  criticaL 

*For  a  lummary  of  Comte's  point  of  ^ew,  see  Calrd's  Sotial 
PhUosophy  and  Reli^on  ef  Comte.  For  the  history  of  sodal  Ethics 
before  Comtc;  reference  may  be  made  to  Janet's  Histoire  de  la 
Science  Politique  i  also  to  the  same  wiitci's  Philosophie  de  la  Remdu- 
ton  francaise,  SainlSimon  et  le  SaintSimonistne,  and  Les  Origine$ 
du  Socuilisme  eonlemporain.  See  also  Mohl's  Gesekickte  and  Litem' 
btr  der  Slaatswissenschaften, 

*  Containing  extremely  valuable  criticisms  of  the  nrnwarian  and 
Evolnttwiist  Khoola> 
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DeTil,  the :  an  «H,  16. 
Dewey,  J. :    conOict  of  deaiToe, 


and   it«, 

Dnt7,  163' M^. 

Duty:  bappineM, parleelian and, 
lSg-160. 

—  of  perleot  and  imparfeet  oW- 

gatiOD,  343  Mf. 

—  end  Tirtne,  345,  M%. 

—  and  woifc,  346-7. 
.—  paradox  u,  878. 


EDUCATION:  right  and  oV 
ligation  of,  819. 

—  of  character,  860  i^. 

—  and  piychology,  806. 

—  moral,  869. 

—  panidunent  aa  annt  of,  404. 
EgoiBm  :  and  altmum,  393. 

—  oonciliation  of,  with  altrnitiD, 


Egoiatio  hedoniim,  31S-S. 
^ot,  Oemge :    on  the  highiat 

happinsM,  233. 
Bmancwtion  of  ilarei :  and  mo. 

lahty,  426-3. 
Emeraon :      on    aeU-ooniiatencT, 

no. 

—  qnoted,  Bl,  247,  387,  *U. 
End,  2-4. 

—  idea  of,  85. 

~  at  self-realiDition,  331. 

—  perfection  rather    than    hap- 

pineaa,  238. 
'Sfi^ia,  14. 
EnTironmeot;    change    of,    Ud 

moral  change.  420-8. 
Epicoreatii :  identifiad  Tirtoa  with 

h&ppineai,  206. 

—  and  egoinic  hedoniam,  316. 
Stliioal  IwdoBini,  U3. 
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BthicKl  hedoDiBm,  gfsuml  mtui- 

ing  of,  214  Mf. 
EthoB  of  a  people,  SSi-J, 

—  the  omTersat,  3M. 
Evils:  UMot,  iOl-a. 
Evolutioi) :  of  conduct,  104  M»q. 

—  ito>pplioatiootoin(nali,  234-S. 

—  and  Qaaiy  of  ethioB,  23S,  380 
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i  SpenMr's  etldcal  tlieary, 
237-241,  247. 

—  «o<a«l,  413-6. 

Erolntioniati :  on  ethita,  24 1  ug. 
Example :  inflaence  of,  366. 
Eiceptions,  199. 
Exploitation:  of  the  poor,  413. 

FACTS  Bitd  rules,  fi-8. 
Fulure:  of  life,  440-1. 

—  oliocietv,  441-2. 
Fairlanka,  Frof .  A.,  US. 
Faith,  429-30,  4fil-2. 
Familv :  tha,  320. 

—  Tiolation  of  the  - 

forbidden,  337. 
FanaticiKm,  £7,  136-7,  IBS. 
Faulta :  u  moral  agents,  3S7. 
Feeling,  63,  196. 

—  of  "  Belf-rBBliaedjiew,"  224. 

—  of  plouore  il  tense  ol  value, 

223. 

—  of  satiAbction :  diflerencea  of, 

226. 
Fichte,  19B. 
Fidelity,  3BS,  372. 
Fargiveneai,  410-1. 
Form  and  matter,  191,  192w;., 

Fooillfe:  refeired  to,  III,  468. 
Fowler:  referred  to,  280. 
Freedom :    essential   to   moniM, 
01-3. 

—  the  true  sense  ot,  93-1. 

—  the  highest,  97-3. 

—  a  right  of  man,  315-S. 

—  respect  for,  314-5. 
Friendship,  326-9. 
S^otide,  X.  A. :  quoted,  389i 
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i^lABSBNDl:    Mtsired  to, 
'-'    163-4,  316. 
Oanss:  referred  to,  1S4. 
Qenins;  moral,  12,  360, 
Qiddingi,  F.  E.,  113. 
Oilman,  N.  P.  :  reterred  to,  12. 
Gii^cki:referredto,  331, 268,324. 
God:    mediEBval   conception    of, 
101. 

—  goodness  in,  166. 

—  law  of,  174,  268. 

—  must  he  sDt.'inl,  392. 

—  asaU,  466. 

—  at  infinite  and   not   inflnitei 

468. 
QoeOie:  quoted,  SIO,  378.  381, 

3SS. 
Goldsmith :  quoted,  64. 
Qolden  Age,  a,  413. 
Good,  3.1. 

—  will,  tha,  lfi-16,  128-l$l>. 

—  its  relation  to  detire,  44. 

—  hahit,  84. 

—  happinett  the  onlv,  318. 

—  mutt  he  for  somebody,  320. 

—  is  eipluaed  hy  Ute  end,  347. 

—  the  only  thing  dedred,  393-4. 

—  the  only  reality,  449. 
Goodness:  an  activity,  14. 

—  and  the  beautiful,  177-8. 
_  as  adjustment,  242. 
Ooods:  commnnity  of,  317. 
Greek  religion,  436. 
Oieeo :  on  the  will,  64. 

—  on  the  relation  of  jdessnre  to 

obiecU,  239. 
_  his  view  of  ethics,  348.360. 

—  on  good  and  evil  action!,  379- 

—  on  Greek  Tirtuea,  420. 

—  ODtelf -denial,  420-3. 

—  referred  to,  377,  398. 
Gnyau,  referred  to.  104, 113,458. 
Gymnastic  and  muj^ic,  386. 


-  good,  84. 
Hallam :  referred  to,  40b 
HappiiMt,  171> 
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Hsppinni,  the  0DI7  frood,  21S. 

—  falUcy  ol  the  gemi-al,  219. 

—  iU  relation  to  the  self,  232. 

—  U  a  relutiTe  term,  232. 

—  the  highest,  233. 

—  ii  not  the  end,  233. 

—  real  mouung  of,  2SS. 
Heart:  198-9. 

Heaven:  ood  freedom otthe-will, 

101. 
Hedoniun:  {wychological,  67>«9. 

—  paradoiof,  89-7t. 

—  VBTJetiei  ol,  210-212. 

-~  ethical,  in  relation  to  pcycho- 
logic&l,  212-3. 

—  egoielio,  216-S. 

—  uuiremliitio,  21S  ug. 

—  three  formi  of,  221. 

—  geDeral  criticinn  ot,  222M7. 

—  toundaticm  ot,  22i. 

—  give*   matter   without  form, 

231. 

—  and  iDotiTet  to  teek  gtmenl 

happineaB,  261. 
Bedomsts:    ethiod  and  ptycho- 

logical,  211. 
Vegfi :  on  the  planeta,  91. 
~hia  viewof  "ought,"  168, 

—  his  Logic,  288. 

—  on  the  hiBtory  ol  Ireedom,  SIS. 

—  on  the  Qreek  goda,  433. 


152. 

—  qiKjted,  S2,  338,  346,  3!i4, 127. 

—  referred  to,  284,  288,310,149, 

450-1. 
HeJTie,  on  Kant,  Ifi9-ie0. 
Uell :  paved  vith  good  intentioni, 

129. 

—  and  freedom  of  the  will,  101. 
Helvetius:  referred  to,  216. 
Hiiraclitna:  referred  to,  14T-B. 
Herbert :  referred  to,  368. 

—  quoted,  369. 
Heredity,  101-2,  t06. 
Hobbee;  leferred  to,   164,   158, 

21s. 


H50dinK :  refemd  to,  39S. 
Homer:  referred  to,  391,  138. 
Honeaty :  more  than  mere  truth- 

folnew,  363. 
Honour:  oodeof,  S,  S13. 
Bninanitj' :  reli^on 
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—  on  m//,  96. 

—  reterred  to,  318. 
Hanger :  not  a  deaire,  SI . 
HutcheMMi,  154,  178,  181. 

—  on  deeirea,  71. 
Huxley:  reJIetied  to,  333. 


TDEAL:  meaning  of,  28-S. 

-*-    —  the :  BtndT  ol,  380. 

—  the  uniTene  of,  428-30. 

—  TBUdity  ol  the,  432. 

—  at  real,  145. 

Idealirtic  view  of  ethics,  ita  bear- 
ing on  piaetioe,  283  My. 

Ignorance ;  and  naponaibilitr, 
408. 

ImaginalioA :  and  mmUtT,  I39- 
410. 

ImpeiatiTe :  the  aodal,  309. 

—  abnolnte,  350,  lOS, 

—  with  exception,  106. 
Impnlee,  67 :  ud  MMiMljibility, 

108. 
Inclination,  ST. 
Incomplelenees :  eenMof,  4IS-9. 

—  and  Deed  of  religion,  439. 

—  and  morality,  139. 
Indifference :      liberty    ol,    90, 

94. 
Individnal :     and    woiety,    291 
-9- 

—  life,  371  «7. 

Indi vidua  Linu  :  afld  Socialim, 
326.7. 

—  conimandniant  ol,  337. 

—  the  higher,  371-5. 
Inducement,  82-61. 

Infinite,  tho:  duuand  for.  111, 
146. 

—  ■•  the  bad,"  117. 
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Infinites :  the  two,  44S-6. 
Inaanity ;  exempts  irom  reHpon- 

rilUity,  407. 
Instinct,  lOfi-8,  2iS-9. 
Institutions:  serial,  320itq. 

—  nnsectarian  ethical,  32i. 

—  and  rights,  333. 

—  and  duties,  333. 

—  and  virtues,  352,  366. 
Intentian  :  meaning  of,  59  teq. 

—  relation  to  motive,  64  stg, 

—  the  Kood :  and  Tirtuo,  398. 

—  good  and  bad.  399. 
IntaitioDiam,  ISSiiq.,  277-8. 


TACOBI,  105,  198-9. 

"      James :      relerred    to,     367, 

450-1. 
Janet,  P.;   referred  to,  188,  198, 

341-2. 
Jan^eniste :  referred  to,  20S. 
Jeeuita :  referred  to,  340. 
Jerons,  214. 

Jewish,  law  summed  up,  341. 
JewBT    commandmente   of,    121, 
352. 

—  and  moral  lava,  124. 

—  the  religion  of,  447' 
Jokti,  EpitlU  of:  quoted,  410. 
Judgment:  the  arti&tic,  16. 

—  the  moral,  114  itg. 

—  the  reflectire,  123. 

—  on  act  and  agent,  130  leq. 
Jurisprudence  luid  Ethics,  349. 
Justice,  15. 

—  social,  310-11. 

—  note  on,  339-30. 

—  use  of  the  term,  344. 

—  as  social  virtue,  363,  372, 
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ANT:  on  the  goodwUI,  15- 

16.  128,  190-1. 
on  idea  of  end,  85. 
on  love  not  a  diitj-,  91. 
on  "ought"  sod  ■' cim,"  91. 
hie  life,  159-160. 
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Kant ;  on  the  categorical  impera- 
tive, 169,  191  leq. 

—  on  conscience,  185,  278. 

—  hie  categories.  188. 

—  his  view  of  the  moral  reason, 

190  iDf.,  268-9. 

—  undue  rigorism  of  his  syetcin, 

199  HO. 

—  bisduaBsm,  195,  201. 

end,  201,  "'  " 

—  jiiitc  on  his  views,  203-6. 

—  on  duties  of  perfect  and  im- 

perfect obligation,  344-6. 

—  on  the  two  inflnitiea,  44.'i-6. 

—  referred  to,  25,  278,  278,  46S. 
Enowledge  and  virtue,  88. 
Kiilpe  :  referred  to,  73. 


LABOUB:    right  of  man  to, 
315. 

—  duty  of,  338-9. 
Law,  162  itg. 

—  positive ;  aa  the  moml  standard. 


—  anthority  of,  239. 

—  and  public  opicion.  311-2. 

—  punishment  a  vindication  of, 

—  the  anpreine,  341-2. 
Iawb  :  moral,  162  ifq. 

—  of  nature,  163-4. 

—  of    political    economy,     164, 

170. 

—  of  ethics,  165,  171. 

—  nature  of  moral.  332-4. 

—  conventional,  342-3. 
Liberty :  hmnon,  95. 

—  of  iodiflerenoe  is  absurd,  90, 
-Milton  on.  316. 

Lite :  development  of,  235. 

—  the  mond.  291  itq. 

—  right  and  obligation  of.  314-5. 

—  siicredness  of,  315. 

—  rpspect  for,  334. 

—  the  monastic,  3S1. 
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—  rdatian  of  the  innei   to  tbo 

outer,  38  S  Kg. 

—  deopemng    of   the    apiiitiul, 

419-20. 

—  the  moral :  snd  anvironmeiLt, 

—  fsUnn  of,  «40-l. 

Locke :    hie  view  of  ethics,  16f, 

IBS. 

—  his  use  of  term  '  idea,*  28. 
Lo^c.  e,  10,  18,  SI,  24. 

—  and   ethics,   2S-S0,   139,   23S 

LoweH,  J.  R-.  7. 

Loyalty,  872. 

Lalher:  referred  to,  401. 

Lninries,  323. 

Lying:  aa the eaeenceof sin,  180. 

—  forUddoD,  337-8, 
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ACADLAT :      referred 
307. 


HitcCiuiD  :  referred  to.  34. 
Uach:  on  Instinct,  181. 
Maine:  on  Benth&m,  IGO. 

—  referred  to,  318. 

Han  :  not  a  mere  animiLl,  291. 

—  in  relation  to  Social  sorround- 

iitga,  298  itg. 


—  the  virtaoni :  and  hia  ci 

ment,  389. 

—  the   Tirtuoua:     and    ■ 


—  oikiue  of  his  relatiro  nnbappi- 

neBB,  415. 

—  the  ideal,  419. 
MBoderille :  referred  to,  216. 
ManicheiEni,  448, 

llanhaU,  Prof.  A.  r   referred  to, 
176,  381,  414. 


Hutineau'e 
131-3. 

Mnstor  :  and  servant,  425-6. 

Hsthematics,  164. 

Matter  :  and  form,  191, 163  h{., 

230,  231. 
McTaggirt,  453. 
Mediteral  ethics,  1S3. 
Metaphysics,  24. 

—  and  ethics,  30-1. 

—  ultimate  problem  of,  4f  1-2. 
Mill,  J.  8. :   on  pleasure  as  the 

object  of  desire.  68. 

—  on  parts  of  happiness,  74-5. 

—  hia  view  of  motives  and  in- 

tentdons,  133-4. 

—  contiued    egoistic    and   oni- 

Tersolistic  hedonism,  211. 

—  exponent    of     utilitsrisnism, 

218. 

—  ugoment   tor   ntdlitarianiam, 

218-9. 

—  on  quantity  and   quality    of 


—  on  justice,  329-30. 

--  on  BKnctioQB,  269,  264-5. 

—  on  iha  Qaitude  of  God,  448. 

—  quoted,  180,  299. 

—  referred  to,  96,  164,  399,  303, 

344,  456. 
Jlilton  :  on  love  of  freedom,  316. 

—  on   religion   as  a    "  dividual 

moTRUe,"  382. 

—  on  cloistered  virtue,  390. 

—  on  Satan,  394,  395,  415. 

—  quoted,  H6,  400. 
Moral  genius,  12,  350. 

—  imperatives,  92. 

—  ideas  and  ethical  ideas,  110. 

—  consciousness ;  development  of 

111-2. 

—  law,  the,  121. 

—  conflict,  121-2. 

—  jadgment:  ^wth  of,  114. 

—  jadgmout,  sigiiificaiice  of,  127 
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Uonl  judgment :  object  (d,  US, 

—  judgment :    subject    of,    13S 


or,  the,  13S  of. 

—  sense,     110,     1S4,    177    dsg.. 

274-6. 

—  reason,  190  ttg. 

—  life ;  ft  proceas  ol  growth,  234 

—  ideui :  origin  of,  344. 

—  laws:  natirre  of,  332  la;. 

—  philosopher,  the :  the  task  ot, 

350. 

—  reformar,  390  ttq. 

—  evil.  393-6. 

—  pathologj,  393  itg. 


—  progreia,  413. 

—  universe,  the,  41S. 

—  change,   and    change   of  en- 

Tironment,  240,  416-8. 
_  life  and  religion,  436,  450-1. 
Morality:  and  religion,  433 »(. 
Morals:    freedom    essentiiil     to 

91-2. 

—  neceaaity  essential  to,  92-3. 

—  and  evoliilion.  234. 

—  an  adjustment.  238  leg. 

—  natural  selection  in,  243-4. 

—  minor,  342-3. 

—  priiaiUve  and  modem,  com- 

pared,  413-4. 
Motgan,  Prin.  C.  L.,  105,  lOfl, 

247.  249. 
Morris,  Wm. :  referred  to,  817, 

3SS. 
Moses:  nterred  to,  391. 
Motive ;  meaning  of,  62  itq. 

—  relation  of,   to   intention,   U 

—  ration  of,  to  pleasore,  SS-7- 

—  reason  as  a,  7G-S. 

—  constitution  of,  77-8. 

—  ai  object  ot  the  moral  judg> 

ment,  134  h?. 

—  aodactjoas,  317. 

—  as  sanction,  260. 

—  the  right  ethical,  200-1. 
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Motive :  the  political  and  econo- 
mic, in  relation  to  morslity. 
416-8. 

"MTS-QTundy,"  342. 

Muirhead,  J.  H.  :  on  Kantian 
ethics,  203,  206. 

—  on  feeling,  306. 

—  on  a  good  and  a  Ittd  artisan, 

347. 

—  on  courage  and  temperance, 

362. 

—  on  generosity,  363. 

—  OD  resolution,  393. 

—  his  list  of  oomipt  locisi  in- 

stitutions, 412. 

—  on  emotion  and  religion,  433-4. 

—  quoted,  312. 

—  referred  to,  1B6,  30«,  307,  360, 

ses. 

Music :  in  education,  386, 

—  CarlylB  on,  444. 
Must:  187-9,  256 w{. 
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Nature:  !a«  o(,  174  m;. 

NecesaitariaiiB,  94. 

Neuissity:    essential   to    morals, 

92-3. 
Nirvana,  447. 
Novalis :  on  character,  67. 
Normative  scieni-e.  20-23. 
—  Ethics  as  a,  4  iq. 
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Obligation.  270. 

—  sjid  rights,  313-4,  333. 

—  nltimato  meaning  of,  319. 
.—  and  commandments,  332. 

—  duties  of  perfect  aiid  imper- 

fect, 343  us. 
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Obligalion:  ne«,  423-6. 
Ought,  1S7-9,  171,  !S6  teq. 

—  and  «  can,"  91. 

—  hedoDislic  use  of,  212. 

—  Benthamon,  213. 

—  meoiiing  ot,  251. 

—  u  the  social  imperative,  309. 

—  absolute,  349. 
Owen,  Uobert,  90. 


P.I;DAG0GICS     and    ethicB, 
33<4. 
Fain:    aa  negatire  ol   plensare, 

72-3. 
F«]cv.  2SS-9. 

rant^eiain :  the  dcoper,  447. 
FsTudoi :  oi  hedonism,  69  uq. 
—  of  duty,  375. 
Pnesion :  157. 
Fftul:     rclcrred    to,    S12,    33S, 


Parfection,  231  uq. 

—  the  true  end,  233. 

—  eiplanations  o!,  236  wq.,  247 

uq. 

—  "counaeUof,"  429, 
Frrseversnoe,  362,  364,  372. 
I'essimiBm:  ground  for,  440-1. 
I'vssimUls,  3. 

Pfietderar.Frof. :  referred  to,  436. 
Fhilanthropj,  196. 
Philo*ophy  :  und  elhint,  17,  30-1, 
Phyeical  adence:  anil  ethics,  25. 
'  Pkin  toan,'  195. 

Plato:  hi*  Tiew  of  virtr.r  as  an 
«jt,  IS. 

—  hia  Ideal  theorj,  152. 

—  hia  riew  of  ethicB.  295-6, 

—  on  community  of  Roodg,  317, 

—  on  the  virtues,  358-9,  373. 

—  referrod  to,  26S,  284, 320,  389, 

440,  459. 
Pleasure :  as  a  motire,  S6-T. 

—  u  UiB  only  object  of  du.sire, 

tltq. 


Pleature ;  psmdoi  of,  69  itq. 

—  ambiguity  of,  69,  72. 

—  of  puPBuit,  70,  79-S2. 

—  pain  aa  negative  of.  72-3, 

—  and  pleaaurei,  72-5,  217. 

—  <A  progreaiive  attainment. 


210. 

—  quantity  of,  314-6. 

—  greatest,  214-S. 

■ —  iutpnaity  and  duration  of,  211. 

—  ohjeetive,  content  of,  217, 

—  only  tMSOoable  thing  to  leek, 

219. 

—  most  intense,  ptefeiable,  21S. 

—  of  others  and  our  ovn,  220. 

—  aa  sense  of  value,  223-4. 

—  inseparable  fromohject.  227-9. 

—  no  cnlculus  of,  229-23D. 
Pleasures  :  quality  of,  225-S. 

—  Bum  of  :  ia  not  pleasure,  229- 

230. 
Foctry  :  in  religion,  449-50. 
Political  Economy,  6,  21-2,  271. 

—  its  relation  to  ethics,  32-3. 
Polilics  :  and  ethics,  31-2,  29S. 
Pope  :  quoted,  5S,  396. 
PritLlir^   reason :     duoliam    (^ 

221. 
Practice :   bearing  of  theory  on, 

273  seq. 
PricRishness,  369. 
pFogresa  :  res)>ci't  for,  33S-9. 

Propn  gaud  ism,  424. 
Property:  rightandobligftlioQof, 
316-3. 

—  respect  for.  336. 
Psycbologioil  hedonik'm,  67-9. 

in  relation  to  ethii»l,  212-3. 

Psychology ;    and    ethics,    27-8, 
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—  u  a  vindicatioiL  of  law,  406. 

—  rebibntt*e  theoiy  of,  406. 
PuipoM,  67. 

Pimait:  plMnum  of,  TO,  70^3. 
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X>EAIi,ate:  w ideal, 
■"'    BeaUty:  m  the  go 

Bcasoo :  and  wiU,  76-7. 

—  tmd  paadon,  1G7  fq. 

—  ]»w  of,  1(7  —J. 

—  BDthority  of,  S68  uq. 
BeSection:  uid  action,  109. 

—  and  the  moral  life,  374  uq. 

—  on  oooduotaod  motiTee,  S76-B. 
fiaform:  pumshmeiit  m  agfent  of, 

404. 
Befonnatioli,  409. 
Beformer ;  tlie  moral,  390. 

—  ia  often  inconmdBiaU,  396. 

—  need  of,  413. 

—  function  ot,  4tB-9. 
Beligion :  u  a  dlviaion  of  lal>oiir, 

38I-S. 

—  and  the  moral  life,  436. 
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—  the  ideala  of,  437. 

—  and  raili^,  437-9. 

—  origin  ot,  439. 

—  the  necenity  of,  439>10. 
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Revenge,  406. 
Keverence,  372,  446. 
Reward  :  origin  of,  403. 
Rhetoric,  16S. 

SitUI*!  if  tit*  SpUta :  referred  to, 
448. 
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333. 
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—  qvan,  427. 
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ton,  189. 
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—  Gtreeb  no  oode  of  moral,  332. 

—  conflict  of :  ineritahle,  339. 

—  ooDTsntional,  312-3. 
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—  cnt-and-dried,  319. 
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—  on  taato,  178. 
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392,  112,  414. 
Rutherlotd,  Mark;  qaoted,  399. 

SANCTION,  98,  260  uq. 
—  as  motive,  260. 

—  the  "Pragma tio,"  260. 

—  Unda  of,  262-4. 
SatiBfactton  t  eaboeqnent  towaat, 

71-2. 

—  imaginative,  81-2. 
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—  different  feeling  ot,  326. 
Bchiller;   hia  criboisin  of  Raot, 
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6-6,  20-22. 
^practiGal,  8, 
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of,  SOl'l,  252. 
Selt-dsDial,  i20. 
SeU-eumination,  378. 

—  and  the  monaatic  lite,  381. 
ScU-iealuatioii :  ai  the  end,  233. 

—  tloouKh  leU-Bacriflce,  294-B. 

—  test  of  aodal  piagreei,  326. 

—  the  fundamantal  lair,  341. 
SenM:  monO,  UO,  1S4,  177  uy. 
Soimon  on  the  mount,  8- 
Semnt  and  master,  425-6. 
Seth,  Prof.  A. :  wtoiied  to,  441. 
Bhafteebmy,    t£4,     178-9,    131, 

3se. 

6hakeBpeaTe :  qiiated,  3,  S3,  M, 

fi6,  ee,  12»,  395,  400,  410. 
Shand,  A.  F. :  referred  to,  87. 
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Binund,    Oeorg!    Ui  view  of 
EtluM,  281-2. 
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269,  260, 317. 
Sin,  398  fq. 

—  mi^inal,  101. 

—  "beaetting,"  3BD. 

—  the  ihadow  of  Tirtae,  396. 

—  never  an  impoastbilit; ,  396. 

—  and  vice,  397. 

Slaverj:  forbidden,  318,  33ti-S. 
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morality,  426-8. 
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140  Mf. 

—  on  boolm  of  ouuiatiy,  340. 

—  on  podtiTe  merit,  S44. 
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m,  68-9 

—  on  the  paradox  a 
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—  contract,  313, 
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—  evolution,  413-6. 
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-  failure  of,  441-2. 
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—  bis  ethics,  149  w;. 
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HpringB  of  action,  132, 
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—  HDd  duties,  345. 
Status:  and  contract,  31S. 
Stephen,  L.  :  on  Samuel  CUrke'i 
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Teleology :  need  ot,  24G  tiq. 
—  and  tjpencer'B  Tiew  of  ovoln- 
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Temperance:  aa  a  virtue,  859  wj., 

872,  420  iig. 
nieary:  and  practice,  273  i*g. 
Thugs,  7. 
Titchener,  E.  B. :  r«ferred  to,  73, 

209. 
T^tb,  reaped  (or,  337-8 

—  in  relipon  and  art,  437-8. 

—  in  religion,  449. 

Types  of  ethical  theory,  1S6  uf, 

TTNIFORMrriEa,  183-4. 
'-'      Ilnivarse:  of  dtsire,  47-9. 

—  higher  and  lower,  20S-9,  250. 

—  and  tatisfaction,  210. 

—  the    hieheat,    ii    completdj 

ratioDBl.  253. 

—  the  social,  299-300. 

—  of  moral  actiritiee,  35S. 

—  hroad  and  narrow,  333. 

—  moral  r  and  remone,  41S. 

—  hringing  up  to  a  high,  410. 

—  the  moral,  416. 

—  contradiction    in   our   inner, 

417. 

—  the  ideal,  42B-30. 
Unknowable:  the,  447- 
Utilitsrianiam :  Mill  an  exponent 

of,  218-9. 

—  theory  ot,21B»a.,  268. 

—  as  pureuit  of  the  useful,  221. 
--  Bnd  of,  222. 

—  joactical  value  of,  278-280. 

—  ila  motives  to  seek  the  general 

happinesB,  261. 
Utopias:    relation   to   morality, 
428-9. 

^ALTJE:     and  pleuon,   212 

—  Boiae'of,  223. 

—  measure  ot,  224. 
Ticfl,  397. 

Ticet :  aa  virtuea  of  eatlf  dvil- 
isaUoD,  294. 

—  dauifioation  of,  398. 
Tirtoa;    ft  kind  ot  knowledge. 
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ViztM :  OH  of  ienn,  343,  3S3. 

—  and  dntf ,  3S2. 

—  nature  of,  3S8. 
Tirhus:  8S3  MS. 

—  and  oomnumomento,  3S3-S. 

—  ViifMemol  tocist;,  3fi3. 

—  rel»tiv»to»DciBl(uiiotioii»,»7. 

—  the  coiduul,  seS  *eg.,  372-8. 

—  KU-ngudinc  aod  altrniitlo, 

leo. 

—  foni  cluMi  of,  3BS, 

—  whU  an  they.  AOS^ 

—  iunst  tide  of,  379. 

—  u    oaia    fact    and  binrd 

diuacter,  123. 
Voluntuv  Mtiou :  natore  of,  B8- 
100. 


Wvdgwood,  HIm  I  qootod,  3M. 
Whitman,    Walt:   iiiii>t«d,   374, 

SBS,  ill. 
Vrm-.  the  good,  1M6,  12B>130l 

—  and  art,  IB. 

—  and  wUl,  SS-i. 

—  and  act,  H-7,  130. 

—  and  ohuBcter,  G7>B. 

—  and  rea«)n.  76-7. 

—  fraedom  d,  90-t. 

—  that  Willi  nothing,  19B. 

—  highai  and  lower   forma  d, 

20S'9. 
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—  prior  to  aatiafactioD,  71-3. 
War  :  when  Juatiflsd,  412. 
Ward,  Dr. ;  qaoted,  87. 

—  nfarred  to,  209. 

Waid,  Mn.  Hnmphrjr :  qnotod, 

Watwn,' Prof.,  211,482. 

Wedgwood,  Miw:  oa  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  ideala, 
433-0. 


Wiih  ;  an  efleotiTe  detiie,  63. 
—  and  wUl,  63-*. 
Wollaaton  :  referred  to,  139. 
Women :  righta  of,  321, 419,  423, 

427. 
Wonder :  a  njigion,  439. 
WoidswDTth:   qnoted,    39,    108, 

196,  384,  S90,  440. 
Work:  and  duty,  344. 
Workshop:  the,  321-2. 
World :    the,  and  the  Tirtwraa 

man,  388-9. 
Wotihip,  what  it  ii,  437. 
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Thltc't  Latfa^Engfish  EHcUonary.    fl-ZO. 
TEitte'*  EfigUifa-Uttn  DfcUonary.    $1.20. 
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Cicero's  Idioms.    As  found  in  ''  Cicero's  Orations.'    75c. 
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A  weUome  gift  in  any  hamtl  Adopted  b;  coUcge 
|[tee  dnbt  ererywhcre;  by  load  gle«  data,  dioml 
*acletle»,  and  other  UDgliig  clusca.    Contsins  all  the 
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songi  typical  of  alma  mater  in  colleges  east,  wett. 
•onth,  north.  Many  old  favorite  tMnti 
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the  NtTii  Havm  Union  says:  "The 
question  of  what  in  the  world  to  give  • 
friend  is  in  a  great  measure  solved  by  the 
pnblieatioo  of  soNiM.or  all  the  col- 
leges, which  is  suitable  alike  for  the 
collegian  of  the  past,  for  the  student  of 
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Sun  the  Univtrnty  ,f  Virginia  Magatini :  "ToiUwho 
fCEl  the  heut-lhrob  of  •  collrgc  kidk  tbii  eollfet^on  oHm  >  Inat 
hanliyloberefiwed,"  Anolher college  l>«p«;  "Tkrjtr<ti£lruil 
Everyone  likes  a  college  song,  and  this  book  is  an 
idealgift  toplace  on  the  piaoo  for  one's  friends  to 
enjoy,  even  tbouf^h  one  sings  not  a 
Already  in  Its  tevinih  idition.  $1,50. 
C7-nmmwi«^n«it   Parts.      "Efforts"    for   all   c 

Orations,  addresses,  valedictories,  saiulatones,  dass 
poems,  class  mottoes,  after-dinner 
speeches,  flag  days,  national  holidays, 
claM^ay  exercises.  Modeh  for  every 
possible  occasion  tn  high-school  and 
college  career,  every  one  ot  the  "ef- 
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New  naUiwuei  and  Playa.  Life-like  episodes  from 
popular  authors  like  Stevenson,  Crawford,  Mark 
Twain,  Dickens,  Scott,  in  the  form  of  simple  plays, 
with  every  detail  explained  as  to  dress,  make-up,  uten- 
sils, foraiture,  etc.    For  schoolroom  or  parlor,   $1.50. 
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□'a  3-Mlaute  DccUnutttHn.  Up-to-date 
seleciions  from  live  men  like  Chauncey 
Depew,  Hewitt,  Gladstone,  Cleveland. 
Presidents  ICIiot  (Harvard)  and  Carter 
(Williaios)  and  others.  New  material 
with  vitality  in  it  for  prize  spealcing. 
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Coutee    Matdb'    3-FiUmite    R«adbgs. 

Up-to-date  recitations   from   living   men 
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Acme  Declamation  Book.    Single  pieces 
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30  cts. :  cloth,  50  cts.     Many  editions 
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I^oa  and   Cons.      Complete  debates  of  the  affirmative 
and  negative  of   tbe  stitriiiB  questions  of 

~         the  day,      A  decided  hit.     This  is  another 
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and  college  sludcnts,  but  also  to  every 
other  person  who  aspires  to  converse 
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Ten  Tesk**  Cnra  In  Elocution.  With  numerous 
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Fcnno'a  Sdeaceand  Artol  Elomlion.    $1.25,    Standard. 
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New  Patlfamfntary  Mioual.  By  Edmond  Palubs, 
A.B,,  initrucior  in  Civics  and  Economics  in  the 
Englcwood  High  School,  Cbicago.  A  manaal 
desig;ned  to  be  nsed  aa  a  text  booli  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  The  special  feature  of  this  book  Is 
the  new  and  original  table  enabling'  one  to  decide 
at  a  glance  any  question  arising  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentaryprocalure.  Cloth.  75 cents.  Wholly  nno 
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spUnJid  htlp  for  busy,  Hmt-prisad  Uaihrrs.      $J,K, 

MIstsus  dt  Taoittt  corrected  by  common  sense  (the 
famous  {^Praten  Paptn).  Solves  difficulties  not 
explained  in  teit-books,  which  daily 
perplex  the  conscientious  teacher. 
Nevi  Enlargtd  Edition — third  largi 
printing.     A  veritable  hit.     JJ.OO. 

Pagie^  Theory  ai^  Practice  tA  Teaching. 
With  Questions  and  Answers.  Paper, 
50c.  Cloth,  Jl.  The  tiacheri'  standby. 

Rouk's  Outfine  of  PediKOgr.  A  Working 
Manual.  Aptly  and  briefly  described 
as  an  indispensable  tool  for  "  teachers 
in  the  trenches."     Interleaved  for  note 

Gatdy'a  New  Pedacegy.  By  the  Author  o£  Gordy's 
New  Psychology,  $1.00.    In  frtparatien. 

Gatiy'a  New  Ptychologr.  Familiar  talks  to  teachers 
and  parents  on  how  to  observe  the  child-mJDd. 
Questions  on  each  Lesson.     $1,25,    sgtk  thousand! 

Stouf*  Mantial  tA  Psycholofv  Introduced  In  its  first 
year  into  more  than  fourscore  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.      $ljSO. 

The  PeMepttooaltsL  Hamilton's  Mental  Science.  By 
special  typographical  arrangement  adapted  to  either 
a  longer  or  shorter  course.     $2X0. 

MaAentle's  Manual  of  Ethics.  The  most  successful 
teat-book  on  ethics  ever  published  Adopted  and 
used  in  over  two  hundred  Colleges.  Universities  and 
Normal  Schools.     ffen<.  Fourth  Edilie».     $I,50> 

LeMOtH  on  Matueis,    Mrs.  Dewey.     75  cents. 

L«*(Oi«  on  Motals.    Mrs.  Dev^ey.      75  tents. 

~  "  'log.    Inspiring  suggestions.     $1.00. 

inks  at  s"  '^'-  f""  "'■     Five  blank  books 

Adapted   for  use  with  anv   text'book. 

— Elem,,  Practical  or  Com.  School.  Used ei<cryu;h<rt. 
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Uka  tad  Opporfbi.    Sjiumjvaa  and  Oppotitei.    SOcb. 
Ldkt  TFrlUi^.     Rules  for  coirect  cormpondenM.    75c. 
PttoctutfaMi  Mutcrcd  (a  Twelve  Leaoiw. 

fa  per.     25  ceoti. 
PtoKttMtlon.  Hinds  &  Noble's  dcv  Man- 
ual.    Paper,  25c> 
New  Speller.       Hinds   &    Noble's    new 
graded  list  of  5.O0O  words  which  one 
ffou/knowhowto^ll.  Usiful.   25c. 
BadEngUdi.    Humiliation  "breaks"  cor- 
rected.   30  cealk 
Conuuoa  Erron  in  Writing  and  Speaking. 
50  centi. 

r«/»/. 
I.    All 

five  for  75  centi.    Arranged  on  separate  eardt. 
1000  CompMltlMi  Sufajectt.    Paper.    25  eentt. 
Orttuviapby  anti  Orttwcpr.    Bjr  Isaac  W.  dinger. 

Adapted  for  class  use.     Boards.    50  ceob. 
Smttli'i  New  Oam  RegUcr.    The  best.    50  cub. 
Soiltli's  New  Adronony.    Illustrated  Quarto.    90ceab. 
How  to  Uw  ttv  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speaking.     By 
Ed.   Amherst  Ott,  head  of  tbe  School  of   Oratory. 
Drake  Universlt]'.    Suitable  far  class  work.    JlJfS. 
How  to  Gesttire.    By  Professor  Ott.     75  cenb. 
Gofav  to  CoQ^e.    By  Professor  Barbe  of  West  Virginia 
Oaiversily.      Says     T&i    Evangelist:     "Glows    with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  high  ideal.     We  wish  it  conid  be 
in  the  library  of  every  high  school,  seminary,  and 
academv  ia  the  land."    50  ceob. 
HoMfeld  Kuthodil      Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French. 
ftJX)  each.     Keys,  3S  cts.     Letter  Writing,  (i  each. 
Gerniui  Texb.    With  footnotes  and   Vocabtflaryi 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Jlmgfrau  von  Orleans,  Maria  Stuart, 
der  Nefle  als  Oakel,  Minna  v.  Bamhelm,  Nathan  der 
Weiie,   Emilia    Galotti,    Hennann    und    Dorothea. 
Eight  volumes.     50  cb.  lath. 
Beglaacn^  Lxthi   Book.     Hoch  ft  Bert's.     Introduces 
many  improTemcQts  over  other  existing   books   lor 
beginners,  one  being  the  employment  of  the  diagram 
to  illustrate  conditional  sentences.      $1,00. 
BeglnMri'  Grecfc  Book.    By  I.  P.  Frisbee,  Bates  College 
Latin    School.      Complete    in   Itself.      Applies  the 
principles  of  correct  teaching  to  the  prepantioo  (in 
one  year)  for  reading  Xenopbon's  Anabasis.    Fully 
tested  in  many  schgtls,  viith  practical  success,     SI.25. 
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fifoob'  New  Vl^i  AeocUl,  vith  Lexicon.  Kevised 
Edition.  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Map,  Quetlieni 
for  Examinafiens.     $1,50. 

BrocMb'  New  OvU'i  MriamafphoMt,  with  Lexirttt, 
Expurgated   and   adapted   for  mixed  classes.     With 

lntfTl'"nr  Tuislatkiai.  Classic  Series.  Cloth.  16  vol* 
umes.  $1,50  per  volume. 

Cicero's  Orations,  BnUrad EdiHan. 

Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 

Cornelius  Kepos. 

Horace,  cempUtr. 

Livy.     Books  XXI  and  XXIT. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  cirmftite. 

Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Jufrurthine  War. 

Virgil's  jEneid.     First  Six  Boeks    Rtvised. 

Virgil's  ^ncid.     Complilt,  Iht   Tmtvt  Books. 

Virgil's  Eclogues.  Georgics  oni/  Last 6 Beets  jEntid. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Xenopbon's   Memorabilia. 

Homer's  Iliad,  First  Six  Boots,  Rtvised. 

Demosthenes  On  The  Crown.. 

New  Testament,   Wilioul  Notes. 
Completely  Fused   Caesar,  Book  I.      Each   page  hears 
inlerlinfor   translation,    literal   translation,  parsing, 
grammatical   releiences.      The  leng  voviels  are  indi- 
cated throughout,  both  in  the  Latin  text  part,  and  in 
the  parsing.     All  at  a  glance  vritheul  turning  a  leaf. 
An  ideal  aid,  compact,  complete,  unique.     $(,50. 
CampIetelrScaiined-ParsedVei^sAeoetdBk.  1.  $1.50. 
Identical   in   plan,  scope,  and  arrangement  with  the 
Parsed  Csiar,  while  being  scanned  as  well  as  parsed. 
New  Testament  with  Notes^  and  Lexicon.    JnlerHnear 
Grtek-English,    tirith   King  James     Version    in   the 
margins.       New   edition  with   finely   discriminating 
presentation    of    the   Sjmonyms  of    llie  Greek 
Testament.     Chlh,  %\;    half-Uathtr,  %%;  Divinity 
Cireidl.  |6. 
QiA  ToUment  VoL  I.    Genets  and  Eiodua.     Inier- 
Hnear   Hfbrev-EngHsk,  ■aiilk  Notts;   King  James 
Version  and  Revised  Version  in  the  margins ;  and 
with   Hebrew  alphabet  and    TabUs  of  the  Hebrew 
verb.     Cloth,  $4.00;    half  leather.  #5.00;    Dirinit]r 
Circuit.  >6.oo. 
Htnib  &  Noble's  Hebrew  Granutur.    %\SH. 
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